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A medieval Nubian kingdom controlling the central Nile Valley, 
best known from Old Nubian documents excavated at Qasr Ibrim 
and other sites in Lower Nubia. 

An open-access journal of Nubian studies, providing a cross- 
disciplinary platform for historians, linguists, anthropologists, 
archaeologists, and other scholars interested in all periods and 
aspects of Nubian civilization. 


. OYNAENNA, AOTASSZO NOTIAN ZIPICTIANOCN OPKI SEPA MENO. TAP 


AMAN-IPKIN TACKOKKA MOYPTA AdF! KENO. AOTASSZOL AWPIKIP 
IPTECA OYNAEN NOTIAN QOAlITTI SEKKOYAOTO, MAN ITTPIMIN 
KACAAAA EAAAEEOAAATONA, IAN ATaP IG6IKKOYAAA, MAN NOYTTAN 
TAFSO EAAAEEOAAATONA. 

ICAKKA, AOTASSO WOT WOTTIN KIN CIFEPIN EPPI SEPA ALLO. 
AOTASSO, NOTIAN KOYAAITTI MAAAEAAEKIN KASSAOI. AOTASSO, CAM 
FEKKA TACKE, KOYAAITTI I66IKKOY SAMMIKAGGAAIA. IN CAMIKKONI, 
OYNAEN KOYAAEKATTIKKO, TAMEN KOYAAEKATTIKKO, TIIPTTEN 
KOYAAEKATTIKKO, MOYTMAPIN KOYAAEKATTIKKONA AEE. SIAXTONI, 
AOTASSO, CAM AAGSI FE MA AELI, KOVAAEKATTI 1661 MAAAENS. MAN 
KOYAAEKATTI MAAAE, NOTTAN AIOMIKKIN KINNIFOYKKON, TAPKOYTON 
KOYAAINNANES OIPLI. 


Ammiki Nuba-n sirki Tungula—-n Bahar aal poccika anda kannim, 
ne poccika an ammikin Nuba-n kitaaba an Kasr Ibrimiro poon 
isshi Nuba aro-n ammiki ir kar aal koran aallooyanero poccikare 
aal oddnooyim. 


. Ele ne Nuba poccikan mujallayane, aal poccika yaa aarngaanyatn, 


taariikiro, aallo, elekon poon ammik(i) ir ayin ir kanniyam pirro, 
poon ammik(i) aallo, elek(i) aallo poccikaa yaa sarngaanyatn.” 


Translation into Nobiin courtesy of Mohamed K. Khalil. 


*“* Translation into Midob Nubian courtesy of Ishag A. Hassan. 
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From the Editors 


We are proud to present the second volume of Dotawo: A Journal of 
Nubian Studies. This journal offers a multi-disciplinary, diachronic 
view of all aspects of Nubian civilization. It brings to Nubian stud- 
ies a new approach to scholarly knowledge: an open-access collabo- 
ration with Digitalcommons@Fairfield, an institutional repository 
of Fairfield University in Connecticut, usa, and publishing house 
punctum books. 

The first two volumes of Dotawo have their origins in a Nubian 
language panel organized by Angelika Jakobi within the Nilo-Saha- 
ran Linguistics Colloquium held at the University of Cologne, May 22 
to 24, 2013. Since many invited participants from Sudan were un- 
able to get visas due to the shutdown of the German Embassy in 
Khartoum at that time, the Fritz Thyssen Foundation funded the 
organization of a second venue of specialists on modern Nubian 
languages. This so-called “Nubian Panel 2” was hosted by the Insti- 
tute of African & Asian Studies at the University of Khartoum on 
September 18 and 19, 2013. This volume publishes the proceedings of 
that that panel. We wish to extend our thanks both to the Fritz Thys- 
sen Foundation and to Professor Abdelrahim Hamid Mugaddam, the 
then director of the Institute of African & Asian Studies, for their 
generous support. 

Future volumes will address three more themes: 1) Nubian wom- 
en; 2) Nubian place names; 3) and know-how and techniques in 
ancient Sudan. The calls for papers for the first two volumes may 
be found on the back of this volume. The third volume is already 
in preparation with the assistance of Marc Maillot of the Section 
francaise de la direction des antiquités du Soudan (srpas), Depart- 
ment of Archeology. We welcome proposals for additional themed 
volumes, and invite individual submissions on any topic relevant to 
Nubian studies. 


Old Nubian Relative Clauses 


Vincent WJ. van Gerven Oei* 


1. Introduction 


In this article, I venture to offer an in-depth analysis of the struc- 
ture of Old Nubian relative clauses (henceforth, rcs), in an attempt 
to reorganize and consolidate the observations made in Gerald M. 
Browne's Old Nubian Grammar, Helmut Satzinger’s earlier article 
“Relativsatz und Thematisierung im Altnubischen,” and Marianne 
Bechhaus-Gerst’s The (Hi)story of Nobiin3 Satzinger’s article, our 
first extensive source for the grammatical analysis of Old Nubian 
RCS, was written in response toa series of grammatical observations 
by Browne in Studies in Old Nubian.* However, this response was 
unfortunately never fully incorporated into Old Nubian Grammar,’ 
where Browne discusses RCs in §§4.4-6.° In these few dense and 
somewhat confusing paragraphs, Browne organizes Old Nubian rcs 
mainly based on word order, without clearly marking out syntacti- 
cal relations, thus losing much of the insights of Satzinger’s more 
structured approach. Bechhaus-Gerst offers the most recent analy- 
sis of Old Nubian rc constructions in The (Hi)story of Nobiin, in an 
attempt to integrate the approaches of Satzinger and Browne, but 
remarks that “a thorough analysis [...] would go beyond the scope,” 
of her study” During the preparation of this article we have also 
consulted comparative material from related contemporary Nile 


* I would like to thank Issameddin Awad, Angelika Jakobi, and Giovanni Ruffini for their 
comments and suggestins during the various stages of writing this article. 

1 Browne, Old Nubian Grammar. 

SATZINGER, “Relativsatz und Thematisierung im Altnubischen.” 

3 BecHHAUS-GeERST, The (Hi)story of Nobiin, esp. pp. 207-11. Glossing has been occasionally 
adjusted to match the set of abbreviations listed in fn. 16. 

4 BROWNE, Studies in Old Nubian. 

5 Browne refers to Satzinger’s approach as a “somewhat different orientation” (BROWNE, Old 
Nubian Grammar, p. 83, fn. 99). 

6 Browne further combines relative constructions with temporal and adverbial subordinate 
clauses in Old Nubian Grammar, §4.7, which I will not consider here. However, I touch upon 
conditional and final clauses in “A Note on the Old Nubian Morpheme -a in Nominal and 
Verbal Predicates.” See also BEcHHAUS-GERST, The (Hi)story of Nobiin, pp. 105-10. 

7  BecHHaAus-GERST, ibid., p. 207. 


VAN GERVEN OE1, Vincent WJ., “Old Nubian Relative Clauses.” Dotawo 2 (2015): pp. 9-57. 
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Nubian languages’: the dissertation of Is&ameddin Awad on subordi- 
nation in Nobiin [fia]? an article by Abdel-Hafiz Sokarno for Kenzi/ 
Kunuz Nubian data [xnz],° and recent work by Angelika Jakobi and 
El-Shafie El-Guzuuli on rcs in Dongolawi/Andaandi [dgl].” 

The present paper, glossing and methodically expanding the 
analyses of the examples adduced by Browne and Satzinger, aims to 
consolidate the sometimes divergent interpretations offered by Satz- 
inger, Browne, and Bechhaus-Gerst, in an attempt to integrate Old 
Nubian rcs in a general syntactic framework and to harmonize their 
analyses with insights from contemporary syntactic theory and com- 
parative material from closely related Nubian languages. This will 
hopefully allow us to make finer distinctions between the different 
types of Old Nubian rcs and discuss several pertinent overarching 
themes, such as leftward movement and extraposition, which owing 
to relatively marginal penetration of contemporary syntactical theo- 
ry in Old Nubian studies have so far received little attention. 


2. Brief overview 


We will start with an overview of attributive rcs in §3, divided be- 
tween coreferential (the subject of the rc is coreferential with the 
antecedent of the rc) in §3.1 and non-coreferential (the subject of 
the rc is not coreferential with the antecedent of the rc) in §3.2. 
Non-coreferential rcs are further subdivided into those with overt 
subjects (§3.2.1) and those without overt subjects (§3.2.2). As we 
will see, the presence or absence of an overt subject influences the 
morphology of the verb in the rc. For both coreferential and non- 
coreferential rcs I will also discuss exceptions to the general pattern 
in which rcs are seemingly postnominal. Section 3.1.1 treats corefer- 
ential rcs that have moved leftward and only allow for a restrictive 
reading. In §3.3.1 we will treat several exceptions with non-corefer- 
ential rcs that seem to be generated prenominally, and rcs of time, 
place, and manner (§3.3.2). Finally, §3.4 deals with constructions in 
which non-coreferential rcs show an anaphor coindexed with the 
antecedent. Free rcs, those without an overt antecedent, are treated 
in §4 according to their grammatical function in the main clause, 
starting with subject clauses (§4.1) and object clauses (§4.2), which 
also include different types of complement clauses (§4.2.1-2). Sec- 
tion 4.3 deals with free rcs in other, secondary positions. A specific 
section (§5) is devoted to rcs in combination with the so-called pred- 


8 See RILLy, Le méroitique et sa famille linguistique, p. 165, for a brief discussion. Language 
abbreviations follow the 1so 639-3 standard employed by Ethnologue. 

9 Awap, The Characteristic Features of Non-Kernel Sentences in Nobiin. I have adjusted some of 
Awad’s Nobiin orthography based on suggestions by Angelika Jakobi. 

10 AsBDEL-Hariz, “Nubian Relative Clauses.” 

11 Jakosi & EL-Guzuutl, “Relative Clauses in Andaandi.” 
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icative suffix -a, including nominal predicates (§5.1), complex ver- 
bal predicates, also called periphrastic constructions (§5.2), Rcs in 
vocative or appellative contexts (§5.3), and adjunctive/appositional 
clauses, which usually feature only a bare -a suffix without any ad- 
ditional tense morphology (§5.4). Sections 5.5-7 deal with a series of 
more complex syntactical constructions, including the topicaliza- 
tion through -cin of the antecedent of an rc (§5.5), Rcs in the scope of 
quantifiers (§5.6), and finally quantifier raising through -ci (§5.7). 
Section 6 treats with two different types of extraposition, in which 
(part of) the rc appears to have moved to the right of the clause, 
motivated by the heaviness of the rc. We have distinguished two 
types of extraposition, depending on whether the non-coreferential 
Rc shows verbal agreement (§6.1) or not (§6.2). Finally, §7 deals with 
preterite tense morphology in rcs, which appears to be distributed 
according to whether the rc is coreferential or not. An concluding 
overview is given schematically in §8. 


3. Attributive relative clauses 


Attributive rcs are full clauses showing tense morphology, and may 
feature an overt subject and be introduced by a relative pronoun. 
An Rc is embedded with the main clause, connected through an an- 
tecedent that has a syntactical function both in the embedded and 
in the main clause. If the subject of the rc coincides with its ante- 
cedent, we speak of a coreferential attributive rc. If this is not the 
case, the attributive rc is called non-coreferential. The distinction 
between coreferential and non-coreferential attributive rcs in Old 
Nubian is reflected in the syntax, whence Satzinger labels coref- 
erential attributive rcs as “Type A,” and non-coreferential ones as 
“Type B.” Bechhaus-Gerst broadly follows Satzinger’s categoriza- 
tion, whereas Browne makes no descriptive distinction between the 
two types, lumping both under the heading “adjectival conversion.”” 

Old Nubian is an sov language, like Japanese, Turkish, Dutch, or 
the other Nile Nubian languages.” This generalization allows us to 
make several predictions about its general syntactic structure. First 
we expect all phrasal heads to align on the right side. This seems to 
be generally the case when we inspect verb inflection, which con- 
sistently appears on the right edge, and nominal inflection (case and 
determiner). Also note the fact that Old Nubian has postpositions 
instead of prepositions. This generalization implies that any syn- 
tactical construction that on the surface does not follow this general 
principle will be suspected of movement. Within Nubian languages, 
whose NP structure is generally very stable and predictable,“ the 
12 BROWNE, Old Nubian Grammar, §4.6. 


13. Ibid., §4.9.1. 
14 Cf. ALamin, “Noun Phrase Construction in Nubian Languages.” 
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neutral or default position for attributive rcs, whether coreferen- 
tial or non-coreferential, seems to be postnominal. As we will see 
below, the majority of Old Nubian examples in the extant literature 
shows this order, which is corroborated by contemporary Nile Nu- 
bian languages. 


man [,.. buru ir-iin doll-ee] ii 
DEM.DIST girl 2SG-GEN love-cOMP1 NOM 
tan-jutti-li 


3SG.POSS-niece-COP2.PRS.38G" 
“The girl whom you love is his niece” 


tod [,,, een-gi jom-e-l] nog-s-u 
boy woman-acc hit-pst-comMp go-PsT-3sG 
“The boy that hit the woman left” 


ogij [,,. in kaa=r aag-il] 
man DEM.PROX house=Loc live-PTCP.IPFV 
am-beena-n 


1PL.POSS-uncle-CcOP.3SG 
“The man who lives in this house is my uncle” /“The man living in 
this house is my uncle” 


Ex. 1a shows a non-coreferential attributive rc in Nobiin. The ante- 
cedent man buru does not correspond to the subject of the rc, which 
is the genitive-marked subject iriin.” The entire subject is, as would 
be expected in an sov language, marked at its left edge by first the 
complementizer -ee and then the nominative case marker ii. Ex. 1b 


15 List of sigla: cr: AwaD, The Characteristic Features of Non-Kernel Sentences in Nobiin; HN: 
BecHHAUS-GERST, The (Hi)story of Nobiin; M.: VAN GERVEN OEI & EL-GuzuuLl, The Miracle 
of Saint Mina; NRc: ABDEL-Hariz, “Nubian Relative Clauses”; oNG: BROWNE, Old Nubian 
Grammar; P. QI 1: PLUMLEY & BROWNE, Old Nubian Texts from Qasr Ibrim 1; P. QI 2: BROWNE, 
Old Nubian Texts from Qasr Ibrim 11; P. QI 4: RUFFINI, The Bishop, the Eparch, and the King; RCA: 
Jaxos! & EL-GuzuuL, “Relative Clauses in Andaandi”; RTA: SATZINGER, “Relativsatz und 
Thematisierung im Altnubischen.” Other sigla follow ong, §0.3. 

16 List of abbreviations: 1, 2, 3 - first, second, third person; acc - accusative; AFF - affirmative; 
app - apposition; c - coordinator/conjunction; caus - causative; cu - clitic; com - 
comitative; comp - complementizer; comp - complement clause; comp - completive; 
CONSUET - consuetudinal; cop - copula; pat - dative; pEm - demonstrative pronoun; DET 
- determiner; pir - directive; pist - distal; Emp - emphatic clitic; ExcL - exclusive; FIN 
- final; Foc - focus; rut - future; GEN - genitive; HUM - human; Imp - imperative; INCH - 
inchoative; INCL - inclusive; INTER - interrogative pronoun; IPFv - imperfective; j - juncture 
vowel; Loc - locative; NEG - negative; Nom - nominative; NOMLz - nominalizer; NP - noun 
phrase; pass - passive; pL - plural; pLact - pluractional; prep - predicative/predicate; prs 
- present; PsT - past; PT1 - preterite 1; pT2 - preterite 2; prcp - participle; poss - possessive; 
PROX - proximal; Q - question marker; QuoTE - direct speech marker; REFL - reflexive; REL 
- relative pronoun; rel - relative clause; ssc - same-subject converb; t - trace; TR - transitive; 
VET - vetitive; voc - vocative. 

17 (Nearly) all subjects in non-coreferential relative clauses in Nile Nubian are marked with 
the genitive case, see §3.2. 
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shows a coreferential attributive Rc in Kenzi, with the rc marked 
by the complementizer -l. In both examples, the rc follows the an- 
tecedent. In both Kenzi and Nobiin, the rc marker (-ee in ex. 1a; -l in 
ex. 1b) changes based on whether the rc is coreferential or not. As 
Old Nubian rcs do not feature any distinctive marking on the right 
edge, such morphological variation has not been observed.* 

In strictly sov languages such as Turkish and Japanese, rcs, like 
all other modifiers, are prenominal.” In order to account for rcs that 
seem to be postnominal in sov languages, such as Dutch and Nubian 
languages, the so-called head-raising analysis of rcs posits that an- 
tecedents originate within the rc and move leftward to a position 
preceding the rc,”° leaving a gap or trace in the rc, marked by t.” 

[... tod eengi jomel] —> tod, [,,, t; eengi jomel] 

The movement illustrated in ex. 2 itself is subjected to certain con- 
straints, as we will find in §3.4. For the remainder of this paper we 
will mostly assume this movement, and for reasons of simplicity 
not indicate it in the examples unless necessary. In certain Nubian 
languages, including Old Nubian, rcs can also appear prenominally. 
The motivation here is always semantic. Whereas Abdel-Hafiz does 
not provide any other type of constituent order, Awad provides us 
with examples of attributive rcs that precede the antecedent. 


[1 ir-iin doll-ee]-n buru ii 
2SG-GEN love-cOMP1-GEN girl Nom 
tan-juti-li 


3SG.POSS-niece-COP2.PRS.3SG 
“The girl you love is his niece” 


The postnominal rc in ex. 1a differs in two aspects from the pre- 
nominal Rc in ex. 3. First, the Rc is marked by the genitive case, sug- 
gesting that it has moved into the position where normally the gen- 
itive-marked possessor would appear; second, Awad indicates that 
buru can no longer be preceded by the demonstrative man, suppos- 
edly because all possessed nouns are by definition determinate. We 
will see in §3.1.1 that also in Old Nubian, leftward movement of a Rc 
is accompanied by different morphology in the rc and is motivated 
by semantics. Awad also presents headless rcs as a third possibility, 
which we will discuss in §4 as free Rcs. 
18 However, there seems to be a specific distribution of the two preterite tense morphemes in 
attributive relative clauses. See §7. 
19 Cf. PAYNE, Describing Morphosyntax, p. 327. 
20 See, for example, KayNE, The Antisymmetry of Syntax, pp. 86ff. 


21 Following Comrie’s classification, Old Nubian rcs are of the gap type. See Comrie, Language 
Universals and Linguistic Typology, p. 151. 
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3.1 Coreferential attributive relative clauses 
Coreferential attributive rcs without an object basically correspond 
to adjectival constructions with a participle,” such as in English 
“the singing man,” in the sentence “the singing man walks on the 
street,” which may alternatively be rendered as “the man that sings 
walks on the street.” The subject of the participle “singing” corre- 
sponds with the subject of the main verb “walks,” i.e., “man.” In Old 
Nubian, these constructions can only be formed by means of a par- 
ticipial form consisting of at least a verbal root, tense/aspect suffix, 
and the determiner -(¢/1)x, which, however, is dropped before overt 
case marking. Coreferential attributive rcs generally appear after 
the noun, and, as a rule, number, case marking, and any other type 
of right edge suffix (conjunctions, focus, etc.) only appear on the 
right edge of the entire noun phrase that contains the rc. 

We find the following general pattern for coreferential attribu- 
tive RCS: 


[ ... Antec-y [,,, ... Verb-Tense/Asp] ]-Det/Num/Case 


rel * 
CAO TMINA 1OYAALOCTOYN OYPOYOY OYNNOYTAKOA 

is-lo pi-na [ioudaios-gou-n ourou-ou 
inter-Loc exist-PRS.2/38G Jew-PL-GEN  king-j 
[,,, ounn-outak-o]]-1 

bear-PASS-PT1-DET 

“Where is the born king of the Jews?” 


The rc, formed by the single embedded verb oynnoytako- “born,” 
follows the antecedent noun phrase ioyaatocroyn oypoyoy “king of 
the Jews,” which is also its antecedent.** Note that the antecedent 
ioyaaiocroyn oypoy-oy ends in what I usually refer to as a juncture 
vowel, whereas Satzinger calls it an “Appositiv”) and Browne the 
“annective,” “an anaptyctic juncture vowel (‘Bindevokal’) inserted 
between two words that closely cohere.”* The same juncture, or 
epenthetic vowel may be observed in adjectival constructions and 
should not be confused with a case ending such as accusative or gen- 
itive, as itis purely a noun phrase-internal phenomenon.” 


22 Cf. SATZINGER, “Relativsatz und Thematisierung im Altnubischen,” p. 186. Browne and 
Satzinger refer to participles a “verbids.” 

23 See VAN GERVEN OEI, “The Old Nubian Memorial for King George,” pp. 256-62. The precise 
distribution between the vowels ¢ and 1 when following a consonant is still uncertain. In 
Andaandi the different vowels indicate perfective and imperfective aspect, and this may also 
be the case in Old Nubian. See Jakosi & EL-Guzuvutl, “Relative Clauses in Andaandi,” p. 91. 

24 Ihave left nominative case marking, which is -@ in Old Nubian, unglossed throughout. 

25 SATZINGER, “Relativsatz und Thematisierung im Altnubischen,” p. 186 et passim; BROWNE, 
Old Nubian Grammar, §3.6.5. 

26 The same juncture vowel appears sometimes on personal pronouns, e.g. ex. 32. Its precise 
distribution, which seems to be of a morphosyntactic nature, has not yet been adequately 
described. 
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€YACN EINNACN TAAOY APN EAA AGICAPA TOYPI 


eu-a-sin ein-na-sin [ till-ou [,,, afi]]-in 
fear-PRED-EMP be-PRS.2/3SG.PRED-EMP god-J live-GEN 
ei-la deinar-a touri 


hand-pat fall.TR-PRED ? 
“(For) it is to fear to fall into the hands of the God who lives.” 


In this example, in which the final word roypi remains unaccounted 
for,” the Rc under the antecedent roy consists of a single verb 
-, without overt tense marking (and therefore by default present 
tense) and no determiner -» due to the presence of the genitive case 
marking at the end of the noun phrase toy d~-, which is attribu- 
tive to eta: “into the hand(s) of the living God.” 


61 MAN [TAYK?]AO AOYAARLAAATOYA MELOPATOY ENAMMANA 
[ei [,. man tauk-lo  doull-an-ad]]-il-gou-l 

man DEM.DIST time-LOc exist-INCH-FUT-DET-PL-DET 
meijr-a-gou en-d-immana 

disobey.TR-PRED-PL be-FUT-AFF.3PL 

“The men who will come into being in that time(?) will be 
disobedient” 


Satzinger is correct to interpret the man in the Rc not as a relative 
pronoun, but rather as a deictic element referring to the emended 
noun tayx- “time.” He suggests, contra Browne,” that overt com- 
plementizers only appear in non-coreferential attributive clauses, 
which seems to be confirmed by our survey of the extant Old Nubian 
material. In ex. 7 we again find all nominal inflectional material on 
the right edge of the noun. The double determiner before and after 
the plural suffix is a common occurrence (see also exx. 8, 34, 35, 49, 
72, 74).° Also note the truncated predicative plural -aroy, where we 
would, according to Browne, expect -aroye.®° Perhaps it was dropped 
because of the initial e- of the copula. In the lines following this 
example, the verb enatimana is repeated several times with differ- 
ent adjectival predicates marked by predicative -a, except K. 23.4 
CxonTKip- “ungrateful,” ending with the privative adjective marker 
-x'p, which seems to be directly connected to the verb, and the ir- 
regular predicative plural of K. 23.8-9 Maadaxaé “liars.” 

The case marking in the embedded phrase is not always complete: 


27 In Browne, Old Nubian Dictionary, p. 59, Browne gives the Greek gloss poBepov 16 éutteceiv 
for eyacii [...] aciapa Toypt. It is possible that we are dealing here with a complementizer. 
Angelika Jakobi (p.c.) suggests that it is an unknown form of the verb rop- “to enter,” 
contributing to the meaning “fall into.” 

28 Cf. BRowngE, Old Nubian Grammar, §4.6. 

29 See also VAN GERVEN OE1, “The Old Nubian Memorial for King George,” p. 260. 

30 BROWNE, Old Nubian Grammar, §3.5.2. 
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aTTEAOCOY KOAOTOY MOTOT! KOAOT KONAOATOYAAON TEKKONO 
MEAARLICANA MOTOTKA OYGENOYR’ 
[aggelos-ou kolot-ou [,,, potot-i  kolot 


rel 


angel-j seven-J trumpet-J seven 
kon-l-o]]-1-gou-ll-on tek-k-ono 
have-DET-PT1-DET-PL-DET-C 3PL-ACC-REFL 
medd-il-n-is-ana potot-ka ous-enoua 


ready-DET-INCH-PT2-3PL.PRED trumpet-acc sound-FIN.2/3sG 
“And the seven angels who had seven trumpets readied themselves 
to sound the trumpet” 


The attributive rc in this example clearly shows how the juncture 
vowels basically appear inside the noun phrase as a placeholder 
where we would otherwise expect number and case marking to 
appear, which, however, no matter how heavy the noun phrase, al- 
ways appears only at the right edge of the rc. The Rc norom: Korot 
xondo- has two peculiar features. First, the accusative case marking 
-xa that we would expect on xoaor has been dropped (cf. ex. 20, be- 
low). Perhaps this is a scribal error because the author conflated it 
with the initial kappa of the verb, or perhaps we should interpret 
the absence of the accusative case with the verb “to have” as an in- 
termediate stage between xo- as an active verb with an object in the 
accusative case, and -xo as an adjectival suffix, which is well attested 
elsewhere.* The second curiosity is the appearance of the determin- 
er -\ behind the verbal root xon- and before the preterite 1 suffix -o 
(Browne marks it with a “sic”). Although a determiner in this posi- 
tion has been regularly attested in case of, for example, modal suf- 
fixes (e.g. uea.a-X-c- in the above example), its appearance directly 
preceding a tense suffix is exceedingly rare. 


3.1.1 Leftward movement: semantic restriction 

Whereas in exx. 5-8, the rc followed the antecedent, it may also 
precede it, as in Nobiin ex. 3. There are a few examples present in 
the Old Nubian corpus that show this inverse order; as is clear from 
the morphology, we are dealing here with a type of leftward move- 
ment that seems to be semantically motivated, and that is restricted 
to coreferential attributive rcs. This is also suggested by the Nobiin 
exx. 1 and 3, where ex. 3 has a restricted meaning.” 


[ ... [,.) -» Verb-Tense/Asp],-Det [Antec t,]]-Det/Num/Case 


Let us inspect this first example: 


31 BROWNE, Old Nubian Grammar, §3.4.2. According to Jakobi (p.c.), in Andaandi the accusative 
case marker may sometimes be dropped in the context of the verb ko. 
32 Isameddin Awad, p.c. 
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TAAK OYNNOA MAaPIAN EITONTAAE TOYAAAA K1A 

[[,.. till-ik ounn-o],-1 [maria-n t]]-n eigon-gille 
God-acc bear-pT1-DET Mary-GEN icon-DIR 

goudal-a__ki-a 

run?-PRED come-PRED 

“Running toward the icon of Mary Theotokos” 


Here the Rc TXAK oynnod, which supposedly translates the common 
epithet “Theotokos,” has as its antecedent and subject uapia-n, which 
itself is attributive to sron-, marked with the genitive -n. Based on 
our observations in the previous section, we would expect a con- 
struction like *uapia TAAK oyNNoN. In this case, however, the entire 
Rc has moved upward and supposedly adjoined to the determiner 
phrase. The question is what would motivate such movement. First 
of all, we may observe that in the current configuration, uapia- is 
in the scope of TXAK oynnod instead of the other way around. TKK 
oynnod therefore restricts the meaning of uapia-; we are not deal- 
ing here with a Mary who happened to give birth to God, but rather 
with the God-bearing Mary. The leftward movement of the rc may 
therefore be semantically driven. Satzinger suggests that the posi- 
tion of these rcs left of the noun is comparable to adjectival con- 
structions such as récoy muna “Saint Mina,” although the juncture 
vowel -oy cannot appear on verbal forms. This however seems to be 
contradicted by the existence of a separate class of examples such 
as al el\a/ necci caneroyka “the sins that I said” (ex. 20) and errécoy 
ificoyc: xpicrocika “Christ whom you sent” (ex. 21), which clearly 
show a juncture vowel instead of a determiner (see §3.3.1 below). 
The movement observed in ex. 10 should therefore have an analysis 
distinct from adjectives or rcs ending in a juncture vowel. 

The same type of movement may be observed in the following, 
slightly more complicated example: 


EICKEAAAOAMCD EN TAAK'P PEL COOK KONOIA aPer KEMCMNTOYKA OYNCAAA 

ENKOYANND@A:? 

eiskel-ad-j-ams6 [ ein gad-kififi-ei 

beseech-TR-FUT-PLACT-IMP.1PL DEM.PROX flesh-without-j 

[[,.. ook kon-j],-il [ ariel t]] kemso]-n-gou-ka 
glory.acc have-PLact-DET  living.being four-PL-PL-ACC 

ouns-illa en-kouannéa 

love-DaT be-FIN.3PL 

“Let us beseech these four incorporeal, glorious animals that they 

may abide in love” 


33 One example given by Browne seems to resist analysis: SC 18.5 oyndoypin THMIT[o]YKa 
OYNKOYNKEPAN AOYTOONNA. 
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If we disregard the initial material in the phrase eW raakipper cooK 
KONO aed KeNcw-, and focus our attention on the phrasal element 
COOK KONOHA ayer, we find a pattern similar to ex. 10. rook Kono has 
moved leftward and adjoined to the determiner phrase. As in the 
previous example, the motivation may have been semantic in na- 
ture, restricting the meaning of ayer: the “glory-having creatures” 
instead of the non-restrictive “the creatures that have glory.” We will 
have to leave the grammatical analysis of ef, raaxppe, and Keuca- 
aside for the moment, but let me briefly say that relative pronouns 
always appear in the topmost position of the determiner phrase, 
and numerals such as xeuca- always appear phrase final. Note fur- 
ther that the suffix -aw in eickexxadaucw here should be interpreted 
as the transitivizer -ap with regressive assimilation preceding the 
pluractional suffix -6. If it had been the future suffix -aa, it would 
have followed the pluractional suffix. 


3.2 Non-coreferential attributive relative clauses 

Non-coreferential attributive rcs are Rcs in which the subject of the 
RC does not coincide with the antecedent. In Old Nubian, we can dis- 
tinguish two subcategories, namely those in which the subject of the 
RC is overtly expressed (Satzinger’s “Type B1’), and those in which 
it is not (Satzinger’s “Type B2”). Whereas these rcs behave similarly 
when in situ, we will discover that under extraposition this differ- 
ence becomes morphologically explicit (§6). Also differently from 
coreferential attributive rcs, non-coreferential ones may feature a 
relative pronoun, either em “this” or man “that.” Another difference 
is that non-coreferential attributive rcs cannot move to the left of 
the antecedent, as described in §3.1.1. 


3.2.1 Non-coreferential with an overt subject in Rc 

In case the subject of the rc is overtly expressed, it nearly always ap- 
pears in the genitive case, whereas the verb usually shows no agree- 
ment, therefore appearing similar to the embedded verbal forms 
found in coreferential attributive Rcs. 


[ ... Antec-y [,,, (Rel) [Subj-ceN Verb-Tense/Asp]]]-Det/Num/Case 


KOYMMOY EN TANNA KTICK AOYMSA AOYTPAIT appara 
[ koumpou [,,,ein [tan-na  kip-s]]]-il 
egg REL 3SG-GEN eat-PT2-DET 
doumal doutrap afi-r-ay-a 
suddenly fowl __ live-TR-INCH-PRED 
“The egg that he had eaten suddenly coming to life as a fowl” 


34 See Payne, Describing Morphosyntax, p. 333. I have been unable to find any semantic or 
syntactic constraint on their distribution. 
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We find here a non-coreferential attributive rc with a relative 
pronoun ew in the topmost position. The subject of the rc Tanna 
Kiic-, TAN’Na, is marked with the genitive case, and the entire clause 
is marked on the right edge with a determiner -X. Note also that the 
juncture vowel that we expect after xoyunoy has been dropped after 
-OY. 


ANKTANTOYKA OYCKAP[C]NA TEPN ACAAYA O'PN T1a[P]KOY HN IPN AOYCAM 


anktan-gou-ka ouskar-isna ter-in _aei-laua 
concern.PL-PL-acc place.TR-PT2.2/3SG.PRED3PL-GEN heart-within 
| ofi-in park-ou [,,,én [ eir-in aou-s]]]-16 


tear-GEN valley-J REL 2SG-GEN make-pT2-Loc 
“He placed concerns within their heart in the valley of tears that 
you made.” (Ps. 83:5-6) 


Apart from the slightly erroneous translation of Psalm 83:5-6, 
which inter alia seems to omit a rendering of dvaBdoetc and mis- 
interprets adtot as tepii, the clause itself is grammatical and the 
attributive construction straightforward. The rc with overt sub- 
ject un eip aoyc- “that you made” has as its antecedent oii nap] 
koy, ending in a juncture vowel. The embedded verb aoyc- shows no 
agreement marking because of the overt subject. Finally the locative 
marker -\qw is attached to the entire noun phrase on the right edge. 
Satzinger suggests, pace Browne, that aoycw ought to be analyzed 
as “aous-il-lo, with some type of regressive assimilation. However, 
none of the extant forms in the Old Nubian corpus suggest that this 
analysis is correct, nor that it is necessary; the -(i/e)l that Browne 
and Satzinger assume as the marker of the participle or “verbid” 
only appears in a nominative context as a determiner, and forms no 
intrinsic part of any “participial” morphology. 


3.2.2 Non-coreferential without an overt subject in Rc 

In case the subject of the rc is not overtly expressed, we find agree- 
ment marking on the main verb of the rc. The following pattern 
emerges: 


[ ... Antec-J [,,, (Rel) [Verb-Tense/Asp/Agr]]]-Det/Num/Case 


EXON MHCTHPOY EKKA EKLAPOYKA OYKA MAAITPA ACPOECO 


el-on [méstér-ou [,,, eik-ka — ekid-rou]]-ka ou-ka 
now-c mystery-J | 2sG-acc ask-PRSs.1/2PL-ACC 1PL-ACC 
pill-igr-a defi-j-eso 


shine-cAUS-PRED give.1-PLACT-IMP.2SG 
“And now reveal us the mystery that we ask you about” 
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The verb of the Rc éx.apoy- shows agreement marking, as the sub- 
ject “we” is not overtly expressed, and the indirect object of the di- 
transitive éxiapoy-, ekxa, is marked with the accusative case. The 
verb phrase nkxirp& sepdeco in the main clause consists of the verb 
mi- “to shine,” which, together with the causative suffix is usually 
translated by “to reveal.” The verb acp- here functions as a benefac- 
tive or applicative, adding the semantic role of the indirect object 
oyka “to us.”35 


AAECIN OYETPA KEIKA TIECEN MIPOCKOA KCCEAAO KENOPANTOYKA 
alesin ouetr-il keik-a pes-en 
truly anyone-pET blaspheme-pRED say-PRS.2/3SG 
[ proskol [,,, kisse-llo ken-j-ran]]-gou-ka 
offering church-Loc place-PLACT-PRS.3PL-PL-ACC 
“If anyone blasphemes and says about the offerings that they place 
in the church” 


Like ex. 16, we find here a non-coreferential attributive Rc, with the 
antecedent mpocxod, without a juncture vowel, perhaps because we 
are dealing here with a loanword from Greek,** or because of the 
phonologically unstable nature of -x. The Rc Kécerro Kendpan- has 
as its subject a non-overt third person plural, as can be determined 
from the morphology on the verb. The object of the verb xendpan- is 
the antecedent npockon. 


CACcOApacn OYKA TAAA TAPN ceyacrapa [...] IAK@BIN TAddoYP HN” 
OYCCNAGKEAKA 


yas-j-ara-sin ou-ka till-il tar-in 
choose-PLACT-PT1.PRED-EMP 1PL-ACC God-DET 3SG-GEN 
seu-ae-gar-a 


inherit-NMLZ.PL-CAUS-PRED 
[iakob-in  gajjour [,,,én [ ous-s-in]]]-dekel-ka 
Jacob-cEN beauty REL LOVE-PT2-2/3SG-C-ACC 
“God chose us to cause (us) to be his inheritors of the beauty of 
Jacob which he loved” (Ps. 46:5) 


This example is syntactically rather complex, as it seems that the 
scribe attempted to imitate the Greek word order of Psalm 46:5 in 
this bilingual fragment: ezexezato <AMac> 6 66 THN KAHPONOMIAN 
éayTon [...] T KAAHN HN’ iaKa@B’ aramucen (P. QI 2 13.ii.23-26, the Sep- 
tuagint reads as follows: é€eAéEato tiv trv KAnpovoulav avtod, trv 
KaMoviy ‘law, fv hyamnoev). The interpretation of the sentence 
35 Foran overview of the benefactive/applicative in Old Nubian and Nobiin, ee BECHHAUS- 


Gerst, The (Hi)story of Nobiin, pp. 142-7. 
36 Cf. BROwNE, Old Nubian Dictionary, p. 152. 
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depends on whether the attributive rc iaxwsin [...] oycciiacKerka 
is interpreted as the object of racdapach or of ceyacrapa. Browne 
opts for neither, translating with the rather puzzling “God chose 
us, making (us) his heirs and the beauty of Jacob, which he loved,” 
somehow attempting to coordinate ceydcrapa with the rc, ignoring 
the accusative case marker. If oyxa is interpreted as the direct object 
of racdapacii, the entire attributive rc iaxaew [...] oyccitaekedxa can 
only be read as an object to the verbal root cey- “inherit,” with pos- 
sibly the nominalizing predicative plural suffix -d«,” causative, and 
predicative suffix. The interpretation of the attributive construc- 
tion itself is straightforward. The rc uw oyccit- is dependent on the 
antecedent iaxasin raddoyp, here without a juncture vowel because 
of the presence of the clause-initial relative pronoun un. 

Ina few rare cases, we find that both the genitive subject and per- 
son morphology on the verb may be overt in the rc: 


EXONAGEION AEGKKITPMENAPEAO’ CECLOY EN OYNNA AlKA EKLAPOYKON 


elon-de-eeion dekk-igir-men-dre-lo [ neei-ou [,,, ein 
now-c-c _ conceal-CAUS-NEG-FUT.1SG.PRED-Foc thing-j REL 
[ oun-na ai-ka _ekid-rou]]]-k-on 


1PL.EXCL/2PL-GEN 1SG-ACC ask-PRS.1/2PL-ACC-C 
“And now also I will not conceal the thing that you asked me” 


The rc, indicated by the relative pronoun en has as its antecedent 
ceeiwy, ending in a juncture vowel, and the entire attributive rc is 
the object of the verb ~exxirpuenapéro. What is curious about the rc 
is that it features both an overt subject oyna in the genitive case and 
the verb éx.apoy-, with overt person morphology. Satzinger suggests 
an interpretation of this double occurrence of overt subject and 
agreement marking by supposing a disambiguation strategy, mis- 
takenly assuming that oynna is exclusively the genitive-marked pro- 
noun for the second person plural, which is not the case. So neither 
the overt subject, nor the overt person marking disambiguates the 
other; it is the indirect object aia that makes a reading “the thing 
that we (ExcL) asked myself” rather implausible. 


3.3 More on the left 

There are several examples of non-coreferential attributive clauses 
appearing in a position that precedes the antecedent. In these cases 
we are dealing with two patterns. In the first pattern, Rcs seem to 
have been generated in situ, and are marked with the juncture vow- 
el that we normally find on the antecedent when it precedes the rc, 
whereas the antecedent is marked with the customary number and 


37. BRowneE, Old Nubian Grammar, §3.5.2e. 
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case marking (§3.3.1). In these cases, the Rc seems to appear in the 
position of the adjective. The second pattern, which only occurs in 
the case of rcs of time, place, and manner, the rc is either generated 
in the position of the possessor, or is moved there, being marked by 
the genitive case (§3.3.2). 


3.3.1 Preceding non-coreferential attributive rcs 

As we have seen in §3.1.1, preceding coreferential attributive rcs 
are the result of movement driven by semantics. These clauses also 
show a specific morphological pattern, always being marked by the 
determiner -». There is, however, also a small class of examples 
that feature a non-coreferential rc preceding its antecedent, which 
seems to be constructed in a way similar to phrases such as récoy 
yuna, where the adjective precedes the noun. 


TleTPOCi eApul ZTN TeperoYKa KOPOPA’ al Ela’ TIECCI CAMETOYKA 
TOKAPaA® 
petros-i harm-i  kolotit-in _ tere-gou-ka_kofi-j-ra 
Peter-) heaven-j seventh-cENkey-pL-acc have-PLACT-PRS.PRED 
[L ai ei-a pes-s]-i nape]-gou-ka tok-ar-a 

1SG say-PRED say-PT2-J sins-PL-acc forgive-PT1-PRED 
“Peter, who has the keys of the seventh heaven, who has forgiven 
the sins that I have said” 


This complex example from one of Griffith's graffiti contains several 
RCs which we will inspect in more detail below in ex. 62. Note here, 
however, the attributive relative construction a el\a/ mecci caneroyKa, 
the object of roxapa. It seems to be the case that the non-coreferen- 
tial Rc ai el\a/ necci precedes its antecedent raneroyxa. Moreover, un- 
like the examples in §3.1.1, it is marked by ajuncture vowel -1.and not 
by a determiner, and its subject appears in the nominative instead 
of in the genitive case. Another example shows a similar pattern: 


€lapl’ ON EITCCOY IHCOYCI XPICTOCIKA 

eiar-i on [[,,, eit-iss]-ou iésous-i khristos]-ika 

know-PRED? c send-pT2-j Jesus-J Christ-acc 
“And to know Jesus Christ whom you sent” (Jn. 17:3) 


Again this is an example taken from a larger, more complex sen- 
tence (ex. 79). But as in ex. 20 we may notice the non-coreferential 
attributive Rc errécoy preceding its antecedent iticoyci xpicrocixa. In 
both cases, an explanation as in §3.1.1 seems unlikely, in the sense 
that the marking of the rcs and antecedents follow exactly the same 
pattern as in exx. 5-8, albeit with rc and antecedent in reverse or- 
der. Also the fact that the rc in ex. 20 shows a nominative subject, 
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suggests that we are dealing here with a different type of construc- 
tion. However, there is not enough Old Nubian data and an absence 
of comparative data from modern Nile Nubian languages to allow 
for a full explanation. 


3.3.2 Non-coreferential relative clauses of time, place, and manner 

As already suggested by Browne and Satzinger in their respective 
treatments of rcs, expressions of place and time follow a different 
template, in which the rc is marked with a genitive case and always 
precedes its antecedent. 


MaPlon tacoyen [A]oyéecn royo{n} Kien 22 
mari-on [[,,, iésous-in dou-es]-in goul]-lo __ki-en P.Ql14.n.1-2 
Mary-c Jesus-GEN be-pT2-GEN place-Loc come-PRS.2/3SG pee? 


“And when Mary came to the place where Jesus stayed” 


The attributive relative construction could also be literally translat- 
edas “to the place of Jesus’s staying,” and is otherwise grammatically 
unremarkable. The following examples provide further illustration: 


TENNA AOYECN TAYKA NDAANNO[EIO]N OYEPOYEAADA TTTACCANA’ 23 

[[. ten-na  dou-es|-in tauk]-a = miSan-no-eion P.Ql2 
3PL-GEN be-PT2-GEN time-PRED all-roc-c oo 

ouerouel-dal gittas-sana 


each.other-com_ be.like?-pT2.3PL.PRED 
“And all the time that they existed they were like each other” 


[epoycaninka eKKA AaCAN TAYK[A]OEl<O>N" 


[[. ierousalim-ka — ekkid da-san] tauk]-lo-eion 24 
Jerusalem-acc be.near.TR be-PT2.3PL.GEN time-Loc-c P.Ql214.ia-2 
“And at the time that they were near Jerusalem” BEET 
Note that in this example the genitive -n has merged with the tense/ 
person marker -can. 
Tapio GOO[KK]a KATIECOYN OYKOYPPM@ 
[1 l[@[.tar-io  joo]]-k-ka — kap-es-ou]-n oukour-r6 25 
3SG-LOC g0-DET-ACC eat-PT2-2PL-GEN day-Loc SC 213-4 
OND §4.6c 


“On the day that you have eaten that which comes from it” 
The same strategy may be observed in Nobiin, where rcs of place 
and time always seem to precede their antecedents, and are marked 


with the genitive case. For example: 


38 This example contains a free relative clause, see §4. 
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an-uu ii _[,, ir-iin kora-ga 
isG.poss-grandfather NOM 28SG-GEN football-acc 
batar-ee]-n agar aag-i 


play-compi-cEN place stay-PRS.3SG 
“My grandfather is staying at the place where you play football” 


As in the Old Nubian examples above, the antecedent agar follows 
the rc iriin koraga bataree-n, which is marked by a genitive. Note, 
however, that this pattern, which in Old Nubian is only found in 
case of rcs of place and time, seems to have been generalized in later 
stages of language development until the attributive rc construc- 
tion of Rc + genitive preceding the antecedent became a commonly 
accepted pattern for all restrictive rcs (cf. Nobiin ex. 3). 

In the same context, Awad’s discussion of rcs of manner in No- 
biin also allows us to shed light on an otherwise obscure construc- 
tion in what Browne identifies as the Old Nubian version of a homily 
attributed to St. John Chrysostom: 


TANK AYPOYTKA ANKIMINECO’ TAAALECNNA AK[LA]AT’TOY AYPOYTKENAC’ 
AANKANTOYKA OYEPIrapecik[ENK@]" 


till-ik aurout-ka ank-imin-eso 
God-acc alone-acc consider-NEG-IMP.2SG 
[[.. gad-an-es-in]-n-a akdatt]-ou aurout-k-ende 


flesh-INCH-PT2-3SG-GEN-PRED order?-J alone-acc-c 
adinkan-gou-ka ouer-igar-es-ik-enko 
both-pL-acc one-cAUS-PT2-acc-but 
“Don't consider God alone, nor only the order in which he became 
flesh, but both as made one” 


The syntax of this fragment is complicated, as there is only one 
main verb, anximineco, with object tik and its apposition aypoyTKa. 
In the second part of the sentence the same verb is implied, with the 
entire clause rasareciina ax[a]ar roy aypoyT«- as object. In the third 
part the object of the implied verb is SaiikanroyKa. oyépirapecik- here 
is technically not an extraposed rc (see §6), but rather an apposi- 
tion just like aypoyrxa, in a construction “consider x as y.” The form 
radaceciina in the second part of the clause, however, seems more 
puzzling. If we followed Browne and translate raaareciina ax[a] 
atr- as “construction that became flesh” (his Greek retrotranslation 
has oikovopiay for ax[a]Jatr-) we would not expect to find a corefer- 
ential attributive rc to precede with this type of complex morphol- 
ogy: no agreement ought to be present in coreferential attributive 
clauses (cf. §3.1.1), and the -na suffix would remain completely un- 
explained. If we would apply our observations thus far, we would 
conclude that raaxareciina must be a non-coreferential attributive 
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Rc, and Browne’s translation of ax[a]Jar‘T- as “construction” and 
subject of raaaceciina is incorrect. Moreover, it follows none of the 
patterns observed in §3.3.1; in that case we would expect something 
like *gadanesi akdatt-. The only remaining option is that we are deal- 
ing with some type of rc of place, time, or manner, which ends ina 
genitive and precedes its antecedent. This assumption allows us to 
explain the agreement suffix -i (the Rc is non-coreferential without 
explicit subject), the subsequent genitive -n (rc of time, place, or 
manner), and its position in front of the antecedent. However, the -a 
would remain unaccounted for; in exx. 22-5 the genitive case always 
appeared as -(1)n. If we observe the following example from Nobiin, 
however, it becomes clear that we are dealing here with a predica- 
tive -a, which may have been preserved in Nobiin in rcs of manner 
as a same-subject converb: 


man ideen  an-een aaw-ee-n a kir 
DEM.DIST woman 1SG.Poss-mother do-cOMP1-GEN ssc way 
jelli-ga aaw-i 

job-acc do-PRs.3sG 

“The woman does her job in the same way as my mother does”? 


We may observe here that the rc aneen aaween-a preceding the an- 
tecedent kir is marked by both the genitive and a, here glossed as 
same-subject converb. However, recall that one of the functions of 
the Old Nubian predicative suffix -a is precisely marking verbs with 
the same subject. I suggest that the same is the case in ex. 27, and that 
consequently the translation of ax[a]at’r- in ex. 26 as “construction” 
is erroneous. In his Old Nubian Dictionary, Browne rightly observes 
that we are probably dealing with some type of nominalized form 
with -t of the habitual verb ax-, or its derivative axaax- “to set up,” 
which already suggests a mode or manner of doing things. The sug- 
gested Greek retrotranslation oixovoyiav suggests something simi- 
lar. I have therefore opted here tentatively for the neutral transla- 
tion “order” while suggesting that just like in Nobiin ex. 28 we are 
dealing with a rc of manner. 


3.4 Anaphors 

According to the head raising analysis of rcs, antecedents of an Rc 
are originally generated within the rc and subsequently move up 
to a higher (in the case of Old Nubian, leftward) position. Without 
delving into the technical details, this movement may explain the 
appearance of the juncture vowel that we mentioned before, and 
the fact that the neutral position of attributive clauses seems to be 


39 Cf. also Awan, The Characteristic Features of Non-Kernel Sentences in Nobiin, ex. 633. 
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following the noun, rather than preceding it. It also predicts that 
there are certain syntactic positions within the rc, organized on a 
hierarchical scale,*° that do not allow for relativization, such as pos- 
sessor and postposition phrases. Old Nubian seems to conform this 
generalization: subjects and objects can be relativized (also called 
extracted), whereas other syntactic functions cannot.“ In case rela- 
tivization is impossible, we find an anaphor - also called pro or “re- 
sumptive pronoun’” - which in Old Nubian is always a form of the 
third person singular pronoun tap. 


STENAAAD EITOY COLAINA] TAN CameroyKa ANKIOMENAEA 
agend-a-lo [ eit,-ou [,,, yod-ina tan, nape-gou-ka 
blessed-pRED-Foc man-j _lord-GEN 3SG.GEN sin-PL-ACC 
ank-ij-men-d]]-el 

remember-PLACT-NEG-FUT-DET 

“Blessed is the man whose sins the Lord will not remember” 
(Ps. 31:2) 


in tannan [ ogij, [,.tenn, — ossi 
DEM.PROX COP man 3SG.GEN leg 
bud-s-in-tirti] ] 
dislocated-pT2-3SG-HUM.COMP 

“This is the man whose leg was dislocated” 


Ex. 29a follows the pattern of non-coreferential attributive clauses 
discussed in §3.2.1, but this time we find an anaphor tan “his” coin- 
dexed with the antecedent erroy, as possessor phrases do not allow 
extraction. The same occurs in Andaandi in ex. 29b, where we find 
the anaphor tenn in a similar position. Anaphors also appear in the 
case of oblique phrases such as locatives: 


... JTAAAPE’ AXY EN TAPIO OMENNW* 

-gad-d-re [ dau, [,, ein [tar,io jo-en]]]-no 
-CAUS-FUT-PRS.1SG.PRED path REL 3SG-LOC g0-PRS.2/3SG-LOC 
“I will [guide (vel sim.) you] on the path on which you go” (Ps. 31:8) 


in tannan|[ beled, [,,ay ter=do  ogol=lo 
DEM.PROX COP country 1sG 38G=Loc before=Loc 
taa-s-i] | 


come-PT2-1SG 


40 See KEENAN & Comrie, “Noun Phrase Accessibility and Universal Grammar.” 

41 Owing toa lack of examples, it is unclear whether indirect objects can be extracted, that 
is, can become an antecedent to an Rc in which its syntactical function would be that of an 
indirect object, e.g. “the person John wanted to give a present to.” 

42 JaKosBI & EL-GuzuvuLt, “Relative Clauses in Andaandi,” p. 97. 
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“This is the country to which I came before” 


Just like erroy in ex. 29a, say cannot be extracted from a postposi- 
tional phrase in the rc, which is the reason why we find the loc- 
ative-marked anaphor tapio. Browne's suggestion that ew is here a 
postponed “regular” demonstrative pronoun is erroneous; demon- 
strative pronouns in Old Nubian never follow nominal heads. The 
same construction can be found in Andaandi, ex. 30b. A similar ana- 
phor construction is found in the next example, which however can- 
not be faithfully rendered in English: 


KOEP EN EX Tapio OMoK[Ka] K[a]MATAMHA 

[koeir, [,,ein [el  tar,-io _jdo]]]-k-ka 

tree REL NOW 3SG-LOC go0-DET-ACC 

kap-a-tamé-a 

eat-PRED-VET.2SG-QUOTE 

“Do not eat that which now comes from the tree’ (lit. ‘do not eat the 
tree which now comes from it’)” 


Finally, anaphors also appear in contexts i 


n which raising is impossible due to intervening constituents, such 
as adjectival phrases: 


AOYKMME HN ELTANE COOKKOA TAAIAOKM TAPOY ElTAKAKA 
douk-imme [ én engane, nookko-l 
pay-homage-aFF.isG 2SG.GEN brotherhood glorious-DET 
[.) till-ilok6 tar,-ou ei-tak]]-il-ka 

God-by 3sc-j bless-pass-DET-Acc 
“I pay homage to your glorious brotherhood, blessed by God” 


In this example, the adjective rooxxod intervenes between the ante- 
cedent errane and the Rc TXAM0Kw Tapoy errakk-, hence the appear- 
ance of the anaphor rapoy. 

The strategies of exx. 31 and 32 may also appear together: 


CAAPM KAOKA EN AIPA: CA TAAOY ElroyAa [O]YENNA TAAAM AKIMCCIKA’ 

ed-d-ro6 [kaj-ka [,,, ein [ dig]]]-el 

find-FUT-PRS.2PL colt-acc REL bound-pET 

[..eil tad,-ou[ei-gou-la  ouen-na tad,-do  ak-imis-s]]-ika 
now 3SG-J. mMan-PL-DAT one-GEN 3SG-upon sit-NEG-PT2-ACC 

“You will find a colt that is bound, one upon which no one among 

men has yet sat” (Mk. 11:2) 
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In this example, xadka is coindexed with both taaoy and taxa in 
the rc dependent on it, in the first case because of the intervening 
RC eN irk, and in the second case because Tax. is an inaccessible 
postpositional phrase. Note also that the accusative case ending on 
kadka is unexpected. Owing to a lack of comparative evidence I am 
unable to suggest an explanation, but see the commentary to ex. 89 
for further discussion. 


4. Free relative clauses 


Free or headless rcs have no overt antecedent, but are otherwise 
syntactically similar to the coreferential and non-coreferential ex- 
amples discussed in §1. Whereas Satzinger does not discuss them 
separately, and subsumes them under his main types “A” and “B,” 
Browne treats them separately in Old Nubian Grammar, §4.7.1. Head- 
less Rcs may further be subdivided into subject clauses (§4.1); object 
clauses (§4.2), which include different types of complement clauses 
(§4.2.1-2); and free rcs in other, oblique positions (§4.3). Unlike non- 
coreferential attributive clauses, free Rcs are never introduced by a 
relative pronoun. 


4.1 Subject clauses 
Subject clauses are rcs that in their entirety, i.e., without anteced- 
ent, form the subject of a sentence. 


arENAATOYAD EIPN COTAA AOYATOYA 

agend-a-gou-l6 [Q [,,eir-in  nog-la dou]]-l-gou-1 
blessed-PRED-PL-FOC 2SG-GEN house-DaT exist-DET-PL-DET 
“Blessed are those who stay in your house” 


Satzinger includes this example as a “Type A” Rc, interpreting 
arenAaroyA@ as an antecedent, but when compared to ex. 29 it be- 
comes clear that we are dealing here with a subject clause, that is, 
a free Rc without antecedent. The entire Rc eipN corda aoy- is the 
subject of the adjectival predicate arenaaroysw, which agrees in 
number with the subject. The same holds for the following example 
quoted by Satzinger as an attributive rc, which in fact appears to be 
a coordinated subject clause: 


€N ECCANA CAPMITN CITONKA AOYKATOYA TAN TACCN AKON TEN KOPN 
TNNATTAA@ ETTOATOYN’ 
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ein eis-sana [0 [,. narmit-in eigon-ka 
DEM.PROX be-PT2.3PL.PRED beast-GEN image-acc 
douk]]-il-gou-l 

worship-DET-PL-DET 


[0 [,,, tan tans-in eid-k-on ten kofi-in 
3SG.GEN name-GEN sign-ACC-C 3PL.GEN face-GEN 
tinnatt-iddo ett-o]]-I-gou-l 


front.NMLZ-upon receive-PT1-DET-PL-DET 
“Those have been the ones who worship the image of the beast, who 
received the sign of his name upon their forehead.” (Rev. 14:9) 


Just like the previous example, the interpretation here is straight- 
forward. The subjects of eécana are two subject clauses coordinated 
by the suffix -on in the noun phrase tan TaccN eXxon. Both subject 
clauses are fully marked with a plural suffix and the double deter- 
miner construction we have seen previously. 

A final example is slightly puzzling, in the sense that we are not 
strictly dealing with a subject sentence, but rather with a sentence 
that as a whole seems to have been nominalized: 


ENNNKA OYLA]PUAAE Trecibepr 

[@ [,, einnin-ka oud-gille pes-ij-eri]]-l 
DEM.PROX.PL-ACC 2PL-DIR say-PLACT-PRS.1SG-DET 

“(The fact that) I say these things to you” (Jn. 16:33) 


To take eiinixa here as the antecedent of the rc oy[a]rire mecidepr 
makes no sense, as it would not be marked with the accusative case 
(but cf. kadka in ex. 33); it can be nothing but the direct object of 
tiecibepr. However, this leaves the occurrence of the determiner -1 
unexplained. Perhaps the scribe was attempting to render the per- 
fect tense found in the Greek (tadta AeAdAnua bpiv) by nominal- 
izing the entire sentence. Again, lack of comparative evidence pre- 
vents further speculation. 


4.2 Object clauses 

Object clauses follow the same pattern as subject clauses, but are ob- 
viously marked by the accusative case -xa, sometimes preceded by 
the determiner -. As yet it remains unclear in which contexts the 
determiner may precede the accusative suffix. 
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TRAN TACCAAO AYOYOOYKA KOYPPANAO AYOYOANACO* 

[Q [,, till-in _ tans-il-do auou-j-ou]]-ka 
God-GEN name-DET-in do-PLACT-PRS.2PL-ACC 

kourran-lo auou-j-anas6é 

joyful-Loc do-PLACT-IMP.3PL 

“Do the things you do in God’s name joyfully” 


The free Rc TAN TacckKAo ayoydoyka is here the object of ayoydanaca. 
Note that the implicit antecedent of the rc is plural, as signified by 
the pluractional marker -¢ on both the embedded verb ayoydoyKa 
and the main verb ayoyoanaco. 


Ele OYN ElAPl AOAAICAKA OYKKA ElLAPATACCECN 

eihi [0 [,,, ou-n eiar-i doll-is]]-il-ka ouk-ka 
lo 2SG-GEN know-PRED? want-PT2-DET-ACC 2SG-ACC 
eair-il-gas-se-sin 

know-DET-CAUS-PT2.1SG.PRED-EMP 

“Lo, I have informed you about what you wanted to know.” 


Observe that in ex. 38 we find two instances of a determiner that are 
relatively rare, the first preceding the accusative case in ,orncika(cf. 
eX. 25, 31 Owox[ka] and ex. 32 errakkka) and the second directly fol- 
lowing the verbal root in eidpXraccecit (cf. ex. 8 kondrorroyon). As for 
the curious form eidpi, with either a phonologically reduced predica- 
tive suffix or a juncture vowel, cf. ex. 21 e1apt. 


TIAMMADOA LAAAS’ ELACKA’ EITEPECN ATMA’ 

[2 [,.. pappajja nal-da _—eid-is]|-ka _eit-ere-sin 
Pappajjason-com send-pT2-acc take-PRS.1SG.PRED-EMP 

dippi-la 

village-paT 

“I take what was sent with the son (of) Pappajja to the village” 


Ruffini’s translation is different here, analyzing e.acka as a serial 
verb consisting of err- “to take” and ¢- “to take, bring” with the ac- 
cusative case, rendering it with “receipt.” However, it seems to me 
that an analysis asa free Rc, just like ex. 38, is more likely. I also take 
el,- to be a rare instance of the verb e.- “to send?,” but obviously “to 
take” remains a valid option as well. 


4.2.1 Complement clauses with verbs of reporting and desiring 

Object clauses are a subcategory of complement clauses which may 
appear with verbs of reporting and desiring such as “believe,” “say,” 
“wish,” “think,” “write,” and so on. Grammatically speaking, Old 
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Nubian complement clauses do not differ from regular object claus- 
es, or non-coreferential rcs in general. The subject of the comple- 
ment clause, if overtly expressed, will appear in the genitive case, 
and the entire clause will be marked by the accusative case. As with 
regular non-coreferential attributive rcs, there is a complementary 
distribution between overt subject and the presence of agreement 
morphology. 


tmctey[eijcana eN alk EITPECKa 

pisteu-eis-ana [.,,, ein ai-k _eitr-es]-ka 
believe-pT2-3PL 2SG.GEN 1SG-ACC send.TR-PT2-ACC 
“They believed that you sent me” 


Here we find a complement clause dependent on the verb 
mJcrey[ei]Jcana, with a genitive subject and an embedded verb solely 
marked for tense. There is no overt agreement marking because the 
subject is explicit. The object clause ef aix errpecka is marked with 
the accusative case as an object of the main verb mJcrey[ei]cana. Cf. 
also L. 107.4-5 Kocuocn\ a[kKon]Noa en Aik errpexKa (sic) “So that the 
world knows that you sent me.” 


AOAAMMO OYKA ElAPATAAOAAENKA 

doll-immo [.,,,, ou-ka 

wish-AFF.1/2PL 1PL.EXCL-ACC 
eiar-il-gad-j-ad-en]-ka 
know-DET-CAUS-PLACT-FUT-PRS.2/3SG-ACC 

“We wish that you will inform (lit. cause to know) us” 


In this example we find explicit person marking on the embedded 
verb owing to the absence of explicit subject. The object clause oyxa 
eldpxraadarenka is marked with the accusative case as the object of 
the main verb Aorrnno. 

If there is an explicit subject in the complement clause, it is 
marked by the accusative case. 


(42) P. QI 4 91.1.6-7 

AION’ EKKA TAPIOKON CHTTOP ANNEIKA TPMENKA EAAO OYNNIPAMA 
ai-on ieee eik-ka _tar-io-kon _sipitor ann-eika 

1SG-C 2SG-ACC 3SG-Loc-c foundation 1sG.GEN-ACC 
tir-men]-ka eid-do _— ounn-ir-a-ma 

give.2/3-NEG-acc 2sG-from love-PRS-PRED-COP 

“And I want from you to not give from it to you and to my founda- 
tion.” 
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The subject of the complement clause ekxa is here marked by the 
accusative.” Ruffini translates slightly differently here, choosing to 
render eX.ao as “for you.” This example shows several curious fea- 
tures, such as the absence of tense and agreement morphology in 
the verb of the complement clause tpuenxa.“* Observe also the so- 
called copulative suffix -ma on the main verb,* with the element -u 
that otherwise appears in emphatic environments such as the affir- 
mative and vetitive. Finally, note the inverse order of possessed and 
possessor in cimrop anneika, with the genitive ann- following cimrop. 


CAICN Kay EKKA’ EKKA TI[E]Ca TPPa’ 

yai-sin [,,,,kau  eik]-ka eik-ka _pes-a tir-r-a 

who-EmMp naked be-acc 2SG-ACC Say-PRED give.2/3-PRS-PRED 
“Who told you that you were naked?” (Gen. 3:11) 


In ex. 43 we find a double object construction, with indirect object 
ekka and complement clause kay eka. The double object construc- 
tion is supported by the applicative verb 1p-, usually translated with 
“to give.” 

For comparison, observe the following two examples from Nobiin, 
respectively with an intransitive and transitive verb in the comple- 
ment clause, which feature a similar construction with genitive- 
marked subject and accusative marker on the complement clause: 


tar-iin _kir-ee] ka dolli-ri 
3SG-GEN come-cOMP1 Acc wish/love-PRS.1SG 
I wish him to come 


[sas 


tar-iin  kaba-ka__kab-ee] ka _ firgi-ri 
3SG-GEN food-acc eat-COMP1 ACC want-PRS.1SG 
“T want him to eat the food” 


[ieee 


4.2.2 Complement clauses with verbs of ability 

Other types of complement clauses have been attested in combi- 
nation with variants of the verb eip- “to be able,” which, just as the 
verbs of reporting in §2.2.1, takes a complement clause marked by 
the accusative case. The two following examples show such a com- 
plement clause construction embedded under eip-. 


43 See also P. QI14.3-4 elon eimme tillika [...] tiddekka. 

44 The morphology of negative contexts is still not completely understood for Old Nubian. But 
cf. Nobiin example tar fentiga kab-i “He eats the date,” with tense/agreement suffix, and tar 
fentiga kam-muun with a negative portmanteau suffix (AwaD, The Characteristic Features of 
Non-Kernel Sentences in Nobiin, §3.1.1.1, table 31). Perhaps the same is the case with tpuenta. 

45 BROWNE, Old Nubian Grammar, §3.10. 
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CKENTTAACKEAKA \\ AlAPID TAK[K]a AYOYAOCK E1PATIAAE 
iskel-itt-il-dekel-ka [0 [it Lemp diar-is tak-ka 
pray-NMLZ-DET-C-ACC death-Loc 3sc-acc 

auoul-os]-ik eir]]-il-gille 

save-CcOMPL-acc_ be.able-DET-DIR 

“.and prayer (acc) to whom is able to save him (away/completely) 
from death.” 


The complement clause siapim Tak[K]a ayoyAdck is the object of the 
verb eip- and therefore marked with the accusative -%. The entire 
free RC Alapim Tak[K]a ayoYAOcK eipArrAe is then marked with a de- 
terminer and directive suffix: “to whom is able to save him (away) 
from death.” According to Bechhaus-Gerst, the suffix -dc in ayoynéc- 
should be interpreted as a “movement away from a [...] deictic 
center,”*° which can also carry the meaning of fully completing a 
certain action, in casu the saving. 


PMENTA’ EN AOYEN MAPAN TPIKA’ MKKITAPOA ENKETAA AIMINNALAapika/ 
ir-men-ta [O [,,, ein doun-in — mafiantri-ka 
be.able-NEG-NEG DEM.PROX blind-GEN eye.PL-ACC 
pikk-igar-o]]-1 Leomp ein-ketal di-minn-a-gar]-ika 
awaken-CAUS-PT1.DET | DEM.PROX-also die-NEG-PRED-CAUS-ACC 
“Is the one who opened the eyes of this blind man not also able to 
raise this one from the dead?” (Jn 11:37) 


The main verb puenta here shows the compounding of the two neg- 
ative suffixes -uen and -ra, which is only attested with the verb p- “to 
be able” and a1- “to die.”4” Again note the absence of person morphol- 
ogy in the negative verb, as observed in ex. 42 Tpuenka. Assuming, 
with Browne, that we are dealing here with the introduction to a 
question “Is (he) not able to...?,” the clause eiikeTar amminnarapixa is a 
complement to puenta, marked by the accusative case -xa. The sub- 
ject of puewra is formed by the subject clause et aoyrn [...] nkxirapor 
“the one who opened the eyes of this blind man.” eit should not be 
interpreted as a relative pronoun, as these never appear in free Rcs. 
Again we find a similar construction in Nobiin: 


ay sirig-ka kay-inan]-ga _ esk-ir-i 
1sG boat-acc make-1nF-acc_ be.able-prs-1sG 
“Tam able to make a boat” 


ae 


46 BecHHAus-GERST, The (Hi)story of Nobiin, 156. The directionality of the perfective suffix is 
contested by Jakosi & Ex-GuzuuLl, “Semantic Change and Heterosemy of Dongolawi ed,” 
pp. 128-9. 

47 BRowneE, Old Nubian Grammar, §3.9.20. See also BROWNE, Old Nubian Dictionary, p. 163, and 
SmacIna, “Einige Probleme der Morphologie des Altnubischen,” p. 395. 
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4.3 Other free relative clauses 
Except for subject and object positions, free Rcs may also appear in 
other positions in the sentence. 


OYEX TPA AAATAOYIAKA YAAAATOYAAAA YAAHMENEN TAAOY TAKKA SYOAKA 
AElPAAO’ 
ouel tir-1 [@ [,,, allilouia-ka _psall]]-il-gou-l-dal 
anyone-DET Alleluia-acc sing.psalms-DET-PL-DET-CcOM 
psal-émen-en 
sing.psalms-NEG-PRS.2/3SG 
[ till-ou [,,,tak-ka  au-o]]-l-ka aeir-a-lo 

God-j 3S8G-acc make-pT1-DET-acc insult-PRED-FOC 
“If anyone does not sing with those who sing Alleluia, he insults the 
God who made him” 


The free rc here is anndoyiaka YAAUroy~rAsar® “with those who sing 
Alleluia,” with the antecedent “those” implied. 


TENKTKA’ ONKEN ATTA’ TAAN’ OYNTAAAA' TIEAN’ OYEPACN’ ENNACN’ 


[@ [,.. genkit-ka on-ke]]-l appa 
goodness.NMLz-acc love-coNSUET-DET for 

[0 [,,, till-in  ount-il-dal pell]-in  ouer-a-sin 
God-cEN love-DET-coM be-GEN one-PRED-EMP 

enn-a-sin 


be-PRED-EMP 
“For who loves goodness is one of those who are with the love of 
God” 


This example contains two free rcs, the first renkrKa’ onxed as sub- 
ject of the sentence and the second Txaw oynTAAAX’ TeAN as a genitive 
belonging to oyépacit. Satzinger suggests an “unexpected” interpre- 
tation of the suffix -N in nen as third person singular morpheme, 
whereas the fact that the rc precedes its antecedent and the pres- 
ence of the verb ned-, which besides “to be” can also mean “to come 
out,” suggest here a genitive case. 

We are now able to analyze a complicated sentence such as the 
complete verse of Heb. 6:7, which contains a number of embedded 
RCS: 


CKTOY CEAIANNO d[POY TA]AAG@ OMNA COYKKOAKA CipIma ETA TO[Pa(?)] 


AGC AGCCOY EATAKKOYAKA’ EN TAK<K>& TOP[MA]KKATOYKA TIEEIA OCA 
TOOIAAE TAAAOSG[a] TAOYEKA ETAPATOYEAO™ 


48 Browne writes Yarrr royrAaar. 
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[ iskt-ou [4 [,, yedian-no[arou [,,tad-dé  jon-a 
earth-j often-Loc rain 3SsG-upon strike-PRED 
soukk-o] ]-l-ka sirip-a et-a tor-a] 
descend-pT1-DET-acc drink-pRED take-PpRED enter-PRED 
[des dess-ou [,,, el-takk-ou]]-l-ka 
crop green-J _ obtain-pass-PT1-DET-Acc 
[@ [,, ein [tak-ka torpak-k]]]-il-gou-ka 

REL 3SG-Acc harvest-CONSUET-DET-PL-ACC 


peei-a os-a tij-j]]-il-de 
produce-PRED come.out-PRED give.2/3-PLACT-DET-C 
till-illo-j6a taoue-ka et-ara-goue-lo 


God-Loc-through blessing-acc receive-PT1.PRED-PL.PRED-FOC 
“And the earth which, drinking up the rain that often strikes upon 
it, produces obtained green crops for those who harvest it, received 
blessing(s?) from God” (Heb. 6:7) 


The subject of the verb at the end of the sentence, érapa- is the entire 
clause éxToy [...] need dca TOS.A¢ “and the earth which produces...” 
The rc ending in the verbal complex need Gca THN. €- has as its ob- 
ject aec aeccoy extaxkoydka “obtained green crops,” with a slightly 
curious verb edtakxoy)-. I have opted here to interpret the mor- 
pheme -oy as a variant of the preterite 1 morpheme, both because 
it is a coreferential attributive rc (cf. §7 below) and an interpreta- 
tion as an agreement suffix would make no sense. The indirect ob- 
ject, supported by the applicative verb T0-, is the free Rc ef Tak<k>a 
Top[na]xxiroyka “for those who harvest it.” All of this is preceded by 
a lengthy apposition reatanno [...] cipima era To[pa(?)] “drinking up 
the rain that often strikes upon it,” which in turn contains a corefer- 
ential attributive rc with antecedent d[poy. Note that both coyxxorKa 
and erTaxxoyka retain the determiner before the accusative case. 


5 Relative clauses and predicative -a 


As Satzinger points out, in case the antecedent of an rc is marked 
with the predicative, both the rc and its antecedent will feature the 
predicative suffix. The predicative -a therefore behaves differently 
from genuine case markings such as the accusative -xa and geni- 
tive -Na, which only appear at the right edge of the noun phrase. 
The precise syntactical structure underlying the assignment of the 
predicative case, however, still lacks clarification. What follows will 
therefore be a description of the different types of rcs that we have 
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encountered in the previous sections in the different contexts in 
which a predicative suffix appears.“° 


5.1 Nominal predicates 

The predicative suffix -a first of all indicates the main verbal or 
nominal predicate of a sentence. In case the nominal predicate is 
accompanied by a Rc, it is also marked with the predicative. 


KATAMETACMA OYOYKIAO TAA KDAAON \\ Cayelpa CCc[iIroy]Na CECAdAO 
OKTAaKNA \\ 


[0 [,,, katapetasma ouou-ka-lo pal-a kil]]-l-on 
veil second-Acc-FOC come.out-PRED come-DET-C 
[ naueir-a [,, niss-igou-na niss-a-a-lo 


tent-PRED holy-pL-GcEN holy-PRED-QUOTE-FOC 
ok-tak-n]]-a 
call-PAss-PRS.2/3SG-PRED 
“And that which comes after the second veil is the tabernacle, which 
is called the Holy of Holies” (Heb. 9:3) 


The subject of the nominal predicate rayeipa is a subject clause 
KATAMIETACMA OYOYKAAO TAAda KDAON, and it is accompanied by the 
attributive Rc récfiroy]na récaddo oxTaknd. As we expect, both the 
nominal predicate and the rc are marked by the predicative suffix. 


5.2 Complex verbal predicates 

What Browne calls “periphrastic” constructions are in fact not es- 
sentially different from the complement clauses we have discussed 
above in §4.2.1-2, namely a full sentence embedded under a verb. 
In most instances of such constructions,*° the main verb is a copula 
without any overt tense marking, whereas the rc is marked with the 
predicative, like a regular nominal or verbal predicate. The embed- 
ded verb can either appear with or without agreement morphology. 
I will just give a number of representative examples. 


TAPON MIpa ATENAE OYNNAPA MENNAAG’ 


tar-on mir-a ag-ende 
38sG-c be.barren-PRED remain-NEG 
[[ ounn-ar]-a men-n]-a-l6 


bear-PT1-PRED NEG-PRS.2/3SG-PRED-FOC 
“And she, remaining barren, did not bear” 


49 1 follow here the observations made in “A Note on the Old Nubian Morpheme -a in Nominal 
and Verbal Predicates.” 

50 linclude here only what Browne refers to as “predicative” and “indicative” periphrastic 
constructions (Browne, Old Nubian Grammar, §§3.9.14-15). 


Old Nubian Relative Clauses 


TKKNNON MOPKAO TIAdaNAC’ MOPKA AClAPKA CEPA ENENNEOOYN 


tikkin-non imjirk-lo paj-anaso 
nevertheless-c disobedience-Loc cease-IMP.3PL 
imjirk-il [| deiar-ka — neg-r]-a 


disobedience-pET death-acc produce-PRs-PRED 
en-en]-nejoun 

be-pRs.2/38G-because 

“But nevertheless cease disobedience, because disobedience pro- 
duces death” 


APMCTAKKAGCION ENANA EIFAAE TIAPAACKEAAO® 

[[ armis-tak-k]-a-eion ein-d-n]-a 
judge-PASS-PRS-PRED-C be-FUT-PRS.2/3SG-PRED 

eig-il-de __tiaf-il-dekel-lo 

fire-pET-c sulphur-DET-c-Loc 

“And he will be judged in fire and sulphur” (Rev. 14:10) 


In this example, the copula eivna contains the modal suffix -a, giv- 
ing the entire verbal complex a future sense. Note also the progres- 
sive assimilation of the present (or neutral) tense marker -p after 
-Tak iN ApMCTAKKAEION. 

As we have observed above, agreement morphology appears in 
the embedded verb at the moment the subject of the embedded verb 
is not coreferential with the subject of the copula: 


AAECN OYNNPE ENENNON’ XPICTIANOCALAAMME’ 
ale-sin [[ ounn-r-e] en-en]-non 
truly-Emp bear-PRS-1SG.PRED be-prRs.2/3SG-c 
khristianos-an-ad-imme 
Christian-iNCH-FUT-AFF.1SG.PRED 

“If I give birth, I will become a Christian” 


OOYPIKA MINAL MNAIAO TIECINA AOYMMENECCN 
[-jouri-ka  mindimindi-lo _ pes-in]-a 
-about-acc individually-Loc say-pRs.2/3SG-PRED 
doum-men-ess-in 
exist-NEG-PT2-2/3SG 
“.. about ... it is impossible to speak individually” (Heb. 9:5) 


Browne analyzes the verb here as doum-men-es-sin, with the em- 
phatic marker -ci. However, the positioning of a verb marked with 
this suffix at the end of sentence is unexpected, and with the begin- 
ning of the sentence missing no definitive grammatical analysis can 
be given. 
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Complex verbal predicates can of course in turn be embedded, 
such as in the following example: 


AOTAPITOYA MAGAAOCKAO Tapa [\\] JePoYCcaAMIO KIcANd TIecparoy[é] 
GINA 


dogd-ri-gou-l masalosk-lo tar-a ierousalm-io 
Magus-PL-PL-DET east-LOC come-PRED Jerusalem-Loc 
ki-s-an-a [1 | pes-r]-a-goue ein]-il 


come-PT2-3PL-PRED  SaYy-PRS-PRED-PL-PRED be-DET 
“The magi, coming from the east, arrived in Jerusalem, and said: ...” 


The Rc necpsroy[é] en is attributive to ~orapiroy, in spite of its dis- 
tance. And although it is nominalized with the determiner -1, the 
internal structure of the clause remains the same: the copula em- 
preceded by an rc marked by the predicative suffix, as well as num- 
ber agreement with its antecedent. 


5.3 Vocative or appellative contexts 
The predicative -a appears also in vocative or appellative environ- 
ments, where someone is called or called upon. 


ONTAKParoYeKe 

[@ [,,. on-tak-r]]-a-goue-ke 
love-PASS-PRS-PRED-PL.PRED-2PL 

“You, beloved” 


TANNACW AMONA TAPOYACCATOYEKE 
tan-nas6 [0 [,,, apo-na 
come-IMP.2PL isGc.Poss.father-GEN 
tarou-as-s]]-a-goue-ke 
bless-TR-PT2-PRED-PL.PRED-2PL 

“Come, you, whom my father blessed” 


Both examples contain a free rc which is marked by a predicative -a, 
with plural predicative suffix -royé, and in both cases a special voca- 
tive suffix that refers to the second person plural “you,” -xe. Other- 
wise the Rc seems to behave grammatically like the ones discussed 
above, such as marking the subject with a genitive case. 

Other examples are grammatically a bit more complex: 


Old Nubian Relative Clauses 


COKKOPa XPICTOCN MapTYPOCOY CGCOY MHNANA ayCarw 

[nokkor-a __[,,, khristos-in marturos-ou niss-ou 

miracle-preD Christ-GENmartyr-j _holy-j 

ména-na au-s]-a-16 

Mina-GEN do-PT2-PRED-FOC 

“(It is) a miracle performed by Mina, the holy martyr of Christ” 


We are dealing here with regular non-coreferential attributive rc 
in which both the antecedent roxxopa and Rc xpictocn [...] ayca- are 
marked with the predicative -a. The rc shows no agreement mark- 
ing, as the subject is overtly expressed, with a genitive suffix. The 
example in question is the first sentence of the text known as the 
Miracle of St Mina (or Menas) and as such functions as a type of an- 
nouncement or caption for the entire story. 

This vocative-like usage of the predicative suffix also appears in 
other contexts, for example in one of Griffith's graffiti. I give here an 
extensive fragment: 


TlEeTPOCi eApMl ZTH TeperoyKa KOPOPA’ al Ela’ TIECCI FAMETOYKA 
TOKAPa’ AINEC)’ ANNA APEN OYKOYPP’ AlKA MATTAKA KIMPa PTTAMICW 
petros-i[,,, harm-i  kolotit-in _ tere-gou-ka kofi-j-r]-a 
Peter-j heaven-j seventh-ceNn key-pL-acchave-PLACT-PRS-PRED 
Call. ai ei-a pes-s]-i napel-gou-ka tok-ar]-a 

1SG say-PRED say-PT2-J sins-PL-acc forgive-PT1-PRED 
din-es6 an-na —afi-en _oukour-ro 
give.1-IMP.28G 1SG-GEN life-GEN day-Loc 
ai-ka _matta-ka kipr-a git-tamiso 
1isG-acc affliction-acc eat.TR-PRED CAUS-VET.2SG 
“Peter, who has the keys of the seventh heaven, who has forgiven 
the sins that I have spoken, give, do not cause my affliction to con- 
sume me in the days of my life”™ 


Peter, the one who is called upon here by the author of the graffito, 
is qualified by two coreferential attributive rcs, both ending in the 
predicative suffix -a. The first coreferential attributive rc shows the 
pattern we have seen before, whereas the second one contains an 
additional non-coreferential attributive Rc a ea” necci, with the 
antecedent raneroyKa (see ex. 20 for discussion). This lengthy ap- 
pellation to Peter is then followed by an imperative aiecw and a ve- 
titive kinpa rTTamico. 


51 BROWNE, “Griffith’s Old Nubian Graffito 4,” p. 19, translates “O Peter, you who have the keys 
of the 7 heavens, forgive me for the sins that I uttered. Cause me not to eat tribulation in the 
time of my life,” interpreting roxapa as an imperative and aixa as the object of rtramicw: 
instead of xinpa. 
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5.4 Adjunctive/appositional clauses 

Satzinger gives a few other examples in which the predicative -a ap- 
pears. These, however, are not proper RCs, i.e. with a fully developed 
clausal structure including tense and subject and/or agreement 
morphology, but rather embedded verb phrases without any higher 
projection, without possible subject, and without ever featuring a 
relative pronoun. Needless to say, all of them are coreferential. 


TAMA CLAAAA AOPAAY’ Ca TIATIAR AOYAXAAR™ 

pap-a [.pgal-la doull]-a ya [,,, pap-la doull]-a 
father-PRED son-DAT exist-PRED son.PRED father-paT exist-PRED 
“Father being in the son, son being in the father” 


OYPOYA TAKA OYNNA 

ourou-a_ _[,,, til-ka_—ounn]-a 
king-PRED God-acc_ love-PRED 
“God-loving king” 


€ KMITA XPICTOCIKA OYNNATOYEKE 

e [,,,kipt-a [ khristos-ka ounn]]-a-goue-ke 

oh people-preD Christ-acc love-PRED-PL.PRED-2PL 
“O Christ-loving people” 


5.5 Topicalization of the antecedent 

There are a few recorded cases of rcs with an antecedent marked by 
the predicative suffix that seems to have moved to a more leftward 
position. In all of these cases we are dealing with a topicalized ante- 
cedent, as signaled by the appearance of the “emphatic” suffix -ci* 
and the predicative suffix. However, as predicative morphology is 
not always present in the rc itself (as in exx. 52-62), it may be the 
case that this assignment only takes place after movement of the an- 
tecedent. In all examples below, the movement is not visible on the 
surface. The intuition that leftward movement is involved derives 
from 1) the fact that -ci does not always appear in these contexts 
and that its presence must be linked to a specific syntactic position 
in the sentence, and 2) the abundant presence of -ci in contexts of 
quantifier raising, which in other languages explicitly features left- 
ward movement (see §5.6). This type of ci-topicalization is allowed 
from both coreferential and non-coreferential attributive clauses. 


52 There is no room here for a full discussion of the -cin morpheme, which has been analyzed 
by SaTZzINGER, “Relativsatz und Thematisierung im Altnubischen,” pp. 195ff; BROWNE, Old 
Nubian Grammar, §3.10; BROWNE, Old Nubian Dictionary: Appendices, pp. 28-37, esp. p. 31 
“Predicative + -cii as Antecedent”; and Bechhaus-Gerst, The (Hi)story of Nobiin, pp. 103-4. 
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CTAYTOCA AAPIKEPAAO’ TAAACN TAAAO TAAAG OAAOAAOSOMA™ 66 

stauros-il adfiike-r-a-lo till-a-sin, St. 27.7-10 

cross-DET life.giving-pRS-PRED-FOC God-PRED-EMP one Sa6a 
RTA 49 


[t; [..gad-lo  tad-d6d __oll-o]-I-lojo-a 
flesh-Loc 3sc-upon hang-pT1-DET-because-PRED 


“The cross is life-giving, because of God who hung upon it in the 
flesh” 


In this example, r\,\ach has apparently moved to the left, and has 
been marked by the emphatic suffix -cu. Note that the Rc raaro 
TAAAD OANA OGM is marked with the predicative -a. 


COAA TAAA OYNA’ OYN AEATOYNAGCION ECOTTLAEPA’ AlATOYECN Cameo 67 
TOYKMA KOPKA ETOATOYNAEION IATOPOCA* St. 4.7-5.1 
nod-a till-a ou-na as 
Lord-PRED God-PRED 1PL.EXCL-GEN 
ou-n aeil-gou-na-eion esoggi-der-a 
1PL.EXCL-GEN heart-PL-GEN-c release-NMLZ-PRED 
ai-a-goue-sin, nape-lo toukm-a 
heart-PRED-PL.PRED-EMP sin-Loc  stink-PRED 
[t, [. kor-ka et-o]-I-gou-na-eion iatoros-a 
wound-acc receive-PT1-DET-PL-GEN-c doctor-PRED 
“God, our Lord, and deliverance of our hearts, and doctor of wound- 
ed hearts, stinking in sin” 


This series of appeals to God contains one RC Kopka éToAroyNaeion, 
with the antecedent aisroyécn, which clearly has moved out of geni- 
tive construction into a higher position in the phrase, where it has 
been marked with the emphatic marker -cu, and the predicative 
marker -a. More clear than ex. 66, this example is perhaps evidence 
of ci-topicalization as both the predicative -a and -ci are assigned in 
the target position, whereas the rc is not marked by the predicative, 
but rather with the genitive, as attributive to ixropoca. 


XPICTIANOCIFOYN GIAHYTOYA TIECPAN OYATPA’ TMEKATOYECN CCCOY 68 
MHNANA MAPEMTN KCCEAA AYOATOYKA’ M. 2.14-17 
kristianos-igou-n _ eiléu-gou-l pes-ran oulgr-a 
Christian-PL-GEN woman.PL-PL-DET talk-pRs.3PL hear-PRED 
toek-a-goue-sin, [t; [1 Niss-ow ména-na 
miracle-PRED-PL.PRED-EMP holy-} Mina-cEN 

mare6t-in kisse-la au-j]]-il-gou-ka 

Mareotis-GEN church-paT do-PLACT-DET-PL-ACC 

“Hearing the women of the Christians talk about the miracles that 
Saint Mina performed in the church of Mareotis” 
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This is another example in which the antecedent twéxaroyécii has 
moved leftward and become marked with the predicative and em- 
phatic markers. Again the rc is not marked with the predicative -a, 
but with the accusative. 


42. 69 EITAPITPAAO OYEXENAE APOIKA EIPIMENTAAO’ ECCETOYECN ATTEAOCNA 
P. Q1110.A.i.12-15 AYAOCLOICINNA APTIKA’ 
mene eigarigra-lo ouel-ende (..,,, dir-j]-ika eir-imen-ta-lo 
thus-FOoC one-NEG count-PLact-acc be.able-NEG-NEG-FOC 
nisse-goue-sin, [t, [,.. aggelos-na 
holy.PRED-PL.PRED-EMP angel-GEN 
aul-os-ij-is-in]]-na dirti-ka 


save-COMPL-PLACT-PT2-2/3SG?-GEN number-Acc 
“a . 

So no one is able to count the number of holy ones whom the angel 
saved” 


This final example first shows a complement clause apdixa depen- 
dent on the verb of ability e:pmentaro (see §4.2.2), followed by the 
antecedent réceroyéci of the Rc arredocnd aydocidicinna. As in ex. 67, 
the antecedent has moved out of a possessor phrase, here depen- 
dent on the object of apdixa, aptixa:. Note that the analysis of -in in 
ayaocidicinna is uncertain. Because the subject of the Rc arredocna is 
explicit, we normally do not expect to find agreement morphology. 
The only other option is that we are dealing here with an assimilated 
form of the determiner -1\, which, however, never seems to appear 
before the genitive case. 


5.6 Relative clauses within the scope of quantifiers 

A special instance of attributive rcs marked with the predicative 
suffix are those whose antecedents are the quantifiers u@man “all” 
and oyed Tp- “any” which mark constituents within their scope with 
the predicative -a. Apart from featuring this additional marker, the 
RCs have also moved into the scope of the quantifier and are there- 
fore structurally similar to coreferential rcs with a restricted read- 
ing as discussed in §3.1.1.8 


70 TAN COTAA AOYAPA MAGANTOYKETAAAECION MEIPATOYEAM CICCANA 
M. 25-7 [L. tan nog-la dou-ar]-a misSan]-gou-ketalle-eion 
mre1e 3SG.GEN house-DAT live-PT1-PRED all-pL-also-c 
meir-a-goue-l6o eis-s-ana 


be.barren.PRS-PRED-PL.PRED-FOC be-PT2-3PL.PRED 
“And also all who lived in her house were barren” 


53 Leftward movement of the rc has not been indicated in the examples below. 
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This example features a coreferential attributive Rc embedded un- 
der the antecedent u@qman- and therefore marked with the predica- 
tive. Although Satzinger follows Browne in claiming that because 
of this predicative marker before u@man- “es steht Pradikativ statt 
Verbid, und Indikativ statt Subjunktiv,’* such a statement is mean- 
ingless in a descriptive context in which we attend to Old Nubian 
morphology, under the assumption that it is more an agglutinative 
rather than a synthetic language.» Note also the complex verbal 
predicate with copula and predicative-marked neiparoyé- (cf. §5.2). 


EN TAKKA TIOOICNA M[D]Manka apoi edren KeTAAENKA \[\] TeKKa [TH] 

OO[IKONNO]& 

[Le ein tak-ka _ tij-j-is-n]-a missan]-ka 
2SG.GEN 3SG-ACC give.2/3-PLACT-PT2-2/3SG-PRED all-acc 

afij-i ellenketallen-ka tek-ka  tij-j-ikonnoa 

life-j eternal-acc 3PL-ACC give.2/3-PLACT-FIN.2/3SG 

“So that all that you have given him you give them eternal life” 

(Jn. 17:2) 


The grammatical analysis of this sentence, with no less than four 
accusative marked constituents, does not appear straightforward, 
and it is helpful to look at the Textus Receptus from Jn. 17:2, which 
Browne identifies as the verse that is translated here. In Greek we 
read va mav 6 Se8mxas adt® Swoy adtots Cwrv aiwviov, and at first 
sight it seems that the Old Nubian follows the Greek original rather 
faithfully, perhaps to the detriment of its own grammatical coher- 
ence. The purposive construction tva [...] Sao “in order to, so that 
you give” is translated in Old Nubian by the (emended) final verb 
form [T]d6d[ikonno]&, whose indirect object avtois is rendered with 
the accusative texxa and direct object Cwrv aiwviov with apoi ern 
keTadrenka. The translation of the Greek phrase n&v 6 S€5wxKac 
avté, with nav “everything, all” in the accusative case and rendered 
in Old Nubian eft Takka TIddicNd U[D]@anxa, is somewhat less intui- 
tive. Note both the genitive subject en and agreement marking on 
Tiddicnd are explicit, to avoid any ambiguity. The King James Bible 
translation of the Textus Receptus gives the rather fluent “that he 
should give eternal life to as many as thou hast given him,” whereas 
Browne translates the Old Nubian with “in order that, as for all you 
have given him, he may give eternal life to them,” with an inexpli- 
cable “as for.” Yet in both translations, et Takka TIddicNds H[D]qManka 
and m&v 6 Sé5wxac avt® Swon are appositions to texxa and avdtotc 


54 SATZINGER, “Relativsatz und Thematisierung im Altnubischen,” p. 189 
55 VAN GERVEN OEI, “Remarks toward a Revised Grammar of Old Nubian,” pp. 174-80. 
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respectively. Also note that the plural object marker -66 in tid6icnd 
refers to the antecedent u[®]qan-. 


5.7 Quantifier raising 

Satzinger points out that it is “remarkable” that the construction 
with -cit as discussed in §5.3 often appears in the context of the quan- 
tifiers uDman “all” and duu “everyone.” This fact, however, seems to 
support our initial intuition that a constituent marked by predicative 
and -cii has moved out of its original position to a higher position (cf. 
§5.4). This type of movement in the scope of quantifiers in commonly 
referred to as “quantifier raising,” a result of the interaction between 
semantics and syntax levels of representation. I repeat here the ex- 
amples given by Satzinger, which are otherwise grammatically akin 
to the examples adduced in the previous sections. 


EITA MAMANACIN TAA TALCCAAO A2YOYATOYA AIOYAEN’ TAXAOPO OYEAKA 
EXMENANNAAO™ 


[ eit-a missan]-a-sin, [t, [,,, till-il tans-il-do 
man-PRED all-pRED-EMP God-pet(sic!) name-pDET-in 
auou]]-I-gou-l aiouil-en till-il-oro 


do-DET-PL-DET _ be.grudging?-prs.2/3sc God-pET-from 
ouel-ka __el-men-d-inna-lo 

one-acc obtain-NEG-FUT-PRS.2/3SG.PRED-FOC 

“All men who act in God’s name, when grudging(?), will obtain 
nothing from God” 


Appa Maanaf{d}cn’ aiariAre MICTEYAON AIMENTAAO €AAENTOYAO 
KCKAAO’ 


[afiir-a missan]-a-sin, [t, [,,, ai-agille pisteu]]-l-on 
living.being-pRED all-pRED-EMP 1sG-DIR _believe-DET-c 
di-men-ta-lo ellen-gou-lo kiskil-lo 


die-NEG-NEG-Foc eternity-pL-Loc until-Loc 
“And all living beings who believe in me do not die until eternity” 
(Jn. 11:27) 


OMMASPOYECN TEN AEA OYATTOAO CTAYPOCAATAAE MICTEYOATOYAAON 
TAYMAO CONOA AOYANNA’ 

jimmil-a-goue-sin1 [t, [,. ten aeil — ouatto-loi 
everyone-PRED-PL.PRED 3PL.GEN heart entire-Loc 
stauros-lagille pisteu-o]]-l-gou-ll-on taud-lo —nonj-il 
cross-DIR believe-PT1-DET-PL-DET-c under-Loc stand-DET 
dou-d-inna 

exist-FUT-PRS.2/3SG.PRED 

“And everyone who believes in the cross with their entire heart will 
stand under (it)” 
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Inall three examples we find that the consituent including the quan- 
tifier has moved to the first position in the clause, leaving behind the 
Rc. Note that we have observed in §5.5 that ina neutral environment 
Rcs always precede a quantifier. In exx. 72-4, however, we find that 
they all have moved and have been marked by the predicative mark- 
er -a and the emphatic marker -ci. 

Whereas exx. 72-4 all showed subjects containing a quantifier, 
the following examples all feature an object containing a quantifier. 
In each case the quantifier has moved up to the left edge of the con- 
stitutent. 


€ AN ILATA TIETPOC] ON OYPOY AN ELLAETOYEKE’ OYAAO E1EPA 75 
cle]eia MDaManaroyéch’ ioyaatdcpi Manc{*}Kaciroyna aifa]rAe St. 8.5-10 
AYELOCANTOYNKA’ RTA SS 
e an pidt-a petros-i on 
oh 18G.GEN friend-pRED Peter-jJ c 
our-ou an ennae-goue-ke 
2PL-J 1SG.GEN brother.PL.PRED-PL.PRED-2PL 
oul-lo eier-a [ neei-a misSan]-a-goue-sin, 
2PL-FOC know.PRS-PRED thing-PREDall-PRED-PL.PRED-EMP 
[t, [. ioudaios-ri_ mamiskaei-gou-na ai-agille 
Jew-PL unjust.PL-PL-GEN 1SG-DIR 
au-eij-s-an]]-gou-n-ka 
do-PLACT-PT2-3PL-PL-?-ACG 
“Oh Peter, my friend, and you, my brothers, you know all the things 
that the unjust Jews did to me” 


Note here the presence of both an overt subject ioyaaidcpi uanc{'} 
kaciroyna and agreement morphology in the embedded verb ayeican- 
(cf. ex. 69), and also observe the curious presence of the nu before 
the accusative -xa, which unfortunately remains unexplained. 


ONKETAAAE APOYATAPAMH’ OMMAATOYECN TAN CTaypl[ocA]A@ TeeXroyKa’ 76 
on-ketalle arouagar-a-mé St. 293-6 
c-also protect.cAUS-PRED-IMP.2/3SG ee 
jimmil-a-goue-sin, 
everyone-PRED-PL.PRED-EMP 
[t, [. tan istauros-il-dd __teei]]-I-gou-ka 

3SG.GEN cross-DET-in  hope-DET-PL-Acc 
“And also protect everyone who hopes in his cross” 
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KOAATKMMA TRAN CITA OYEA TLAACN’ OYEPAAW AKA EAAACOY OYATTOKA 
TAAA CKKKKA 
kolat-k-imma till-il —_‘[ eit-a ouel tid] -a-sin, 
like-cONSUET-AFF.2/38G God-DET man-PRED anyone-PRED-EMP 
ouer-il-d6 ak-a 
mountain-DET-upon  sit-PRED 
[t, [,. thalas-ou ouatto-ka gill-a nik-k]]-ik-ka 

sea-J entire-Acc consider-PRED see-CONSUET?-DET-ACC 
“God is like a man, sitting upon a mountain, who is considering the 
entire sea” 


I would like to emphasize again that in all above examples of ci- 
topicalization, the topicalized antecedent cannot move out of its 
constituent, but only moves to its leftmost position, as in above ex- 
ample. This only makes sense under the assumption of head raising 
movement, a possible interpretative framework for Old Nubian rcs 
that I have referred to earlier. This becomes clear when we contrast 
exx. 72-7 with an example in which the constituent that is topical- 
ized by -cit is not the antecedent of an attributive rc. 


MP<E>CEN CAAACIN TIECCINAAM TRAINA OYNEKATTOY CCCOY’ KIPIAAM@CEL 
IEPOYCAAIMINA MATIACOY CCCENWKX: 

[drese-n sal]-a-sin, pes-s-in-a-lo, 

praise-GEN speech-PRED-EMP sSay-PT2-3SG-PRED-FOC 

till-ina ounekatt-ou niss-ou_ kirillds-ei ierousalim-ina 

God-GEN wise-J holy-j Cyril-j Jerusalem-cEN 

papas-ou nissendk-il t; t; 

father-j holy-pET 

“(It is) a speech of praise made by the holy wise man of God, Cyril 
holy father of Jerusalem.” 


Superficially, this example is similar to ex. 61, functioning as a sort 
of captioning to the text that follows, in this case a sermon on the 
four creatures. There are however, notable differences. First of all, it 
features the suffix -cm, which we are by now acquainted with. Fur- 
thermore, it seems that the verb has moved out of its original posi- 
tion at the end of the clause. Observe also that the verb has person 
morphology, while the subject of the clause Txama [...] récen@KX is 
simply marked with a determiner, as we would expect in a regular 
sentence. So it seems that we are not dealing with an extraction of 
an antecedent from an Rc, as is suggested by Satzinger, but rather 
with a different kind of inversion, based on a regular sov sentence; 
the translation with a passive in English therefore only imitates the 
word order, but not the morphology. What we are dealing with is 
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@p<e>cen cad- starting out as an object of neccina-, within the usual 
sov order of an Old Nubian sentence, but which is subsequently 
topicalized with the predicative and -cin, moving to the leftmost po- 
sition in the sentence. What the head raising analysis of rc predicts, 
is that this type of long-distance movement would be impossible for 
antecedents in an Rc. This seems to be confirmed by exx. 72-7. 


6 Extraposition 


Old Nubian is an sov language, meaning that modifiers in gener- 
al precede heads. We have already seen that most attributive rcs, 
except for certain non-coreferential attributive rcs (§3.3.1), Rcs of 
time, place, and manner (§3.3.2), and rcs in the scope of quantifiers 
(§5.6), do not follow this pattern. This situation can be accounted 
for through the head raising analysis of Rcs, an analysis that is em- 
pirically supported by the existence of anaphors (§3.4), and the con- 
straints on cii-topicalization and quantifier raising (§5.7). However, 
in some cases we find that material is transported to the right edge 
of the clause, usually in a position following the main verb of the 
sentence. We speak of extraposition when a constituent is partially 
or fully moved to the right edge of the main clause, therefore ap- 
pearing after the main verb in its original position. Extraposition 
regularly happens in case of “heavy” constituents, such as coordi- 
nated noun phrases, as can be noticed from the following examples. 
Extraposition only seems to appear in the case of non-coreferential 
RCS. 


ENMON ENNA alpd EAAEN KETAAAEN’ EIPOY TAAOY TION! AYPOYTKA ElaPl ON 
€ITCCOY IHCOYC! XPICTOCIKA 
ein-mon ein-na afij ellen ketallen 
DEM.PROX-C_ be-PrRS.2/38G life eternal 
[eir-ou till-ou tijn-i aurout]-ka t, eiar-i 
2sG-J God-j true-j alone-acc know-PRED? 
[ on [,,, eit-iss]-ou  iésous-i khristos]-ika, 
Cc send-PT2-J Jesus-j Christ-acc 
“And this is the eternal life: to know you, the only true God and 
Jesus Christ whom you sent” (Jn. 17:3) 


The extraposition of the second part of the coordinated noun phrase 
that is the object of eidpi is straightforward, as it is moved to the 
right edge of the main clause. The extraposed clause errécoy iticoyci 
xpictoc- itself contains a Rc without, however, an explicit subject, as 


56 Verbs marked by -do or with affirmative or imperative case marking often move to a position 
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we would expect. Perhaps the fact that the subject is very obvious 
(i.e., God), allows for it to remain implicit. The interpretation of the 
verb eidpi is less straightforward. Browne rightly indicates a paral- 
lel, if fragmentary, passage in L. 106.18, where again we find e1dpi 
\\ on eft]-. Scribal error therefore seems to be unlikely. The parallel 
Textus Receptus of Jn. 17:3 has the regular active form yiwwwoKwow. 
Considering the fact that the entire phrase eipoy [...] xpicrocixa is an 
apposition to the predicate apd eden KeTadren, the expected mor- 
pheme would be a predicative -a. Perhaps we are dealing here with 
a weakening of -a > -1. This intuition seems to be supported by ex. 
38, in which we find epi ~omrcika, again with an iota instead of an 
alpha. 


[CoAXK] TecaAMMA TAAPTAd KITTOYT[O]y[A]A¢ / ON’ EINNTOYN 
G)IKEPITOYAAEKEATOYA MANN Kael AOYAAAN // 


nod-il — pes-ad-imma paar-t-la [ kipt-ougou-l-de on 

God-DET say-FUT-AFF.2/3SG write-NMLZ-DAT people-PL-DET-c ¢C 

t, ein-in]-gou-n [ Sike-ri-gou-l-dekel-gou-l 
be-PRS.3SG-PL-GEN ruler-PL-PL-DET-C-PL-DET 

[,. Man-nod kaei doull-a]]-n, 


DEM.DIST-LOC born.PRED? exist-PT1-GEN 
“God will say in the writing of the people and the rulers who were 
born there” (Ps. 86:6) 


Browne translates this sentence with “The Lord will say in the writ- 
ing: ‘The people and the rulers of these who are born here.” The is- 
sue with this translation is that it fails to account for the genitives on 
both aoyAan and the auxiliary verb ewiroyn depending on naaprra, 
with the heavy noun phrase apikepiroYAAcKeAFOYA MANND Kaél AOYAAAN 
extraposed to the right edge of the sentence. The actual translation 
is therefore much closer to the Greek of Ps. 86:6 év ypapt Aady Kat 
apyovtwv... than Browne's rendering suggests. The question how- 
ever remains why the Old Nubian here uses the auxiliary verb ew-. 
Perhaps this again has to do with the weight of the noun phrase “of 
the people and the princes who are born there.” Note also that unlike 
the previous ex. 79, the conjunction ow is left behind in the first part 
of the coordinated noun phrase. Note also that the verb necaatma 
has moved leftward, as can be also seen in other examples, such as 
€XX. 32, 41, 77, 87. This leftward verb movement is supposedly related 
to the presence of the affirmative suffix -ma.” 

This type of extraposition appears to happen with certain rcs, 
where the entirety of the attributive rc is extraposed to the right 
edge of the main clause, that is, after the main verb. There seems to 
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be a difference between extraposition of rcs that contain an overt 
subject and those who do not. Whereas the former do not repeat the 
case marking of their antecedent on the right edge, the latter do. It 
remains unclear, however, why this difference exists. 


6.1 Relative clauses without overt subject/with agreement 


.. JAaTIMA AKAAKTAKApalcN] \\ [Tapia Axxinaince \\ TPAmIcrA[_E] 
[Tap]oY OYCKOYPTH ‘TOYA ACKENNA AOYECAN 
[...lappa, t] akdak-tak-ara-sin [..tar-ia, likhkhindin-de 
tabernacle set.up-PASS-PT1.PRED-EMP 3SG-DAT lampstand-c 
trapis-il-de parou ouskourt-in-gou-l-deken-na dou-esan], 
altar-pET-c bread display-GEN-PL-DET-c-GEN be-PT2.3PL 
“(For) the tabernacle was set up in which the lampstand, altar, and 
bread displays were” 


In this example, the long rc with the incomplete subject ...J\anma 
“tabernacle” as its antecedent is extraposed and placed after the 
main verb akaakTakapa- with an emended emphatic suffix -ci. The 
RC itself includes both a subject in the genitive case and verb with 
person marking. The noun oycxoypti ‘roy aexenna contains a dou- 
ble genitive case marking both before and after the conjunctive suf- 
fix -xexen “and” (with regressive assimilation) with the plural -royx 
written on top of it, which I have tentatively inserted before -exen, 
although we cannot be certain whether this is the correct position. 
In this and other examples in which the extraposed rc contains a 
verb with person marking, case marking is not repeated. 


cH[\?]é [...] mi, [, yAKka ayoy[c]an oyxoyp[p]o ayoycan Tape TAOKKOA 


séle...  [ mi??ul t,]-ka[,,,auou-s-an  oukour-ro auou-s-an ], 
everyone mi??ul -acc make-pT2-3pLday-Loc make-pT2-3PL 
tare gaj-il-ko-l 


bless.PRED rejoice-DET-PERF-DET 
“Everyone who has blessed and rejoiced at the mi??ul that they 
made, made in one day” 


The entire clause ending in tape radkxod is dependent on cx[r?]é 
from the previous page is a case of quantifier raising (§5.7). The verb 
form tape, from tapoy-/tapi- “to bless, praise” is supposedly marked 
by the predicative, with the common -1 + a > ¢2* The rc ayoy[clan 
oyKoyp[p]o ayoycan, with a repeated verb, is extraposed from the 
noun phrase ui _[. ]y\ka, and is, as in the previous example, not ad- 
ditionally marked for the accusative case. 


58 Cf. ibid., §3.9.6.1b. 
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Kapk ay[A]enapa CINN KO[N]KOANNOS’ ON TOYES TOYANIC EINN’ 

[kar t]-k  [,, aul-en-d-ra ein-in at 
shield -acc _— save-?-FUT-PRS.PRED be-PRS.2/3SG 

kon-koannoa [,,, on goue-a toull-is ein-in], 

have-FIN.3PL C armor-PRED strong-PT2 be-PRS.2/38G 

“So that they may have a shield that will save and has been strong 

armor 


We see in this example a construction that is essentially similar to 
the previous one, save for the clause on royé& Toy ic emi, which is 
extraposed completely to the right edge of the sentence, after the 
main verb xo[n]koannoa in a construction that is similar to ex 80. 
Note that although royxxic, with a diairesis on the iota indicating a 
new syllable, is indexed as separate hapax adjective,” it definitely 
looks like the verb royx.- with a preterite 2 suffix -ic. In any case, the 
placement of a possible adjective toyaxic after predicative-marked 
royéd would be curious, and something like *gouea toullisa would 
be expected. Perhaps a predicative suffix has been lost here before 
en’, cf. ay[AJenapa emt, whose suffix -en I cannot explain. ay[\] 
enapa ein and possibly roynic emi are complex verbal predicates 
as discussed in §5.2. 


6.2 Relative clauses with overt subject/without agreement 

In contrast with the examples from §6.1, in case the verb in the ex- 
traposed rc is not explicitly marked for person, it carries the same 
case marking as its antecedent. Just like regular rcs, these extra- 
posed rcs may feature a relative pronoun. As yet it is unclear why 
an overt subject and/or the absence of agreement marking triggers 
the repetition of the case marking on the extraposed rc. Perhaps we 
are in these cases not dealing with extraposition proper as in §6.1, 
but rather with a full clause adjoined to the right edge of the main 
clause, in which the case marking signals which constituent the rc 
is coindexed with. 


MlATIO EIPOY ENKA ANKIMNNAl ETTOY OYENNA EKKA AENOCKA 
pap-o eir-ou ein-ka, ank-imin-na-i 
father-voc 2SG-J_ DEM.PROX-ACC remember-NEG-PRS.2/3SG-Q 
[,.eitt-ou  ouen-na ek-ka den-j-is]-ka, 

woman-J one-GEN 1PL.INCL-ACC give.1-PLACT-PT2-ACC 
“Father, don’t you remember what a woman gave us?” 


The extraposed Rc eTroy oyenna exka AcndcKa, moved to the right 
edge of the verb anximitnai, is marked with the accusative case, just 
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like its antecedent in the main sentence eka. The following two ex- 
amples both show a relative pronoun: 


MAN KOYMMOYKA ... CAAEN’ HN’ TAN’ OYCKPA ATOPCCKA 85 

[man koumpou]-ka, yal-en [..en [tan M. 8.7-12 
DEM.DIST egg-ACC S€e-PRS.2/3SG REL 3SG.GEN a oe 51 
ouskr-a agor-iss]]-ka, 


place.TR-PRED forget-PT2-Acc 
“When he saw that egg that he had put away and forgotten” 


The extraposed Rc uw Taw’ oyckpa dropécka, extraposed to the right 
edge after the main verb raaen, is here marked with the same ac- 
cusative case as its antecedent, van KoyunoyKa and introduced by a 
relative pronoun un. A similar extraposition can be found in the fol- 
lowing example: 


OYKKONO KAMOM AYPOYTKA TOETANACW" EN EAAE EAH OYK OYCKPA 86 
TIOOAppiIKa SC 5.15-17 
ouk-k-ono [ kapop-i aurout]-ka, tont-anaso ed 
2PL-ACC-REFL pearl-j self-acc make.worthy-1mp.3PL , 
[,, ein [ elle elé —ou-k 

REL in.the.future today 2PL-acc 
ouskr-a tij-j-arr]]-ika, 


place.TR-PRED give.2/3-PLACT-FUT-ACC 
“Make yourselves worthy/(?) of the pearl itself, that some day I will 
place before you” 


The pattern of this example follows the previous one, with an extra- 
posed rc on the right side of roctanacw, marked with an accusative 
case, just like the object of the main verb. 

Sometimes the antecedent is extraposed together with the rc: 


Al Ta TICTEYEMME EIP ENENKA’ XPICTOC] KOCMOCAA KPOX 87 

ai ta pisteue-imme _ [.,, eir t, en-en]-ka P.QI14.i.15-17 
isc cL believe-AFF.1sG asc(sic!) be-pRs.2/38G-aAcc 

[khristos-i [,,, kosmos-la_ kr-o]]-l, 

Christ-j world-DaT come-PT1-DET 


“T believe that you are the Christ who came to the world” (Jn. 11:27) 


In this example, the complement clause eip enenxa, dependent on the 
verb néreyetue “I believe,” is marked as expected with the accusa- 
tive case -eip enenka, although the subject «ip appears in the nomi- 
native and the embedded verb is marked for person. The nominal 
predicate xpicroci Kocuocyd Kpor, which otherwise contains a well- 
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behaved attributive Rc, is extraposed in its entirety to the right 
edge of the main clause. According to Browne, the clitic ta should 
be interpreted as an “intensifying prefix.”® Its status, however, 
is uncertain. 

Bechhaus-Gerst notes that similar constructions exist in Nobiin, 
where the antecedent is carried together with the rc to the right 
edge of the main verb.” She gives two examples: 


gelb-on [ideen [,,, aaw-o]]-ka tiiraa 
look.around-PsT.38G woman do-PST.PTCP-ACC to 
“and he looked around to the woman who had done this” 


kufiir-oos-on [ turba [,,, mulee-l finda-fi-i] 
bury-coMPL-psT.3sc tomb hill-in | quarry.out-sTatT-pTcP 
wee]-laa 

one-in 


“he buries him in a tomb which had been hewn out in the rock” 


A final example recapitulates the antecedent in the rc through a 
personal pronoun, combining extraposition with an anaphor: 


CAAPO KAOKA EN AIPA: EX TAAOY EIFOYAA [O]YENNA TAAAG AKIMCCIKA’ 

ed-d-r6 kaj-ka, [,, ein  [ dig]]-el 

find-FUT-PRs.2PL colt-acc REL bound-DET 

[.,eil tad-ou [ei-gou-la | ouen-na tad-dd  ak-imis-s]]-ika, 
now 3SG-J. mMan-PL-DAT one-GEN 3SG-upon sit-NEG-PT2-ACC 

“You will find a colt that is bound, one upon which no one among 

men has yet sat” (Mk. 11:2) 


The entire extraposed clause eX Tavoy eiroyra [o]Yenna TAAA@ 
akinccixa is marked with the accusative case, just like the object of 
e6AAPO, Kadka. The border between an extraposed rc and an right- 
adjoined clause is vague here, because grammatically speaking 
the antecedent of eiroyra [o]yenna TAAA@ axinéci- is Not Kadka, but 
tasoy. We should however note the other attributive rc in this ex- 
ample, kadka ef airk, which is exceptional both because of the case 
marking on xadka instead of on the rc and the presence of a rela- 
tive pronoun en, which is unusual in coreferential clauses; we would 
expect either something like *kajou digika or “digel kajka. It may be 
posited provisionally that the curious placement of the accusative 
case and the appearance of the complementizer are related, but for 
the moment I am unable venture a syntactical explanation. 
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In his Old Nubian Grammar, Browne suggests that the distinction be- 
tween the preterite 1 and preterite 2 forms of the verb is to be found 
in the broad realm of aspectual difference. However, he makes a 
cursory remark that the preterite 2 forms are always found when 
the subject is marked with the genitive case, and that in other cases 
the preterite 1 form is used.” We recall here that a genitive subject 
only appears in non-coreferential attributive clauses. Therefore we 
could tentatively reformulate Browne's casual observation more 
rigorously: In order to express the past tense, preterite 1 suffixes are 
used within coreferential attributive clauses, whereas preterite 2 
suffixes are used within non-coreferential attributive clauses. 
Please consider the following typical examples: 


CAO TINA IOYAALOCFOYN OYPOYOY OYNNOYTAKOA 

is-lo pi-na [ioudaios-gou-n ourou-ou 
inter-Loc exist-PRS.2/38G Jew-PL-GEN  king-j 
[,.. ounn-outak-o]]-1 

bear-PASS-PT1-DET 

“Where is the born king of the Jews?” (coreferential) 


KOYMMOY EN TANNA KTICA AOYMAA AOYTPAIT Atippaca 
[ koumpou [,, ein [tan-na _ kip-s]]]-il 
egg REL 3SG-GEN eat-PT2-DET 
doumal doutrap afi-r-ay-a 
suddenly fowl __ live-TR-INCH-PRED 
“The egg that he had eaten suddenly coming to life as a fowl” 
(non-coreferential) 


The first example shows a coreferential attributive clause 
OYNNOYTAKOX, With a preterite 1 suffix -o, whereas the second exam- 
ple features a non-coreferential attributive clauseeN Tan’na Kick, 
with a preterite 2 suffix -c. This distinction holds for all previously 
cited examples. 

The morphological distinction between these two classes of at- 
tributive rcs with preterite/past tense morphology may still be 
found, albeit sometimes morphologically or phonologically reduced 
(and glossed differently), in Nobiin: 
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man buru [,,, ik-ka doll-o] ii 
DEM.DIST girl 2sc-acc love-coMP4 NOM 
tan-juti-li 


3SG.POSS-niece-COP2.PRS.3SG 
“The girl who loved you is his niece” (coreferential) 


man buru [,,, ir-iin doll-siin] ii 
DEM.DIST girl 2SG-GEN love-cOMP2 NOM 
tan-juti-li 


3SG.POSS-niece-COP2.PRS.3SG 
“The girl whom you loved is his niece” (non-coreferential) 


And in Kenzi: 


tod [,,, een-gi jom-e]-l nog-s-u 
boy woman-acc hit-psT-REL go-PST-3SG 
“The boy that hit the woman left” (coreferential) 


tod [,,, een jom-si]-n nog-s-u 
boy woman hit-psT.3sG-REL go-PST-3sG 
“The boy that the woman hit left” (non-coreferential) 


This morphological distinction between preterite verb morphology 
in coreferential and non-coreferential rcs is absent in Andaandi, al- 
though Jakobi and El-Guzuuli point out that the innovative preterite 
1 suffix -ko is always substituted by preterite 2 suffix -s. 


ar in kaa=gi goti-kor-u 
1PL DEM.PROX house=acc_ build-pt1-1PL 
“We have built this house” 


in tannan kaa [,,ar gofi-s-u] 
DEM.PROX COP house 1PL build-pr2-1PL 
“This is the house we have built” 


8 Conclusions 


In this article I have given an overview of Old Nubian rcs based ona 
thorough investigation of the examples and explanations in extant 
scholarly literature, complemented with new material, both from 
Old Nubian and modern Nile Nubian languages. As I have shown, 
comparative evidence from modern languages is at several instanc- 
es of invaluable assistance for formulating the right analyses for Old 
Nubian grammar. 
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Based on our observations as regards Old Nubian rcs, we could 
summarize our findings as follows, split along the three types origi- 
nally described by Satzinger as “A,” “Bi,” and “Ba.” 


Table 1. 
Overview of 
Old Nubian 
RCS 
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No Yes Yes 
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doubled case doubled case 
morphology morphology 

Marked with Marked with Marked with 

determiner juncture vowel juncture vowel 

-i. and with -oy, subject -OY 

restrictive possibly in 

meaning (left | nominative 

dislocation) case(?) 

Yes Yes Yes 


Preterite 1 Preterite 2 Preterite 2 
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The Verbal Plural Marker in 
Nobiin (Nile Nubian) 


Mohamed K. Khalil 


1. Introduction 


This paper is concerned with the verbal suffix -j. In his book, Gram- 
matik des Nobiin, Werner uses the term “Pluralobjekt-Erweiter- 
ung,” ie. plural object extension.’ But this term is not quite precise 
because, apart from marking the plural object in the transitive 
clause, -j has additional functions including the marking of the plu- 
ral subject of intransitive verbs as well as the marking of repeated or 
intensive actions. The suffix also has cultural connotations. There- 
fore, in order not to limit its function, the simple term “j-suffix” is 
used instead of plural object extension. This paper is arranged in six 
sections. In the second section, I discuss the phonological changes 
and I investigate how the pronunciation of -j is modified due to the 
assimilation of the adjacent consonants. In the third section I con- 
sider how the j-suffix is used to mark participant plurality in both 
transitive and intransitive clauses. In the fourth section I describe 
how the j-suffix is used to mark event plurality on verbs. In the fifth 
section, specific functions of the j-suffix, related to the inherited 
cultural aspects, are investigated. Finally a summary of findings is 
added in the last section. 

This paper is devoted to the suffixation of -j focusing on the dia- 
lect of Mahas which is spoken in the Nile Valley of northern Sudan 
in an area that begins approximately forty-five kilometres north of 
the contemporary city of Dongola and covers all the way northward 
until about sixty-five kilometres downstream the third cataract. 
Other Nobiin dialects, i.e. Sokkot and Halfa, are also mentioned in 
the second section to provide some illustrations of the dialectal dif- 
ferences in the Nobiin language which are related to the phonologi- 
cal changes triggered by the j-suffix. 


1 WERNER, Grammatik des Nobiin, p. 173. 


Kuauit, Mohamed K., “The Verbal Plural Marker in Nobiin (Nile Nubian).” Dotawo 2 
(2015): pp. 59-71. 
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Table 1. 
Phonological 
change produced 
by -jin isc and 
3PL PT1 forms 
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2. The phonological changes caused by the j-suffix 


Werner presented a valuable remark when he noticed that the mor- 
pheme -j changes phonologically the first singular preterite 1 verbal 
suffix -is to -§ in the transitive clause, as he illustrated this in ex. 1.” 
This example is taken from the Sokkot dialect 


ay mug-rii-ga  tur-is 
isc dog-pL-acc chase-j.PT1.18G 
“I chased the dogs away” 


It must be noted that this preterite 1 form [turis], which is the real- 
ization of *tur-j-is, is found in the dialects of Sokkot and Halfa but 
not in the dialect of Mahas, in which only the form tur-j-is is used. 

Following Werner’s discovery of the phonological change pro- 
duced by the suffixation of -j in the first singular preterite 1 form, 
another assimilatory phonological change is found in the dialects of 
Halfa and Sokkot when -j is suffixed to the third person plural verb 
form of the verb toog, as demonstrated in ex. 2. The form [toogisSan] 
is a realization of *toog-ij-s-an but this preterite 1 form is barely used 
in the dialect of Mahas. 


ter assar-ii-g toog-is-s-an 
3PL child-pi-acc beat-j-pT1-3PL 
“They beat the children” 


For further illustration, the simplified table 1is developed to demon- 
strate how these phonological changes may occur when the j-suffix 
is attached to the verb root in these two specific preterite 1 forms, i.e. 
the first singular preterite 1, and the third plural preterite 1, accord- 
ing to the different dialects of Nobiin. 


tur tur-is tur-j-is tur-is-5-an tur-j-is-an 
“ ” 

chase out 
doog doog-is doog-j-is doog-is-s-an _ doog-j-is-an 
“ride” 
2 Ibid., p. 302. 


3 Abbreviations: * - unattested; 1, 2, 3 - 1st, 2nd, 3rd person; a - the a-suffix; acc - accusative; 
AFF - affirmative; caus - causative; ComPL - completive aspect; conT - continuous; EMP - 
emphasizer; Fut - future; GEN - genitive; HaB - habitual; 1mp - imperative; j - the j-suffix; 
Loc - locative; NEG - negation; pL - plural; prs - present; pT1 - preterite 1; sc - singular. 
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moon moon-is moon-j-is moon-is-s-an  moon-j-is-an 
“refuse” 
dinn dinn-is dinn-ic-is dinn-is-s-an — dinn-ic-s-an 
“Fi ” 

ght 


Table 1 demonstrates that the suffixation of -j in these two specific 
preterite forms renders similar assimilatory changes according to 
the dialects of Halfa and Sokkot. This assimilatory change is not 
seen in the dialect of Mahas, which is the dialect of interest in this 
paper. However, according to the dialect of Mahas, a different type 
of phonological change can be observed. The j-suffix is realized as 
[ic] when it follows two specific root-final consonants, i.e. /7n/ as in 
the case of dinn “fight.” As shown in table 1, the first singular preter- 
ite 1 form and third plural preterite 1 form of the root verb dinn are 
realized as [dinnicis] and [dinnicisan], respectively. Now this phono- 
logical change is conditioned by the sequence of the two root-final 
consonants and the j-suffix and one of these two inflectional preter- 
ite 1 suffixes, -is and -is-an. Subsequently, more information about 
this specific assimilatory change is found by performing a simple 
phonological experiment demonstrated in table 2. In this table, the 
j-suffix is tested with all possible root-final consonants, that is, the 
voiceless stops /t, c, k/, the voiced stops /b, d, j, g/, the voiceless frica- 
tives /f, s, 5/, the nasals /m, fi, n/, the liquids /l/ and /r/, and finally 
with the approximants /w/ and /y/. Although the glottal fricative 
/h/ belongs to the consonant inventory of Nobiin, /h/ is not attested 
in root-final position. Also in this experiment, there is evidence of 
tone playing a role in the phonological behavior of the j-suffix. As 
illustrated in table 2, it is noticed that when the j-suffix is attached 
to a high-tone verb root, whose root ends in /ir/, it is realized as [j], 
for example, wiir-j-is-an, which represents the third plural preter- 
ite 1 form of wiir “be away,” and miir-j-is-an, which is the third plu- 
ral preterite 1 form of miir “block or “prevent from movement.” In 
contrast, when the j-suffix is attached to a low-tone verb root whose 
root ends in /ir/, the j-suffix and the root-final /r/ undergo a recip- 
rocal assimilation and are realized as [cc], for example, tir plus -j 
“give” is realized as [ticcisan] in its third plural preterite 1 form. 


/t/ eriit eriit-j-is eriit-j-is-an 
“dirt, soot the body” 


Table 2. 
Phonological 
changes 
triggered by the 
j-suffix 
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/c/ wicc wicc-ij-is—> wicc-ij-s-an > 
“throw the fishhook for _ wiccicis wiccicsan 
casting” 

/k/ Saak Saak-j-is Saak-j-is-an 
“hew, stab” 

/b/ jaab jaab-j-is jaab-j-is-an 
“rub on something” 

/d/ kud kud-j-is kud-j-is-an 
“stuff, fill with a padding” 

/j/ faaj faaj-j-is—>  faaj-j-s-an> 
“divorce” faaccis faaccisan 

/g/ mug mug-j-is mug-j-is-an 
“leave” 

if guf gufj-is —gufj-is-an 
“puff” 

/s/ kus kus-j-is kus-j-is-an 
“untie, unleash” 

/s/ tus tus-j-is tus-j-is-an 
“stray” 

/m/ gum gum-j-is gum-j-is-an 
“evaporate, steam” 

/n/ moon moon-j-is moon-j-is-an 
“refuse” 

/ti/ doofi doofi-j-is doofi-j-is-an 
“raise a child” 

/y/ son soy-j-is—>  son-j-is-an> 
“wash clothes with soncis soncisan 
hands” 

MM jaal jaal-j-is jaal-j-is-an 
“snub, get it in the neck” 

/t/preceded  miir miir-j-is miir-j-is-an 

by a high- “prevent from movement, 

tone verb root block” 

/t/preceded tir tir-j-is > tir-j-is-an > 

by alow-tone “give” ticcis ticcisan 

verb root 

/w/ iiw iiw-j-is iiw-j-is-an 
“breed animal” 

/y/ kaay kaay-j-is kaay-j-is-an 
“make” 


The test suggests that -j is realized as voiceless plosive [c] when pre- 
ceded by one of the three root-final consonants: the voiceless plosive 
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/c/, e.g. wicc-ic-s-an, the voiced plosive /j/, e.g. faac-c-is, and the velar 
nasal /n/, e.g. in son-c-is. The remaining root-final consonants are 
found to be phonetically insensitive to -j. Furthermore, from this 
experiment it may be noticed that the phonological behavior of the 
j-suffix does not depend only on the root final-consonant but also 
on the tone of the preceding verb root. The reciprocal assimilation 
illustrated in table 2, which occurs when -j is attached to a low-tone 
verb root is not restricted to roots ending in /ir/. In fact, it may oc- 
cur with a verb root that ends with /ar/, e.g. kar which is the plural 
form of kir “come.” When the j-suffix is attached to the root kar it is 
realized as [kacc], as observed in its third plural preterite 1 form kac- 
c-is-an. This increases the probability that this type of reciprocal as- 
similation can also occur with other low-tone verb roots, e.g. roots 
ending in /er/, /or/, or /ur/. Therefore, the phonological behavior of 
the j-suffix requires a more thorough investigation in the future. 

In addition, the conditioned variants of -j, i.e. the allomorphs -ij 
and -ic are required to prevent the co-occurrence of more than two 
consecutive consonants. An example of this case is the verb root 
dumm “take” and the verb root dinn “fight” whose roots end in two 
consonants. That when they are used with the j-suffix and the two 
preterite 1 forms, they take the allomorphs -ij and -ic, respectively. 
These two verb roots are realized as [dummijis] and [dinnicis] in the 
first singular preterite 1 form and as [dummijisan] and [dinnicisan] in 
the third plural preterite 1 form, respectively. 


3. Thej-suffix marks the plurality of participants 


Unless one of the two applicative extensions, -tir and -deen, or the 
causative extension -kir are attached to the verb root, the j-suffix 
and its allomorphs -ij, -ic, and -c are always attached directly to the 
verb root preceding other verbal suffixes such as the person, tense, 
and number inflectional suffixes. When an applicative or a causative 
suffix is present then -j or its allomorphs -ij, -ic, and -c appear af- 
ter the applicative or causative extension and before the inflectional 
suffixes. 

In the following sections, it is shown that -j is used to mark the 
plurality of the object of a transitive clause, or the plurality of the 
indirect object of a ditransitive clause, or the plurality of the subject 
of an intransitive clause. 


3.1 The j-suffix in the transitive clause 
The function of the j-suffix in the transitive clause is to indicate the 
plurality of the object. This is clearly elucidated in the following 
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exx. 3 and 4. When the object tii of ex. 3 becomes plural, ie. tii-quu 
in ex. 4, then the j-suffix is required in the transitive clause. 


3 ay tii-ga aag jurr-il 
1sG cow-acc CONT milk-prs.isc 
64 “Tam milking the cow” 


4 ay tii-guu-ga aag  jurr-ij-il 
1SG cow-PL-acc CONT milk-j-PRs.1sG 
“Tam milking the cows” 


3.2 The j-suffix in the ditransitive clause 

Ditransitive verbs in Nobiin are formed by suffixing the applicative 
extensions tir and deen or the causative extension kir to the verb 
root. Furthermore, in ditransitive clauses the j-suffix only indicates 
the plurality of the indirect object, while the plurality of the direct 
object is not reflected by the suffixation of -j, as observed when com- 
paring exx. 5, 6, and 7, where torbar and torbar-ii represent the in- 
direct objects in the three examples while aynaree and annaree-fici 
represent the direct objects, respectively. 


5 ay torbar-ka annaree-g kaay-a-tis* 
isc farmer-acc bed-acc make-a-APPL.PT1.1SG 
“I made the farmer a bed.” 


6 ay torbar-ii-ga annaree-g kaay-a-tic-c-is 
isc farmer-PL-acc bed-acc make-a-APPL-j-PT1.1sG 
“I made the farmers a bed.” 


7 ay torbar-ka  annaree-fici-ga kaay-a-tis 
isc farmer-acc bed-PL-acc make-a-APPL.PT1.1SG 
“IT made the farmer beds.” 


Ex. 8 demonstrates a ditransitive clause which is formed by adding 
the causative suffix -kir. It may be noticed that due to the suffixation 
of -j the causative suffix is realized as [ikac]. 


8 ay assar-ii-ga nobiin-na __kull-ikac-c-is 
isc child-pt-acc Nobiin-acc learn-caus-j-PT1.1sG 
“I taught the children the Nobiin language.” 


4. The function of the suffix -a attested on the clause-final verbs in exx. 5, 6, 7, 15, and 26 is not 
yet known. For this reason, it is simply glossed as -a. 
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The causative extension kir and the two applicative extensions tir 
and deen always show the j-suffix in their plural inflectional forms 
when they are used as independent verbs, as illustrated in the exx. 
9,10 and 11. 


ter balee-la kac-c-is-an 
3PL wedding-Loc come-j-PT1-3PL 
“They came to the wedding.” 


ter uu-ga kabak-ka deen-c-is-an 
3PL 1pL-acc food-acc give-j-PT1-3PL 
“They gave us food.” 


ter uk-ka agrees-ka tic-c-is-an 
3PL 2PL-Acc blessing-acc give-j-PT1-3PL 
“They gave you (Pt) blessing.” 


3.3 Optional -j in the transitive and ditransitive clauses 

In the transitive clause, as illustrated in exx. 12, 13,14, when the ob- 
ject noun phrase is modified by a numeral or a quantifier such as 
mallee or minkellee, the plural marker on the object noun phrase be- 
comes optional and subsequently the suffixation of -j becomes op- 
tional, too. Similarly, -j becomes optional in the ditransitive clause, 
when the indirect object noun phrase is modified by a numeral or a 
quantifier, as shown in ex. 15. However the appearance of -j is not 
affected by the use of a quantifier or a numeral in the intransitive 
clause, as shown in ex. 16. 


ay tii uwwo-g aag_ jurr-il 
1sG cow two-acc coNnT milk-pRs.isc 
“Tam milking two cows.” 


ay tii mallee-kka aag  jurr-il 
isc cow all-acc cont milk-prRs.isc 
“Tam milking all the cows.” 


ir kaj minkellee-kka — kun-i 
asc donkey how.many-acc have-PRs.2sG 
“How many donkeys do you have?” 


ay torbar uwwo-g annaree-fici-ga kaay-a-tis 

isc farmer two-acc bed-PL-acc make-a-APPL.PT1.1SG 
[vs ” 

I made two farmers beds. 
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Table 3. Possibility 
of appearance of -j 
with intransitive 
verbs. 
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ideen mallee maar-ra-toonfac-ci-s-an 
woman. all village-Loc-from come out-j-PRET1-3PL 
‘All the women came out from the village. 


3.4 Thej-suffix in the intransitive clause 
In contrast to transitive and ditransitive clauses, the j-suffix appears 
sporadically in the intransitive clause. For this reason, and in order 
to predict with ease its appearance in the intransitive clause, in- 
transitive verb roots with different syllabic structures are examined 
below in table 3. In this table I attempt to determine with which verb 
roots -j is expected to appear. This does not mean that the cause of 
-j appearance in the transitive and ditransitive clause only depends 
on the syllabic structure of the verb root. 

Generally, the j-suffix is more likely to appear in intransitive 
verbs with monosyllabic verb roots. By contrast, the j-suffix hardly 
ever appears in intransitive verbs with disyllable root verbs. 


aag “sit” aag-j-is-an VC/VVC possible 
err “be angry” err-ij-s-an VCC possible 
dii “die” dii-j-is-an Cv/CV obligatory 
fal “exit” fac-c-is-an Cvc obligatory 
tiig “sit” tiig-j-is-an CVVC rarely 
daff “finish, get lost” daff-ij-s-an  CVCC rarely 
bajbaj “drip loudly” bajbaj-s-an Cvccvc never 
bardakk “run disorderly” bardakk-is-an CVCCVCC never 


4 The j-suffix marks event plurality 


The j-suffix can also be used to mark the plurality of events. It func- 
tions as a marker for the plurality of actions when it is combined 
with a habitual event marker -ken. 


4.1 Thej-suffix marking repetitive events 
Both Werner’ and Bechhaus-Gerst° state that the function of the suf- 
fix -j is to mark repetitive events, as Werner illustrated, see ex. 17. 


ay neer-j-ir 
isc sleep-j-PRS.1SG 
Isleep several times 


WERNER, Grammatik des Nobiin, p.173 
BecHHaus-GERST, The (Hi)story of Nobiin, p.116 


au 
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Examining this use of the j-suffix as a repetitive event marker in the 
Mahas Nobiin dialect, I found that special adverbs are required to be 
present to signify the plurality or the repetitiousness of actions, e.g. 
diigid-ta, diyyak-ka, as illustrated in 18 and 19. 


ay aman-ga_ diigid-ta _ nii-j-is 
isG water-acc many-acc drink-j-pT1.1s¢ 
I drank water many times 


eliin ay illee-g diiya-kka deeg-j-is 
today 1sc wheat-acc many-acc water-j-PT1.1sG 
“Today I watered the wheat many times” 


4.2 The j-suffix marking habitual events 

The j-suffix functions as a habitual event marker when it is followed 
by the habitual aspect marker -ken in the same preterite verbal 
phrase. It may also be observed in exx. 20 and 21 that the j-suffix 
precedes -ken. Furthermore, -ken has the allomorph -kes when it is 
followed by the preterite 1 suffix -s, as in the case of tiig-j-ikes-so in 
ex. 20. This preterite form [tiigjikesso] is a realization of *tiig-j-iken- 
s-o. Finally, it may be noted that the aspect marker -ken has an al- 
lomorph, -iken, as seen in ex. 21. This allomorph is selected to avoid 
unadmitted consonant sequences. 


hiddo ur tiig-j-ikes-so 
where 2PL sit-j-HAB-PT1.2PL 
“Where did you (PL) use to sit?” 


shoob-la tar noog diigid-ta kun-j-iken-o 
past.time-Loc 3sc house many-acc have-j-HAB-PT1.38G 
“In the past time, he used to have many houses” 


5 Thej-suffix marks special cultural aspects 


5.1 The use of -j to reflect politeness or adoration 

The j-suffix is often attached to the second plural imperative verbs 
in the dialect of Mahas to emphasize politeness, personal respect, or 
to reflect feelings of adoration towards the addressee. To illustrate 
the use of -j with imperative forms, table 4 shows three different 
second plural imperative inflectional forms which are based on the 
verb root tiig “sit.” 
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tiig _tiig-an This imperative form implies a direct order 
to a group of people. It is considered the 
simplest 2p] imperative form. 

tiig _tiig-j-an This imperative form implies a direct order 
to a group of people, as the speaker likes to 
emphasize politeness in his or her order. 

tiig _tiig-oo-j-an This imperative form implies a very polite 
request rather than an order to a group of 
people or to a single person, as the speaker 
likes to emphasize respect, or love emotions 
in his or her request. 


Additionally four exx. 22, 23, 24, 25 are provided below to illustrate 
this special use of the j-suffix. In ex. 22, -j is attached to the second 
plural imperative verb form to address a group of people respect- 
fully. It may also be noticed from exx. 22 and 24 that the final /n/ of 
the second plural imperative suffix -an is usually dropped in daily 
speech, so the suffix is realized as [a]. In ex. 23, the j-suffix is at- 
tached to a second plural imperative form to address a single person 
as the irregular imperative form nee is followed by -j and then fol- 
lowed by the affirmative suffix -imi/-mi to emphasize more polite- 
ness. Note that there is vowel alternation in the verb root of nee-j- 
imi, as compared to the singular form nii-mi “drink!” which is the 
form used to address a single person. In ex. 24, the j-suffix appears 
in a quite complex imperative form following the completive aspect 
suffix -oo0 to show more respect to the addressee as a single person, 
i.e. in this case the second person singular is addressed. 


menj-imeen-an _irki-n dawwi-la nog-j-a 
stop-NEG-IMP.2PL homeland-GEN road-Loc go-j-IMP.2PL 
“Never stop! Go to the road of the homeland!” 


kir uu-dan abree-ga_nee-j-imi 
come.IMP.2SG 1PL-with abree-acc drink-IMP.2PL-j-AFF 
“Come close! Drink abree with us!” 


faddall-oo-j-a awwo kir 
welcome-COMPL-J-IMP.2PL inside come:IMP.2SG 
tiig-oo-j-a 


sit-COMPL-j-IMP.2PL 
“Welcome! Come inside and sit!” 
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Moreover, the j-suffix may be used in the same complex imperative 
form addressing a single person, i.e. the second person singular to 
persuade a lover to do something for the sake of love and tender- 
ness, as elucidated in ex. 25, which is a section of a contemporary 
Nobiin song. It may also be noted that this particular use is common 
in poetic expressions and folk songs. 


ir ay-ga jill-imun wala ay-dogo 
2SG 1SG-ACC remember-PRS.2SG.NEG or 1SG-to 
wiid-mun kir nal-oo-j-a 


return-PRS.2SG.NEG come.IMP.2SG greet-COMPL-j-IMP.2PL 
nalti-l min daaf-i 

greeting-Loc what be.inside-prs.3sc 

“You don’t remember me or return to me, please come greet me, 
dear! What’s wrong with a greeting?” 


5.2 The use of -j to reflect divinity and sacredness 

The j-suffix can also be attached to second singular forms of verbs to 
reflect sacredness when the divinity or the mighty God is addressed 
in the speech. This use is repetitively expressed in the folk Nobiin 
hymn salla, as shown in ex. 26. 


woo noor wiyyan ik-ka 
oh Lord always 2sc-acc 


fedd-ij-l-ee ir ay-ga-m 
request-j-PRS.1SG-EMP 2SG 1SG-ACC-AFF 
dell-ikir-a deen-c-ee? 


increase-CAUS-a_ give-j-PRS.2SG 
“Oh Lord, I always ask you to give me. You give me in abundance.” 


5.3 The use of the j-suffix to express figurative semantics 

An unusual use for -j, as illustrated in ex. 27, is also found in the 
language when the speaker intends to express figurative meanings 
in the sentence for poetic and the artistic purposes. 


maari-ii-l jakki fa _—_ dii-j-in 

eye-PL-Loc fear FUT die-j-PRS.3SG 

nuuba-g gurumme fa  mug-j-in 

Nubia-acc darkness ruT leave-j-PRS.38G 

“The fear will die in the eyes. The darkness will leave Nubia.” 


7 As per the dialect of Mahas, the proper inflectional suffix expected to be used in this case 
is for -in or its simplified allomorph -i. The appearance of the long vowel ee instead is most 
probably due to keeping the poetic rhyme. However, once this morpheme -ee functions as a 
second personal inflectional suffix, it is considered as an allomorph of -in. 
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6. Conclusions 


To sum up, in Mahas Nobiin the j-suffix is realized as [c] when it 
is attached to verb roots, which either end in the plosive /c/ or the 
voiced plosive /j/ or the velar nasal /n/. Also it is discovered that tone 
plays a role in the phonological behavior of the j-suffix: When -j is 
attached to a low-tone verb root which ends in /ir/ or /ar/ (and pos- 
sibly with other root vowels), the j-suffix and the root-final /r/ un- 
dergo a reciprocal assimilation and are realized as [cc]. Therefore, 
a thorough investigation of the phonological behavior is required 
in the future. The allomorphs of the j-suffix, i.e. -ij and -ic are re- 
quired in order to avoid unadmitted sequences of more than two 
consonants. The j-suffix marks the plurality of participants in tran- 
sitive, ditransitive, and intransitive clauses. It appears frequently in 
transitive and ditransitive clauses and occasionally in intransitive 
clauses. The occurrence of numerals and quantifiers after the object 
noun phrase renders its presence. But the occurrence of numerals 
and quantifiers after the subject noun phrase in intransitive clauses 
does not affect the appearance of -j. As shown in tables 1, 2, and 3, 
the j-suffix is widely attested on monosyllabic verb roots but on di- 
syllabic verb roots it does not occur. In addition, the j-suffix is used 
to indicate the plurality of actions, that is, repeated events and to 
express - in combination with the habitual suffix -ken and the pret- 
erite 1 - habitual events. Lastly, the j-suffix occurs in polite requests 
and poetic language to express certain meanings related to Nobiin 
culture. 
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Relative Clauses in Andaandi 
(Nile Nubian) 


Angelika Jakobi and El-Shafie El-Guzuuli* 


1. Introduction 


Relative clauses (hereafter abbreviated as rcs)’ are used as attribu- 
tive modifiers of noun phrases (nouns and pronouns). They are sub- 
ordinate clauses since they are morphosyntactically dependent on 
the semanto-syntactic role of the modified noun phrase. 

Typological studies show that languages vary in how rcs are 
formally treated. As for the position of the rcs in relation to their 
head (i.e. the noun phrase modified by the rc), there are basically 
two types of Rc constructions, one in which the rc follows its head 
and another one where the rc precedes its head. In Andaandi, as we 
will show in detail below, Rcs commonly follow the head, i.e. Rcs are 
postnominal. This position is common for other attributive modi- 
fiers (e.g. adjectives and quantifiers), too. 

In some languages rcs take the same form as a main clause with 
a possible addition of a Rc marker or a relative pronoun. Rcs in An- 
daandi, however, neither take a relative pronoun nor a Rc marker. 
The absence of a Rc marker is a noteworthy feature since rcs in Ta- 
glennaa (also referred to as Tagle), a genetically related Kordofan 
Nubian language, are all characterized by the relative marker -r on 
the finite verb? 

In some languages, rcs resemble main clauses, in other languag- 
es, RCS and main clauses differ. In Andaandi, rcs differ from main 


* We like to thank Gerrit Dimmendaal and Vincent van Gerven Oei for their constructive 

critique on this paper. 

1 Abbreviations used: 1, 2, 3 - ist, 2nd, 3rd person; A - Agent; aBL - ablative; acc - accusative; 
AD - adessive; APPL - applicative; B - Beneficiary; com - comitative; cop - copula; FUT 
- future; GEN - genitive; HUM - human; INCH - inchoative; Ins - instrumental; pF - 
imperfective; LNK - linker; Loc - locative; NEG - negation; P - Patient; pF - perfective; pL 
- plural; prep - predication; pri - preterite 1 (-kor); pr2 - preterite 2 (-s); prc - participle; R 
- recipient; Rc - relative clause; S - Subject of intransitive clause; sc - singular; T - Theme. 
Dryer, “Noun Phrase Structure,” pp. 191-3. 

3 IBRAHIM & JaKosI, “The relative clause in Taglennaa.” 


Jaxos1, Angelika, and El-Shafie EL-GuzuuLu. “Relative Clauses in Andaandi (Nile 
Nubian).” Dotawo 2 (2015): pp. 73-89. 
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clauses in not admitting preterite 1 forms marked by -ko-r. Rather, 
Rcs behave like other subordinate clauses in employing the preterite 
2 suffix -s when expressing past events. 

Typological studies suggest that rcs often “do not fully resem- 
ble main/independent clauses and demonstrate some degree of 
nominalization.”4 This is true for rcs in Andaandi, too. Nominaliza- 
tion is realized by several means, for instance, by converting the rel- 
ative clause into a participial construction. This device is restricted 
to Rcs whose head represents an intransitive or transitive subject. 
In other rcs the inflected verb can take the plural suffix -i, which is 
otherwise found on nouns. Another feature attesting the nominal- 
ization of rcs is that they may optionally be marked by the suffix 
-tirti (sc) or -tirtinci (pL) when the head noun has an unknown hu- 
man referent. These characteristics of nominalization will be con- 
sidered in more detail below. 


2. Previous studies of Rcs in Andaandi 


Andaandi (also known as Dongolawi and Dongolese) is a Nubian 
language spoken in the Nile Valley of northern Sudan, roughly 
from the third cataract upstream until Ed-Debba on the large bend 
of the Nile. In previous studies, rcs in Andaandi have not received 
much attention.’ Armbruster does not use the term “relative clause,” 
rather he uses the term “adjective clause.”° He recognizes that the 
adjective clause “occupies the same position in the sentence as the 
adjective; when used attributively it follows the noun it describes, 
explains or refers to.” This observation agrees with our view of Rcs 
as attributive modifiers of noun phrases. Also we agree with Arm- 
bruster’s finding that an rc (or for that matter an adjective clause) 
“requires nothing to introduce it,” being “devoid of the introductory 
relative pronoun.” Similar to Armbruster’s term “adjective clause,” 
Massenbach uses the term attributive clause (“Attributsatz”).? We 
agree with her description which says that these clauses often fol- 
low the noun like an attributive adjective. However, Massenbach 
does not strictly distinguish between relative clauses on one side 
and adverbial and complement clauses on the other. These latter are 
characterized by case markers attaching to the final verb of the sub- 


4 NIKOLAEVA, “Relative Clauses,” p. 502. 

5 As for the closely related Kunuz language, ABDEL-Hariz, “Focus Constructions in Kunuz 
Nubian,” discusses rcs in the context of focus constructions 

6 ARMBRUSTER, Dongolese Nubian: A Grammar, §6161. 

7 Ibid., §5406. 

8 MassENBACcH, “Eine grammatische Skizze des Dongolawi,” pp. 304-5. 
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ordinate clauses.’ This is, as we will show below, not a characteristic 
of relative clauses. 

Unlike Armbruster who ignores the suffix -tirti, Massenbach” 
notes that a rc (or for that matter an “Attributsatz”) with an indefi- 
nite human referent is marked by that suffix. However, she does not 
mention that this suffix has a plural form, tirti-nci and that it is not 
attested on rcs whose heads are syntactic subjects of intransitive 
and transitive clauses (S or A). 

Neither Armbruster nor Massenbach point out that there are 
several distinct relativization strategies and that the choice between 
them is determined by the semanto-syntactic role of the noun 
phrase modified by a Rc. To show this is the aim of our paper. 


3. Participles as modifiers of noun phrases 


In Andaandi, noun phrases may be modified by rcs or participles (or 
participle clauses). The choice between these two strategies depends 
on the semanto-syntactic role of the noun phrase. As seen in exx. 
1-7, noun phrases with the role of S (subject of intransitive clause) 
or A (subject of transitive clause) are modified by participles, but 
noun phrases with the role of P (object of transitive clause) or with 
more peripheral roles are modified by rcs. Since S and A are gram- 
matically treated alike and P differently, this system of grammatical 
relations suggests a (nominative-) accusative alignment pattern. 


3.1 Participles modifying S noun phrases 

Participles typically have verb-like and noun-like characteristics. In 
Andaandi, participles resemble nouns, as they may take the nomi- 
nal plural suffix -i (as in ex. 3) in agreement with the plurality of 
the modified noun phrase. As for their verb-like features, Andaandi 
participles are inflected for aspect, as they take either the perfective 
or the imperfective aspect marker, -el or -il, respectively. Moreover, 
participles modifying an S or A noun phrase can be intransitive or 
transitive, having one or two arguments, respectively. However, un- 
like fully inflected verbs, participles are non-finite verb forms, as 
they lack pronominal suffixes cross-referencing their syntactic sub- 
ject. 

In ex. 1 the intransitive participle dab-el modifies its syntactic 
subject S, hanu. Within the main clause, however, the syntactic sub- 
ject of the transitive verb, el-kor-i, is represented by the ist person 
singular pronoun ay, whereas hanu dabel=gi represents the acc- 
marked object noun phrase. 

9 JaKosr & Et-Guzuutt, “Heterosemy of Case Markers and Clause Linkers in Andaandi (Nile 


Nubian).” 
10 MassENBACH, “Eine grammatische Skizze des Dongolawi,” pp. 304-5. 
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ay hanu  [ dab-el]=gi el-kor-i 
isc donkey lose-prc.pF=acc find-pT1-1sc 
“I found the donkey that was lost” 


In ex. 2, the subject noun phrase ogij is modified by the intransitive 
participle clause in kaa=r aag-il. 


ogij [in kaa=r aag-il] am-beena-n 

man__ this house=Loc live-PTC.IPF 1PL.GEN-uncle-COP.3SG 

“The man who lives in this house is my uncle” /“The man living in 
this house is my uncle” 


In ex. 3, there is number agreement between the intransitive subject 
noun phrase, adem-i, and the modifying participle. This is shown by 
the plural marker -i on masur-an-el-i. The participle clause is ex- 
tended by the noun masur “Egypt” with the role of Goal assigned to 
it by the directed motion verb an “go to.”" 


adem-i [ masur-an-el]-i wide taa-gor-an 
person-PL Egypt-go.to-pTc.PF-PL return come-PT1-3PL 
“The people who went to Egypt have come back” 


Ex. 4 represents a nominal predication involving the invariable 
predication marker tannan. The noun phrase hanu is modified by 
the participle diyel. The GEN-marking on the participle indicates 
that the modified noun phrase hanu diyel=n has the role of Possess- 
or, the following noun, bitaan, having the role of Possessee. 


in tannanhanu [| diy-el]=n bitaan 
thispReED donkey die-prc.pr=cEN child 
“This is the foal of the donkey that died” 


3.2 Participles modifying A noun phrases 

Apart from the intransitive subject S, the transitive subject A may be 
modified by a participle, too. In ex. 5, the unmarked noun phrase ogij 
represents the syntactic subject A of the transitive participle gor- 
el. The noun phrase in kaa=gi represents the acc-marked syntactic 
object of that participle. 


u1 We assume that the motion verb an results from a semantic extension of the verb an “say” 
(which differs from the verb e “say,” see EL-GuzuuLt, “The Uses and Orthography of the Verb 
‘Say’ in Andaandi”). Apart from being a verb of saying and directed motion, an is employed 
as a derivational morpheme marking the inchoative, as seen in ex. 10. Unlike other motion 
verbs, the verb an is cliticized to the locational noun. Probably because of this construction, 
the noun does not take a locative case marker. This is also attested in exx. 16a-16c and 20b. 
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ogij [in kaa=gi gori-el] am-beena-n 
man __ this house=acc build-ptc.PF 1PL.GEN-uncle-CcoP.3SG 
“The man who built this house is my uncle” 


Ex. 6 represents a nominal predication in which the proximal de- 
monstrative in-gu “these” is identified with ogj-i by means of the in- 
variable predication marker tannan. The perfective participle joor- 
el-i agrees in number with the noun phrase ogj-i, which represents 
the syntactic subject A of the modifying transitive participle. The 
acc-marked noun phrase bent-i=gi represents the syntactic object P. 


in-gu  tannan ogj-i_ _—[bent-i=gi —_joor-el]-i 
this-PL PRED man-PL date-pL=acc harvest-PTC.PF-PL 
“These are the men who harvested dates” 


Ex. 7 illustrates a transitive participle clause modifying A. As ex- 
pected, the syntactic subject, gur, is unmarked and the syntactic 
object is represented by the acc-marked ambes=ki. The whole par- 
ticiple clause gur ambeski nugel represents the acc-marked object of 
the inflected transitive verb jaan-ko-n in the main clause. 


am-baab gur [ am-bes=ki nug-el]=gi 
1PL.GEN-father bull i1pL.cEN-brother=acc butt-PTc.PF=ACC 
jaan-ko-n 


sell-pT1-3SsG 
“My father has sold the bull which has butted my brother” 


Unlike S and A which are modified by participles or participle claus- 
es, noun phrases having other semanto-syntactic roles are modified 
by Rcs, as shown in the next section. 


4. Rcs modifying noun phrases 


In the following we are first concerned with rcs relativizing noun 
phrases with the semanto-syntactic role of Patient (P). After that 
we will successively consider relativized noun phrases with periph- 
eral roles such as Recipient/Beneficiary (R/B), Theme (T), Possessor, 
Accompaniment, non-human Location/Goal/Source, human Loca- 
tion/Goal, human Source, and Instrument. 

In Andaandi, postnominal rcs are characterized by the following 
features: 
> The head of a rc is shifted to the left, i.e. to the focus position. 
> The head of the rc is outside of the rc. 
> In focus position, the head nouns are unmarked for case. 
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> When the head of a rc has an unknown human referent the ana- 
phoric suffixes -tirti (sc) or -tirtinci (pL) are optionally attached 
to the verb. 

> When the head of a rc has a plural referent the suffix -i is at- 
tached to the verb. When the plural referent is unknown and hu- 
man, the i-suffix may be replaced by -tirti-nci. 

> When referring to a past event the verb of the rc requires the 
preterite 2 suffix -s, the preterite 1 suffix -kor” is not admitted in 
RCS. 


4.1 Rcs modifying noun phrases with the role of Patient 

Exx. 8a and 8b represent nominal predications. The head of the rc, 
kaa, has the role of Patient. When comparing exx. 8a and 8b to the 
corresponding non-rc in ex. 8c one recognizes that the head of the 
RC has shifted to the left, thus taking the focus position. In this posi- 
tion the object noun phrase, kaa, precedes the subject noun phrase, 
ar. Another conspicuous feature of the relativized object is that it 
does not receive acc-marking. It is solely syntactically marked by 
its position. Even if the predication is negated as in ex. 8b these 
characteristics are present. 


in tannankaa [ar _ gofi-s-u] 
this PRED house 1PL build-pr2-1PL 
“This is the house we have built” 


in mun kaa = [ar_ gofi-s-u] 
this PRED.NEG house 1PL build-pr2-1ph 
“This is not the house we have built” 


Another difference between exx. 8a and 8b on the one hand and 8c 
on the other is that the rc verb, gofi-s-u, requires the preterite 2 suf- 
fix -s, whereas the verb of the main clause, gofi-kor-u is marked by 
the preterite 1 suffix -kor. 


ar in kaa=gi gori-kor-u 
1pL this house=acc build-pt1-1PL 
“We have built this house” 


When the head of the rc refers to an unknown person (for instance, 
ogij “man” in ex. ga) the suffix -tirti is optionally attached to the verb. 
Unless the verb ends ina nasal, -tirti is attached to it by means of the 
linker -n (glossed as LNK). 

12 The preterite 1 suffix -kor is composed of -ko and -r. It is realized in the 1st person singular 


as -kori, in the 2nd and 3rd person as -kon, in the ist and 2nd person plural as -koru, and in 
the 3rd person plural -koran. 
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Because of its position after the finite verb of the rc, -tirti on first 
sight looks like a subordinator. However, -tirti differs from subordi- 
nators, as it has a singular and a plural form. This is not attested by 
any subordinators in Andaandi. As seen exx. 9a and 9b, the choice 
between the verbal suffixes, -tirti and -tirti-nci, depends on the num- 
ber of the entity to which the head of the rc refers. Thus these suf- 
fixes can be identified as anaphoric devices signaling that the head 
of the rc has an unknown human referent.¥ Therefore we suggest 
to gloss them as HUM. In Rcs whose heads have a non-human refer- 
ent, -tirti and -tirti-nci are not admitted, as seen in ex. 10. Outside of 
this grammatical context, -tirti(-nci) is used as a lexical noun whose 
meaning may be rendered in English by “master, owner.” 


ogij [ay nal-s-i]-n-tirti ossi=ged daa-go-n 
man 1SG see-PT2-1SG-LNK-HUM foot=INs go.along-PT1-3sG 
“The man I saw was walking (on foot).” 


ogj-i [ay nal-s-i]-n-tirti-nci ossi=ged 
man-PL 1SG see-PT2-1SG-LNK-HUM-PL foot=INs 
daa-gor-an 


go.along-PT1-3PL 
“The men I saw were walking (on foot).” 


The optional selection of the suffixes -tirti/-tirti-nci is attested by 
exx. 9c and 9d. Although the rc heads ogij and ogj-i have human ref- 
erents the suffixes -tirti /-tirti-nci are not required. 


ogij [ay nal-s-i] ossi=ged daa-go-n 
man SG see-PT2-1sG foot=INs go.along-PT1-3sG 
“The man I saw was walking (on foot)” 


ogj-i = [ay__ nal-s-i ]-n-i ossi=ged daa-gor-an 
Man-PL 1SG see-PT2-1SG -LNK-PL foot=INs go.along-PT1-3PL 
“The men I saw were walking (on foot)” 


When the head of a rc hasa plural referent, as in 9d and 10, the verb 
of the rc takes a plural i-suffix (or optionally the tirtinci-suffix when 
the referent is additionally human). When the verb of the rc ends 
in a vowel, the i-suffix is attached to the verb by means of the linker 
-n. When the inflected verb ends in -n (which is the case with 2sc, 
38G, and 3pL), the -i suffix is directly attached to the verb, as seen in 
ex. 10. 

13. This function of -tirti/-tirtinci is not accounted for in ARMBRUSTER’s Dongolese Nubian: A 


Grammar. 
14 ARMBRUSTER, Dongolese Nubian: A Lexicon, p. 200. 
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koman-i [ tir jaan-s-an]-i takkar-an-kor-an 
shirt-PL 3PL buy-PT2-3PL-PL tight-INCH-PT1-3PL 
“The shirts which they bought became tight” 


We assume that the verbal i-suffix originates in the nominal plural 
suffix, as attested on ogj-i “men” (ex. 9d) and koman-i “shirts” (ex. 
10), respectively. Apart from the i-suffix, the tirti(-nci)-suffixes also 
originate in nominal morphemes. This finding supports the claim 
that rcs exhibit “some degree of nominalization.”® 


4.2 Rcs modifying noun phrases with the role of Recipient or Beneficiary 
Exx. 11 and 12 illustrate a ditransitive Rc in which the indirect object 
with the role of Recipient R is relativized. When the R noun phrase, 
Saafa, is modified by the rc, ay kiraygi tirsi, R is shifted to the left so 
that it precedes the syntactic subject A, ay. In that position R is not 
case-marked. 


in tannan Saafa [ay kiray=gi tir-s-i] 
thispreD child isc present=acc give3-pT2-1sG 
“This is the child to whom I gave the present” 


As the indirect object is human, the modifying rc may optionally be 
marked by tirti, see ex. 12. 


in tannan Saafa[ay kiray=gi tir-s-i]-n-tirti 
thisprep child [1sc present=acc give3-pT2-1SG-LNK-HUM 
“This is the child to whom I gave the present” 


4.3 RCs modifying noun phrases with the role of Theme 

In a ditransitive clause, the relativization strategy for the direct ob- 
ject noun phrase T (represented by kade in the following example) 
is basically the same as the one employed for the relativization of P 
and R/B. That is, T is shifted to the left, without taking a case mark- 
er, aS seen in ex. 13a. 


in tannan kade [ay ann-een=gi jaan tir-s-i] 
thisPRED dress 1sG 1SG.GEN-wife=acc buy APPL2/3-PT2-1SG 
“This is the dress that I bought for my wife” 


As expected, in the corresponding non-rc (ex. 13b), the constitu- 
ent order is A-B-T-V, that is, the unmarked syntactic subject A takes 
the clause-initial position. It precedes the acc-marked Beneficiary 
noun phrase, anneen=gi, which, in turn, precedes the acc-marked 


15 NIKOLAEVA, “Relative Clauses,” p. 502. 
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Theme noun phrase, in kade=gi. The latter directly precedes the in- 
flected verb in clause-final position. 


ay ann-een=gi in kade=gi jaan tir-kor-i 13b 
1sG 18G.GEN-wife=acc this dress=acc buy APPL2/3-PT1-1SG 
“I bought this dress for my wife.” 


When the T noun phrase has a plural referent, the verb of the rc is 
marked for plural by the suffix -i, as seen in ex. 13b. 


in-gu tannankade-nci [ay ann-een=gi 13¢ 
this-PpL pred dress-PL 1SG 1SG.GEN-wife=acc 
jaan tir-s-i]-n-i 
buy APPL2/3-PT2-1SG-LNK-PL 
“These are the dresses that I bought for my wife.” 


The preceding sections have shown that the relativization of the 
P, R/B, and T noun phrases has a recurrent pattern. They shift to 
the focus position thus preceding the rc and they are unmarked for 
case. 

Unlike P, R/B and T noun phrases, the relativization of more 
peripheral noun phrases requires the presence of a personal pro- 
noun in the rc. This pronoun is commonly known as “resumptive 
pronoun.” It functions as a placeholder for the relativized noun 
phrase and serves as a host for the case marker encoding the seman- 
to-syntactic role of the relativized noun phrase. 


4.4. Rcs modifying noun phrases with the role of Possessor 

When a noun phrase with a Possessor role is relativized, as ogij in 
ex. 14a, it shifts to the left of the rc without being GEN-marked. In- 
side the rc, however, the 3rd person pronoun ter is co-referential 
with the head of the rc. The pronoun agrees with the head noun in 
person and number. Due to the Possessor role of the head noun, ter 
is marked for genitive (ter=n being realized as [tenn] when followed 
by a vowel). This pronoun directly precedes the noun phrase having 
the role of Possessee, here represented by ossi. 


in tannanogij [tenn  ossi bud-s-in]-tirti 14a 


this PRED man 3sc.GEN leg dislocated-pT2-3sc-HUM 
“This is the man whose leg was dislocated” 


16 Ibid., p. 503. 
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In the corresponding non-relativized clause (ex. 14b) the Possessor 
noun phrase ogij is GEN-marked by the clitic =n thus linking ogij 
with the Possessee ossi. 


ogij=n ossi bud-buu-ko-n 
man=GEN leg dislocate-sTAT-PT1-38G 
“The man’s leg was dislocated” 


In ex. 15a the relativized Possessor noun phrase kobid shifts to the 
left. It is morphologically unmarked. In the rc the Possessor role of 
the head noun is resumed by the 3sc pronoun ten. The possessive 
noun phrase ten jer is coreferential with the possessive noun phrase 
kobid=n jer occurring in the non-Rc, see ex. 15. 


in tannan_ kobid [ tir ten jer=ked _ teeb-s-an] 

this PRED door 3PL 3SG.GEN back=INs stand-pT2-3PL 

This is the door behind which they stood (lit. “This is the door at 
whose back they stood”) 


Apart from the locative =r, the instrumental case marker =ged may 
be employed to express certain locational notions. In 15a and 15b, 
=ged is used in connection with the body part term jer “back” ex- 
pressing the spatial relation “behind.” 


tir in kobid=n jer=ked  teeb-kor-an 

3PL this door=GEN back=INs stand-PT1-3PL 

“They stood behind this door” (lit. “They stood at the back of this 
door”) 


4.5 RCs modifying noun phrases with the role of Accompaniment 

Ex. 16a illustrates a relativized noun with the role of Accompani- 
ment, the unmarked head of the rc, ogij, shifting to the left. Within 
the rc, the 3sc pronoun ter is employed both asa placeholder for the 
head noun and as a host for the comitative case marker =gonon. The 
morpheme sequence ter=gonon is realized as [tekkonon]. 


in tannan ogij [ay tek=konon dungula-an-s-i] 
thisPRED man isc 3sG=com Dongola-go.to-pT2-1scG 
“This is the man with whom I went to Dongola” 


Alternatively, as seen in ex. 16b, the Rc may be extended by -tirti re- 
ferring to the human head noun ogij. 
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in tannan ogij [ay tek=konon dungula-an-s-i]-n-tirti 
this PRED man isc 3sG=comM Dongola-go.to-pT2-1sG-LNK-HUM 
“This is the man with whom I went to Dongola” 


In the corresponding non-rc (ex. 16c) the role of Accompaniment is 
encoded by the comitative case marker =gonon which is attached to 
the noun phrase ogij. In this example, this noun phrase is in focus 
position and therefore shifted to the left. 


in ogij=konon ay dungula-an-kor-i 
this man=com isc Dongola-go.to-PT1-1sG 
“With this man I went to Dongola” 


4.6 Rcs modifying noun phrases with the role of non-human Location, 
Goal or Source 

Relativized noun phrases with the role of Location, Goal, or Source 
shift to the left and do not take a case marker. Inside the rc, a re- 
sumptive person pronoun hosts the locative or ablative case mark- 
ers. When the locative marker =r (allomorphs =ir, =do, =lo) is at- 
tached to the 3sc pronoun ter, the resulting complex morpheme is 
realized as [teddo]. In 17a, taga has the role of Location being encod- 
ed by the clitic =do on the person pronoun in the Rc. 


in tannan taga [ar ted=do _ ille=gi 
thispreD threshing.floor 1PpL 3sG=Loc wheat=acc 
nuur-s-u] 


thresh-pT2-1PL 
“This is the threshing floor where we have threshed wheat” 


In17b, the head noun beled (a borrowing from Arabic) has the role of 
Goal assigned to it by the directed motion verb taar “come.” The Goal 
role is encoded by the locative marker on the resumptive pronoun 
ter. As attested by ogol=lo in exx. 17b and 17c, the locative marker =r 
may also encode adverbial expressions of time. 


in tannan beled [ay ter=do  ogol=lo 
thisPRED country 1sG 3sG=Loc before=Loc 
taa-s-i| 

come-PT2-1SG 

“This is the country to which I came before” 


In the corresponding non-rc (ex. 17c) the locational noun phrase 
beled takes the Loc-marker. 
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ay in beled=ir ogol=lo taa-gor-i 
isc this country=Loc before=Loc come-pT1-1sG 
“I came to this country before” 


In 17d, the head of the rc has the role of Source assigned to it by the 
directed motion verb daa “come (from).” The Source role is encoded 
by the ablative case marker =rotoon (glossed as aBL1) which is hosted 
by the 3sc resumptive pronoun ter. When =rotoon is cliticized to ter 
the morpheme sequence is realized as [teddotoon]. 


beled [ar  ted=dotoon daa-r-u] desen warr-in 
country 1PL 3SG=ABL1 come-R-1PL very far-cop.3sc 
“The country from which we come is very far” 


In the next section we will look at similar peripheral roles of nouns 
having human referents. 


4.7 RCs modifying noun phrases with the role of human Location or Goal 
In ex. 18a, doktoor-i is the head of the rc, the role of Goal being as- 
signed to it by the directed motion verb juu “go to.” As doktoor-i 
refers to a human being, the adessive case marker =nar is selected 
(rather than the locative =r). The clitic =nar is attached to the 3PL 
pronoun tir which agrees in person and number with the head noun 
doktoor-i. When =nar is attached to the 3PL pronoun tir the resulting 
compound morpheme is realized as [tinnar]. 


in-gu tannandoktoor-i [ar malle tin=nar juu-r-u] 
this-PpL PRED doctor-pL 1pL all 3PL=aD go.to-R-1PL 
“These are the doctors to whom we all go” 


Alternatively, in 18b the verb of the rc is extended by -tirti-nci re- 
flecting the [+ human] referent of the head noun. 


in-gu tannandoktoor-i [ar malle tin=nar 
this-PL PRED doctor-pL 1pL all 3PL=AD 
juu-r-u]-n-tirti-nci 

go.to-R-1PL-LINK-HUM-PL 

“These are the doctors to whom we all go” 


As expected, in the non-relativized clause the case marker =nar is 
attached to the noun phrase having the role of human Goal. 
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ar malle in doktoor-i=nar juu-r-u 
1PL all this doctor-PL=aD go.to-R-1PL 
“We all go to these doctors” 


4.8 Rcs modifying noun phrases with the role of human Source 

Ablative 2 encodes the role of human Source. This semanto-syntac- 
tic role is represented by taajir “merchant” in 19a. When this noun 
phrase is relativized, the 3sc pronoun ter is inserted as a placeholder 
and as a host for the case marker =nartoon. The resulting morpheme 
sequence is realized as [tennartoon]. 


in tannan taajir [ar ten=nartoon umbud=ki jaan-s-u] 
this PRED merchant 1PL 3SG=ABL2  salt=acc  buy-PT2-1PL 
“This is the merchant from whom we have bought the salt” 


In the corresponding non-rc, the ablative case marker =nartoon 
(aBL2) is directly attached to the noun phrase having the role of hu- 
man Source. 


in taajir=nartoon ar umbud=ki jaan-kor-u 
this merchant=ABL2 1PL salt=acc buy-PT1-1PL 
“We have bought the salt from this merchant” 


4.9 Rcs modifying noun phrases with the role of Instrument 

The relativization of noun phrases having the role of Instrument 
deviates from the patterns we have discussed so far. In ex. 20a, the 
relativized noun phrase arabiyye-nci has an Instrument role. The in- 
strumental case marker =ged is found in the rc which is - strange- 
ly - hosted by the 3PL possessive pronoun tin,” rather than by the 
3PL personal pronoun tir. A phonological explanation is not avail- 
able since we would expect the sequence rg in the unattested form 
*tir=ged to be realized as [tikked] - analogous to ter-gonon being real- 
ized as [tekkonon], as seen in ex. 16a. 


in-gu  tannan arabiyye-nci [ar bi tin=ged 
this-PL PRED  car-PL 1PL FUT 3PL.GEN=INS 
urdi-an-d-u] 

Urdi-go.to-R-1PL 

“These are the cars with which we will go to Urdi” 


17. According to MAssENBACH, “Eine grammatische Skizze des Dongolawi,” p. 305, tin is a 
particle with an instrumental meaning (in German it may be rendered by “damit”). In the 
examples she gives, tin does not serve as host for =ged, as in ex. 20a and 21a, but rather 
represents an isolated item, the clitic =ged being attached to the verb of the RC or the noun 
phrase playing the role of Instrument. 
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In the corresponding non-relativized clause (ex. 20b), the 1ns- 
marked noun phrase has shifted to the left, i.e. to the focus position. 
In contrast to ex. 20a, the demonstrative in does not take the plural 
suffix -gu. 


in arabiyye-nci=ged ar bi urdi-an-d-u 
this car-PL=INS 1PL INT Urdi-go.to-R-1PL 
“With these cars we will go to Urdi” 


The rc construction attested in ex. 20a also appears in ex. 21a. That 
is, tin is employed in the rc rather than the 3sc personal pronoun 
ter which we would expect in consideration of the relativized head 
noun having a singular referent. Thus there is no number agree- 
ment between tin and the relativized head noun. However tin func- 
tionally resembles the resumptive pronouns ter and tir, as tin is em- 
ployed as host of the case marker reflecting the semanto-syntactic 
role of the head noun. 


in tannan kandi[ay tin=ged kusu=gi —_ mer-s-i] 
thisPRED knife isG 3PL.GEN=INS meat=ACC cut-PT2-1SG 
“This is the knife with which I have cut the meat” 


In the following ex. 21b, the noun phrase having the role of Instru- 
ment is represented by kandi “knife.” As this noun functions as head 
of arc, it shifts to the left. Strangely, in the rc, the instrumental case 
marker =ged is not hosted by the resumptive pronoun ter but rather 
by the noun kusu “meat” although it has the role of Patient rather 
than the role of Instrument.” 


in tannan kandi[ay kusu=ged mer-s-i] 
this PRED knife 1sG meat=INS cut-PT2-1SG 
“This is the knife with which I have cut the meat” 


The corresponding non-rc illustrates the expected patterning of 
the case markers, with =gi on the Patient noun phrase and =ged on 
the Instrument noun phrase. 


ay kusu=gi in kandi=ged mer-kor-i 
1sG meat=acc this knife=1ns cut-pT1-1sG 
“T have cut the meat with this knife.” 


18 The question why the demonstrative does not take a plural marker requires further 
research. 

19 According to Gerrit Dimmendaal (p.c.), the unexpected choice of the P noun phrase as host 
for the clitic case marker =ged shows that the positioning is not iconic. There is some other 
principle dominating the system, namely avoiding monosyllabic words, and so a host needs 
to be found. This probably has to do with preferred metrical structures in the language. 
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The rc construction illustrated in ex. 21b is also attested by the verb 
jom “hit” and the noun wicciir “stick,” as seen in ex. 22 where the INs- 
marker is hosted by the Patient noun phrase, wel “dog.” 


in tannan wicciir [ay wel=ged jom-s-i] 
this PRED stick sc dog=1ns hit-pT2-1sc 
“This is the stick with which I have hit the dog” 


Thus all examples of relativized noun phrases having the role of In- 
strument suggest that there are some constraints determining the 
Ins-marker to be hosted either by the Patient noun phrase or by tin. 
These weird constructions are not yet fully understood but a more 
thorough analysis is outside the scope of this paper. 


5. Findings 


This paper has focused on postnominal rcs, i.e. rcs following their 
head noun. The head noun is located outside the rc, therefore such 
Rcs are said to be externally headed. 

» Andaandi employs several relativization strategies whose se- 
lection is determined by the semanto-syntactic role of the head 
noun. 

> Noun phrases having the core roles S and A are relativized - or 
rather modified - by participles. 

> Noun phrases with the roles P, R/B, and T are relativized by shift- 
ing them to the left so that they appear in focus position. In this 
position they are unmarked for case. There is no resumptive pro- 
noun in the rc. 

> Except for noun phrases having the role of Instrument, periph- 
eral noun phrases with the role of Possessor, Accompaniment, 
Location, Goal, and Source shift to the focus position where they 
are unmarked for case. In the rc, however, a resumptive pronoun 
is used that agrees in person and number with the head of the rc. 
This pronoun serves both as a placeholder for the head noun and 
as a host for the case marker encoding the role of the head noun. 

> An even more complex strategy is required for the relativization 
of noun phrases having the role of Instrument. Such noun phras- 
es are shifted to the left, to the focus position. They are unmarked 
for case. The rc may have two possible constructions. i) The mor- 
pheme tin - which looks like the 3rd person plural possessive 
pronoun - serves as host of the instrumental case marker =ged. 
ii) Alternatively, the case marker =ged is attached to the Patient 
noun phrase. These Rc constructions are not yet fully understood 
and require further research. 
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Our overview over the successively more complex morphosyntactic 
devices involved in the relativization of core and peripheral noun 
phrases suggests that Rc formation in Andaandi is sensitive to a hi- 
erarchy of grammatical relations. According to Keenan and Com- 
rie’s Accessibility Hierarchy,”° noun phrases having a core relation 
to the verb are more accessible to relativization than noun phrases 
with peripheral relations. This is confirmed by the various relativ- 
ization strategies attested in Andaandi. 

Since our paper has been concerned with postnominal rcs, it 
leaves some questions open, for instance, whether Andaandi also 
has prenominal rcs and headless rcs. Another topic to be investi- 
gated in the future concerns the grammatical interplay between 
plural object marking and its absence in Rcs. 


20 KEENAN & Comrie, “Noun Phrase Accessibility and Universal Grammar.” 
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The Uses and Orthography of 
the Verb “Say” in Andaandi (Nile 
Nubian) 


El-Shafie El-Guzuuli* 


1. Introduction 


The Andaandi verb e has a wide range of uses including the function 
of a lexical verb, a copula, and a grammatical morpheme combined 
with other lexical items. In the meta-language English the lexical 
verb e can be rendered as “say, tell,” and the copula eas “be.” The dif- 
ferent uses depending on its grammatical context and other condi- 
tions make its treatment, grammatically as well as orthographically, 
complicated to the level that many native speakers do not realize 
that e is a verb, especially as e is lacking some grammatical func- 
tions that are common for other verbs, for instance, the imperative 
and the future form. 

Andaandi (an-daa-n-di) “[the language] of my/our home,” is the 
name applied to the language by its speakers. It is also known by 
two other terms, 1) the widely used term “Dongolawi,” and 2) the 
English term “Dongolese.” “Dongolawi” is an Arabic term based on 
the name of the town of Old Dongola (tungul) on the eastern bank 
of the Nile, which was the centre of Makuria, the famous Christian 
kingdom that flourished between the 6th and 14th century. “Don- 
golawi” is also the name for a native of Dongola. The English term 
“Dongolese” has the same meaning as “Dongolawi,” i.e. itis both the 
name for a native from Dongola and for the language. In this paper 
the term Andaandi will be used. 


I would like to thank Angelika Jakobi for her continued valuable advice, tips, guidance and 
discussions. Marcus Jaeger for his inputs, comments and continuous fruitful discussions. 
Helma Pasch for providing me with her unpublished study “Grammaticalization of the 
verb ya ‘say’ in Zande” which was helpful in improving my understanding of the verb e in 
Andaandi. 

1 http://www.ethnologue.com/language/dgl/ 
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As for its genetic affiliation, Andaandi is a Nubian language, spo- 
ken in the Nile Valley of northern Sudan, roughly between the 3rd 
cataract south of the town Kerma upstream to the big bend of the 
Nile near Ed-Dabba. The language most closely related to Andaandi 
is Kenzi (known by the speakers as Mattokki) which is spoken in the 
Nile Valley of southern Egypt. 

Andaandi has an sov constituent order in transitive clauses and 
sv in intransitive clauses, that is, the verb is in clause-final position. 
The words structure is agglutinative, and grammatical morphemes 
are suffixed to the root rather than prefixed. 

Andaandi also has some dialectical variation in different areas 
and sometimes in the same area. However, these differences are 
minor and do not have any grammatical or semantical effects. The 
main feature of these dialectical variations is related to verb roots 
ending in a vowel after which, e.g. the preterite 1 marker -ko may be 
realized either with a voiced [g], a voiceless [k], or a glottal fricative 
[h], e.g. taagon - taakon - taahon “he/she has come.” 

This paper is based on my competence as an Andaandi mother 
tongue speaker and on the late Charles H. Armbruster’s Andaandi 
(ie. “Dongolese”) grammar and lexicon. Being the first scholar to 
devise and elucidate a detailed description of Andaandi grammar, 
Armbruster has explored the many uses and meanings of the verbe. 
He claims that e is used to “(a) express a tendency or an intention, i.e. 
say, (b) exhibit a tendency or quality, i.e. be, (c) behave according to 
a tendency or an intention, i.e. act [...].”? He also claims that there are 
many composite verbs consisting of two parts, the inflected verb e 
representing the second part. As the first part is “not in independent 
use,” in these compounds e is used as a device to form new verbs on 
the basis of onomatopoeic items, e.g. gurr-e “rejoice,” lit. “say gurr.”* 

Abdel-Hafiz, in his Kunuzi grammar,’ does not consider e as a 
verb. Massenbach, however, recognizes e as a verb meaning “say.”° 
She also mentions the “Kopula,” (i.e. copula) function.” She claims 
that the future and the participle cannot be formed with the verb e,® 
however, in contrast to her findings, the participle, as we will see, 
can be formed with the verb e. In agreement with her findings, I can 
confirm that e is not used in the future tense (see ex. 25). 

Interestingly, Andaandi shares the functional extension of the 
verb “say” to cover both its use as a copula and as a grammatical 


ARMBRUSTER, Dongolese Nubian: A Grammar and Dongolese Nubian: A Lexicon. 
ARMBRUSTER, Dongolese Nubian: A Grammar, §213. 

Ibid., §2870f. 

ABDEL-Hariz, A Reference Grammar of Kunuz Nubian, 1988. 

MAssENBACH, Nubische Texte im Dialekt der Kuniizi und der Dongolawi, p. 184. 
MassENBACH, “Eine grammatische Skizze des Dongolawi,” p. 285. 

Ibid. 
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morpheme with many other languages in East Africa, as Cohen et 
al. have shown. 
The focus of this paper is limited to the following contemporary 
uses of the verb e 
> asa transitive utterance verb, rendered in English as “say, tell”; 
» as acopular verb, rendered as “be”; 
> asa grammatical morpheme used to express modal and aspectual 
notions in combination with three specific verbs, dol “want,” maa 
“get tired,” and daa “exist, be present.” 
By providing a set of examples, for each of the above uses, the pa- 
per will show that in Andaandi e is used both as a lexical verb and 
as a copular verb. Both verbs would require a separate entry in the 
lexicon. 


2. The use of e as a transitive verb of utterance 


This section shows that e is inflected like a “normal” lexical verb. 
That is, e takes inflectional endings of the neuter in exx. 1 and 2, of 
the preterite 1 as in exx. 3 and 4, of the preterite 2 as in ex. 5 and the 
completive aspect marker -os, as seen in ex. 6. 

Moreover, it shows that e is used as an utterance verb introduc- 
ing direct speech, that is, the speech in the form said by the original 
speaker. This is illustrated in ex. 8 and also in previous exx. such as 
2and 4. 


ai A2QMEAKI NOF EPI. 
ay ahmedki nog eri. 


ay ahmed-ki nog e-r-i'° 
isc Ahmed-acc go  say-NEUT-1SG 
“I say to Ahmed: Go” 


d2MEA EKKI IMBEA BOOA TAP EN. 
ahmed ekki imbel bood taar” en. 


9 CoHEN etal., “The grammaticalization of ‘say’ and ‘do.” 

10 Abbreviations used in this paper: 1, 2, 3 - ist person, 2nd person, 3rd person; Acc - 
accusative; APPL1 - applicative cross-referencing 1st person; APPL2/3 - applicative cross- 
referencing 2nd and 3rd person; caus - causative; COND - conditional; EmpH - emphasis; 
Fut - future; GEN - genitive; Ins - instrumental; Loc - locative; NEUT - neutral (tense/ 
aspect marker -r); pr - perfective; px - plural; pp - personal pronoun; PL.osy - plural object; 
PRED - predication marker; pti - preterite 1 (-ko-r); pr2 - preterite 2 (-s); prc - participle; 

Q - question/interrogative; sc - singular. 

ul In ABpEx-Hariz, A Reference Grammar of Kunuz Nubian, p. 130, the verbal suffix -r is termed 
“neutral tense,” since it “may refer to present, past or future.” This term is adopted here and 
abbreviated as NEUT. 

12 According to Rilly, Jakobi, and Jaeger (p.c.), the verb taar “come” preserves the final 
consonant r in certain environments, for example, when it is followed by the verb e. In other 
environments this consonant is deleted, as seen in exx. 3 and 4. 
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ahmed er-ki imbel bood taar e-n 
Ahmed 2sc-acc stand run come say-3sc¥ 
“Ahmed tells you: Get up come running! /Come quickly.” 


3 al AWAAKI TOKKON TAMEN EFopl. 
94 ay awadki tokkon taamen egori.™* 


ay awad-ki  tokkon taa-men e-go-r-i 
isc Awad-ACC NEG.IMP COMe-NEG.IMP.2SG say-PT1-NEUT-1SG 
“IT have told Awad: Do not come” 


4 AWAA IPFI TAWE EON. 
awad irgi taawe egon. 


awad_ir-gi taa-we e-go-n 
Awad 2PL-ACC come-IMP.2PL say-PT1-2SG 
“Awad have said to you: Come!” 


5 al MAiZAF! AWA! AW ECINAO EP AAFOMOYN. 
ay faayzagi ashagi aaw esindo er daagomun. 


ay faayza-gi asha-gi aaw  e-s-i-n-do 

isG Faiza-acc dinner-acc make say-PT2-1SG-GEN-LOC 
er  daa-go-mun 

2SG exist-PT1-NEG 

“When I told Faiza to prepare the dinner you were absent” 


6 AWAA COYTTE BI WIAE TAP! EPOC NOFKON. 
awad sutte bi wide taari eros nogkon. 


awad sutte bi wide taa-r-i er-os nog-ko-n 
Awad quickly rut back come-NEUT-1SG say-CPL2 g0-PT1-3SG 
“Awad said: I will come back quickly [and] he has gone” 


It is worth mentioning that when the suffix -os follows the verb e the 
original root-final consonant -r reappears. (That is, the same rule, as 
in the case of taar “come,” is applied, see fn. 4). 

As mentioned above the verb e introduces direct speech. This is 
illustrated in ex. 8 which answers the question in ex. 7. 


13. According to ABDEL-Hariz, A Reference Grammar of Kunuz Nubian, p. 131, the 2sc and 3s¢ 
neutral tense marker -r is zero. 
14 Dialectical variant: ekori. 
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AWAA MINT EN? 
awad mingi en? 


awad min-gi e-n 
Awad what-acc say-3sc 
“What does Awad say?” 


ai BI NOTIPI €N. 
ay bi nogiri en. 


ay bi nog-ir-i e-n 
1SG FUT §0-NEUT-1SG say-3SG 
“He says: I will go” 


The verb e in a multi-verb construction illustrated in ex. 9. 


AWAAKI AAL BI NOFMOYN € WE TIP. 
awadki ali bi nogmun e wee tir. 


awad-ki ali bi  nog-mun e wee tir 
Awad-acc Ali FUT go-NEG say tell APPL3.IMP.2SG 
“Tell Awad, say: Ali will not go” 


In ex. 9, e is part of a multi-verb construction with the semantically 
similar utterance verb wee “tell.” The verbs e and wee are followed by 
tir “give (to 3rd person)” which in sucha construction is interpreted 
as a grammatical morpheme marking the applicative. Armbruster 
considers e wee tir as a compound verb eweetir.5 However, if we turn 
the statement in ex. 9 into a question as in ex. 10, we realize that 
the interrogative predication marker te will be inserted between the 
verbs e and wee which shows that they represent separable entities 
rather than a compound. 


AWAAKI AAL BI NOPMOYN € TE WE TIAAI? 
awadki Ali bi nogmun e te wee tiddi? 


awad-ki ali bi nog-mun e_ te wee tir-r-i 
Awad-acc Ali FUT go-NEG say PRED.Qtell APPL3-NEUT-1SG 


“Do I tell Awad, Ali will not go?” 


The verb e also takes the negation suffix -mun as illustrated in ex. 11. 


15 ARMBRUSTER, Dongolese Nubian: A Grammar, §3847. 
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on al AWAAKI EMOYN ECMANTI EPI. 
ay awadki emun esmaangi eri. 


ay awad-ki e-mun_ esmaan-gi  e-r-i 
isc Awad-acc say-NEG Osmaan-Acc say-NEUT-1SG 
96 “I don't say Awad, I say Osman. /I don’t mean Awad, I mean Os- 


” 


man 


In contrast to Massenbach’s findings, as mentioned in the previous 
paragraph, the verbe takes the past participle suffix -el as illustrated 
in ex. 12. 


12 IN TE OFS Al AWAAKI OY POYPMOYN EPEA? 
in te ogij ay awadki unyurmun erel? 


in te ogij ay awad-ki unyur-mun er-el 
this PRED.Q man isc Awad-acc know-NEG  say-PTC.PF 
“Ts this the man who said: I do not know Awad?” 


The verb e also takes the conditional suffix -gi-r (var. -ki-r) as in ex. 
13. 


13 dl ON AWAAKI NOP EFOriP! BI MONKON. 
ay on awadki nog egogiri bi moonkon. 


ay on awad-ki nog _ e-go-gi-r-i 

1sG EMP Awad-acc go _ say-PT1-COND-NEUT-1SG 
bi = moon-ko-n 

FUT refuse-PT1-2SG 

“If [had told Awad to go, he would have refused” 


The verb e also takes the temporal clause marker -gaal, as illustrated 
in ex. 14. 


14 al BI NOTIPI EPIFAA AMBAB AIF] MIPKON. 
ay bi nogiri erigaal ambaab aygi miirkon. 


ay bi nog-ir-i er-i-gaal ambaab_ay-gi 
1SG FUT §0-NEUT-1SG say-1sG-when my.father 1sc-acc 
miir-ko-n 


prevent-PT1-3SG 
“When I said: I will go, my father prevented me” 
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We can conclude from this section that the transitive verb e, ren- 
dered as “say, tell,” can be inflected for all persons in the neuter 
tense and the past tense in the preterite 1 and preterite 2 forms. It 
can also take modality markers, such as the negation suffix -mun, 
the aspectual suffix -os and the conditional suffix -gi-r. It can be used 
in various contexts with its full lexical meaning and behaves mostly 
like other ordinary verbs, as we have seen in exx. 1-14. 


3. The use of e as a copular verb, rendered as “be” 


According to Payne, a copula “is any morpheme (affix, particle, or 
verb) that joins, or ‘couples’ two nominal elements in a predicate 
nominal construction.”* Before discussing the properties of the 
copular verb e, I provide first the following table 1 illustrating the 
use of the copular verb e with the nouns kedegir “assistant farmer,” 
being a noun ending in a consonant, and ewratti “water wheel driv- 
er” being a noun ending in a vowel. 


ay kedegireri Imanass. ewrattieri Tmaww. 
farmer driver 

er kedegir-un you're an ass. ewratti-n youre a ww. 
farmer driver 

ter __ kedegir-un _—ihe’s anass. ewratti-n he’s a ww. 
farmer driver 

ar kedegir-i-n” we're ass. ewratti-nci-n we're ww. 
farmers drivers 

ir kedegir-i-n you're ass. ewratti-nci-n youre ww. 
farmers drivers 

tir kedegir-i-n _ they're ass. ewratti-nci-n they're w.w. 
farmers drivers 


The copular verb e is glossed as “be” in all its forms. 


al KEAEIP EPI. 
ay kedegir eri. 


ay kedegir e-r-i 
isc ass.farmer be-NEUT-1SG 
I’m an assistant farmer 


16 Payne, Describing Morphosyntax, p. 114. 
17 Less common: ar kedegiri eru. 
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EP KEAETIPOYN. 
er kedegirun. 


er kedegir-un 
2sG ass.farmer-be.2sG 
You are an assistant farmer 


The above table and examples clearly show that e functions as a cop- 
ula connecting a subject pronoun with a predicate nominal. In Ara- 
bic (the national language of the Sudan), for example, a zero copula 
is used in such constructions, e.g. and sowwdg “I am a driver.” 

The copular verb e can be inflected for tense/person and number. 
In table 1 e is inflected for the neutral tense. However, only the ist 
person singular form eri and with some speakers the 1st person plu- 
ral form eru have the characteristics of a lexical verb, that is, e is in- 
flected for tense/aspect, person and number and it is independent, 
rather than a suffix. The and and 3rd person singular, by contrast, 
are marked by the invariable suffix -un when following a consonant 
or -n when following a vowel. All plural forms are marked by the 
suffix -n.* The irregularity of the inflection forms of the copular 
verbs is not surprising.” According to Payne “[c]opular verbs tend to 
be very irregular. That is, they often exhibit unusual conjugational 
patterns as compared to the more ‘normal’ verbs in the language.” 

The irregularity we see changes to the normal paradigm when 
the predicate nominal clause is subordinated. This is illustrated in 
ex. 17 by e-n, in exx. 18 and 19 by e-r-u and in ex. 20 by e-r-an, which 
are identical to the corresponding forms e-n, e-r-u, and e-r-an of the 
verb e “say, tell.” 


€P KEAEFIP ENN IAASP EKKI TEPITI TIPKOPAN. 
er kedegir enn illar ekki teerigi tirkoran. 


er _ kedegir e-n-n illar 
asc ass.farmer be-2sG°-GEN because 
er-ki teeri-gi _tir-ko-r-an 


2sG-acc seed-Acc give2-PT1-NEUT-1PL 
“They gave you the seeds because you are an assistant farmer” 


aP KEAEFPI EPOYN IAAAP API TEPIF] AENKOPAN. 
ar kedegri erun illar argi teerigi deenkoran. 


18 All plural morphemes in Andaandi end in a vowel. The plural suffix -i is selected after 
consonants, the suffixes -nci, -ri, -gu/ku are selected after vowels. 

19 PAYNE, Describing Morphosyntax, p. 117. 

20 The 3sc form of the copular verb is same as the asc. 

21 When the root is followed by a vowel-initial suffix the previous vowel is often dropped 
which results in a change of the syllable structure, e.g. kedegir-i is realized as kedegri. 
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ar kedegir-i e-r-u-n illar 
1pL ass.farmer-PL be-NEUT-1PL-GEN because 
ar-gi teeri-gi deen-ko-r-an 


1PL-acc seed-acc givel-PT1-NEUT-3PL 
“They gave us the seed because we are assistant farmers” 


IP EWPATTING! EPOYN IAAAP IPF! TEPIF! TIPIPKOPAN. 
ir ewrattinci erun illar irgi teerigi tirirkoran. 


ir ewratti-nci e-r-u-n illar 
2PL w.w.driver-PL be-NEUT-2PL-GEN because 
ir-gi teeri-gi tir-ir-ko-r-an 


2PL-ACC seed-acc give2-PL.OBJ-PT1-NEUT-2PL 
“They gave you the seed because you are water wheel drivers” 


TIP EWPRATTING! EPANN IAAAP TIPFI TEPIF! TIPIPKOPAN. 
tir ewrattinci erann illar tirgi teerigi tirirkoran. 


tir ewratti-nci e-r-an-n illar 
3PL w.w.driver-PL be-NEUT-3PL-GEN because 
tir-gi teeri-gi tir-ir-ko-r-an 


3PL-acc seed-Acc give2-PL.OBJ-PT1-NEUT-3PL 
“They gave them the seed because they are water wheel drivers” 


In the past tense (both preterite 1 and preterite 2), too, the inflected 
forms of the copular verb e are identical to the corresponding forms 
of the verb e “say, tell” as in exx. 21-4. 


al KEAEFIP EKOPI. 
ay kedegir ekori. 


ay _ kedegir e-ko-r-i 
1sG ass.farmer be-PT1-NEUT-1SG 
“T was an assistant farmer” 


It goes by the same token for the other persons: 


A2MEA KEAETIP EKON. 
ahmed kedegir ekon. 


ahmed _ kedegir e-ko-n 
Ahmed ass.farmer be-PT1-3SG 
“Ahmed was an assistant farmer” 


19 
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23 AQIMEAKOY KEAEFPI EKOPAN. 
ahmedku” kedegri ekoran. 


ahmed-ku _ kedegir-i e-ko-r-an 
Ahmed-pLt ass.farmer-PL be-PT1-NEUT-3PL 
100 ‘Ahmed and companions were assistant farmers 


In a dependent clause e appears in the preterite 2 form, just like a 
“normal” verb, see ex. 24. 


24 d2MEA KEAEFIP ECINAO SPTIP ATKON. 
ahmed kedegir esindo aartir aagkon. 


ahmed _ kedegir e-s-in-do aarti-r aag-ko-n 

Ahmed ass.farmer be-pT2-3sc-Loc island-Loc  stay-PT1-3sc 

“When Ahmed was an assistant farmer he was staying on the 
island” 


However, as Massenbach already points out, the copular verb e is 
not used to express the future tense; rather, another verb is used. 
This is the verb an “become, say” which is illustrated in ex. 25. 


25 al BI TOPBAA ANAI. 
ay bi torbal andi. 


ay bi torbal an-d-i 
1sG FuT farmer become-NEUT-1SG 
“I will become a farmer /I’m going to be a farmer” 


Predicate adjectives (in attributive clauses) behave similar like 
predicate nominals. In fact, as Payne writes, “[p]redicate adjectives 
are seldom distinct structurally from predicate nominals.”” 

The following table 2 shows that the copula behaves in attribu- 
tive clauses in the same way as in the predicate nominal clauses. 
The copula is represented by the suffix -n in all forms, except for the 
ist person singular, eri, where it is identical with the corresponding 
form of the verb e “say, tell.” The copula -n after vowels, is realized as 
-un after consonants, e.g. jagad-un. 


22 When the plural marker -gu (after a sonorant, -ku after other consonants) is attached to 
person names it expresses an associative plural, e.g. Anmed-ku “Ahmed and his companions.” 
23 Payne, Describing Morphosyntax, p. 120. 
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jagaderi Imweak 
jagad-un youre weak 


ter jagad-un he’s weak 
ar’ jagad-i-n” we're weak 


In subordinate attributive clauses, as in the nominal clauses, the 
regular forms of the verb e are used. 


Also, the copular verb e is used for predicate locatives, i.e. locational 


jagad-i-n youre weak 
jagad-i-n _ they're weak 


kombo eri 
kombo-n 
kombo-n 
kombo-ri-n 
kombo-ri-n 
kombo-ri-n 


A2MEA SdFaA ENN IAASP WAKKEKOPAN. 


ahmed jagad enn illar wakkekoran. 


ahmed jagad e-n-n 


illar 


I’m strong 
you're strong 
he’s strong 
were strong 
you're strong 
they’re strong 


wakke-ko-r-an 
Ahmed weak be-NEUT.3SG-GEN because exclude-PT1-NEUT-3PL 


“They have excluded Ahmed because he is weak” 


clauses. 


24 The pt form eru is less common: ar jagadi eru “we are weak,” ar kombori eru “we are strong.” 


al INAO EPI. 
ay indo eri. 


ay indo e-r-i 
isc here be-NEUT-1SG 
bby? ” 

I’m here 


AWAA INAON. 
awad indon. 


awad_indo-n 
Awad here-be.3sc 
“Awad is here” 


TOPBoAl MANAONOIN. 
torbali mandoncin. 


torbal-i mando-nci-n 
farmer-PL there-pL-be.3PL 
“The farmers are there” 


Table 2. Two 
paradigms of 
predicate adjectives 
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d2MEA XAPTOYMOYN. 
ahmed khartuumun. 


ahmed khartuum-un 
Ahmed Khartoum-be.3sc 
“Ahmed is in Khartoum” 


We conclude from this section that the intransitive verb e, which is 
rendered in English by “be” is a copular verb that is used with predi- 
cate nominals, predicate adjectives, and predicate locatives. Only 
in the neuter tense the copula of the ist person singular (and with 
some speakers also the ist person plural) is inflected for tense, per- 
son, and number, the other forms of the copula are realized by the 
invariable suffixes, -n after vowels, -un after consonants. 


4. The verb e in combination with dol, maa, or daa 


When a lexical verb is followed by e plus dol “want,” e plus maa “get 
tired,” or e plus daa “exist, be present,” these constructions express 
distinct modal and aspectual notions as I will show below. In these 
constructions, e, dol, maa, and daa lose some of their functional and 
semantic properties as lexical verbs. But they also acquire new func- 
tions and meanings as complex grammatical constructions. This 
process is known as grammaticalization.” In all these constructions 
e will be glossed as “say.” 

In contrast to Armbruster,”* who considers -e dol, -e maa, and e 
daa as compound verbs, I rather conceive them as separate verbs 
comparable to multi-verb constructions, because these morphemes 
can be separated by the interrogative predication marker te, as il- 
lustrated in exx. 33, 39, 41, 46, and 47. So -e dol, -e maa, and e daa are 
discontinuous morphemes. 


4.1. The complex morpheme -e dol 

When the verb e is suffixed to an uninflected verb and followed by 
the inflected verb dol “want” this complex construction expresses 
an immediate or imminent future, which can be rendered by “to be 
about to do something.” This is illustrated in the exx. 31 to 37. 


25 See Jakosi & EL-Guzuuti, “Semantic Change and Heterosemy of Dongolawi ed.” 
26 ARMBRUSTER, Dongolese Nubian: A Grammar, §4021. 
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al NOTE AOAAI. 
ay noge dolli. 


ay  nog-e_ dol-l-i 
1sG go-say Wwant-NEUT-1SG 
“Tm about to be going/I’m about to go/I’m going” 


al IMBEA NOTE AOAAI. 
ay imbel noge dolli. 


ay  imbel nog-e  dol-l-i 
isc stand go-say want-NEUT-1SG 
“Tm about to go.” Lit: “I’m about to stand and be going” 


€P NOTE TE AOAIN? 
er noge te dolin? 


er nog-e_ te dol-in 
2SG goO-say PRED.Q want-2SG 
“Are you about to go?” 


ai NOrE AOAKOPI. 
ay noge dolkori. 


ay  nog-e_ dol-ko-r-i 
1sG g0-say want-PT1-NEUT-1sG 
“I have been about to go/I was about to go” 


APOY MAN KATPEr BOPKIPE AOAKON. 
aru man katregi boorkire dolkon. 


aru man katre-gi _boor-kir-e dol-ko-n 
rain DEM wall-acc fall-caus-say want-PT1-3sG 
“Rain was about to cause that wall fall down” 


IN TE KATPE APOY BOPKIPE AOACIN? 
in te katre aru boorkire dolsin? 


in te katre aru _ boor-kir-e dol-s-in 
this PRED.Q wall rain fall-caus-say want-pT2-3sc 


“Ts this the wall that the rain was about to cause fall down?” 


31 


32. 


33 


34 


35 


36 
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37 IN TE KATPE BOPE AOAEA? 
in te katre boore dolel? 


in te katre boor-e dol-el 
this PRED.Q wall fall.down-say want-pTc.pF 
104 “Is this the wall that was about to fall down?” 


4.2. The complex morpheme -e maa 

When the verb e is suffixed to an uninflected verb and followed by 
the inflected verb maa, the complex morpheme -e maa expresses the 
failure to do something or to be unable to do something, as illus- 
trated in exx. 38-43. 


38 al NOE MaPl. 
ay noge maari. 


ay nog-e maa-r-i 
1SG go-say get.tired-NEUT-1SG 
“I become unable to go/to walk/I fail to walk” 


39 €p NOrE TE MAN? 
er noge te maan. 


er nog-e te maa-n 
1SG go-say PRED.Q get.tired-2sc 
“Are you unable to go/to walk?” 


40 OAAINIEA KAAE MAN. 
oddinged kale maan. 


oddi-n-ged kal-e = maa-n 
sick-3sc-because eat-say get.tired-3sc 
“Because he is sick, he is unable to eat” 


41 KAA TE MACON? 
kale te maagon? 


kal -e te maa-go-n 
eat-say PRED.Q get.tired-pT1-3sc 
“Was he unable to eat?” 


42 AWAA AIT] NOTOC € WEPE MATON. 
Awad aygi nogos e weere maagon. 
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Awad ay-gi nog-os e wee-r-e maa-go-n 
Awad 1SG-ACC go-ASP2 say Say-NEUT-say get.tired-pT1-3sc 
“Awad was unable to say to me: Please go” 


aP BACKI AOYPE Maropoy. 
ar baaski duure maagoru. 


ar baas-ki duur-e maa-go-ru 
ipL bus-acc reach-say get.tired-pT1-1PL 
“We were unable to reach the bus” 


4.3. The complex grammatical morpheme e daa 

When an inflected verb is followed by e plus the inflected verb daa 
this construction has the reading “suppose, believe, think,” as illus- 
trated in exx. 44-7. 


al A2MEAKI BI TAN € API. 
ay ahmedki bi taan e daari. 


ay ahmed-ki bi taa-n e daa-r-i 
isc Ahmed-acc FUT come-3sG say exist-NEUT-1SG 
“I suppose Ahmed will come” 


di AWAAKI NOFOCKON € Aaropl. 
ay awadki nogoskon e daagori. 


ay awad-ki — nog-os-ko-n e  daa-go-r-i 
isc Awad-Acc g0-ASP1-PT1-2SG say exist-PT1-NEUT-1SG 
“I thought Awad went away” 


EP AWAAKI NOFOCKON € TE AdTON? 
er awadki nogoskon e te daagon? 


er awad-ki — nog-os-ko-n ete daa-go-n 
isc Awad-Acc g0-ASP1-PT1-2SG say PRED.Q exist-PT1-2SG 
“Did you think Awad went away?” 


EP KASKI SAFAAOYN € TE ASTON? 
er kajki jagadun e te daagon? 


er kaj-ki jagad-un e te daa-go-n 
isc horse-acc weak-be.3sG say PRED.Q exist-PT1-3sG 
“Did you think the horse is weak?” 
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When e is suffixed to an uninflected verb and followed by the in- 
flected forms of the verbs dol “want” and maa “get tired” this con- 
struction functions as a complex grammatical morpheme with the 
reading “to be about to do something” and “unable to do something,” 
respectively. 

When an inflected verb is followed by e and the inflected verb daa 
this construction turns into a complex grammatical construction 
with the reading “suppose, believe, think.” 


5. Conclusion 


The transitive verb e, rendered as “say, tell,” is used as an indepen- 
dent lexical verb that can be inflected for all persons in the present 
and past tenses. It can also take modality markers, the completive 
aspect marker, temporal clause marker, and the conditional. It can 
be used in various contexts with its full lexical meaning and in that 
it behaves like other lexical verbs. It should be pointed out, however, 
that e is not attested in the imperative and future form. 

The verb e, rendered as “be,” functions as a copular verb connect- 
ing two nominal elements in a predicate nominal construction, in 
a predicate adjective construction and in a predicate locative con- 
struction. The copular exhibits irregular forms of inflection in the 
neutral tense, where the 2nd and 3rd person forms are marked by 
the invariable suffix -(u)n and all the plural forms are marked by -n. 

The verb e proves to be very productive as a grammatical mor- 
pheme in combination with the verbs dol “want,” maa “get tired,” 
or daa “exist, be present.” These complex constructions express the 
notions of imminent future, failure, and supposition, respectively. 

The examples discussed above are covering the described func- 
tions. However, while investigating the verb eI have discovered that 
it may have another function. When attaching to an inflected verb 
it appears to be used as a purpose clause marker. This function re- 
quires an in-depth study in the future. 
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Focus Constructions in Kunuz 
Nubian 


Ahmed Sokarno Abdel-Hafiz* 


1. Introduction 


The study of focus constructions is not adequately done in Kunuz 
Nubian (henceforth xn), a member of the Nile Nubian languages 
that include Fadicca, Mahas or Nobiin’ and Dongolese’? or Dongolawi. 
KN, which is spoken in southern Egypt, is mutually intelligible with 
Dongolese, but not with Mahas or Fadicca.? It is unfortunate that the 
grammars of Kn do not include focus constructions.‘ In fact, there is 
no reference to - let alone the distinction between - information fo- 
cus and contrastive focus in KN. This is not surprising for “this dis- 
tinction has often been neglected in language description.”> There- 
fore, the present study is an attempt to fill this gap in KN grammar. 
This study aims to investigate constructions in which nominals 
are focused or highlighted.° It is argued that Kn, unlike Standard 
Arabic, does not have topicalization. Rather, it has two types of 
focus constructions, information focus and contrastive focus. The 
former type (cf. section 4.1) is triggered by context and depends on 
the constituent order variations permitted in KN. KN has basic sov 
constituent order but the object can optionally be placed before the 


I would like to thank Vincent WJ. van Gerven Oei for the corrections and valuable comments 
to an earlier version of this paper. I would also like to thank Angelika Jakobi for the detailed 
comments and corrections to a draft of this paper and for drawing my attention to the 
work of Massenbach on Kunuz, cf. MassENBACH, Nubische Texte im Dialekt der Kunizi und 
der Dongolawi. Many thanks also go to my informants, Mohamed Naguib and Abdel-Raziq 
Hamola, for their time and help during the preparation of the data used in this study. 

1 “Nobiin’” is the name given to the Mahas or Fadicca varieties, cf. WERNER, Grammatik des 
Nobiin. 

“Dongolese” is the name that Armbruster uses in the title of his grammar. 

ABDEL-Hariz, A Reference Grammar of Kunuz Nubian, p. 2. 

4 Ibid. Focus constructions are not considered in MassENBACH’s grammar, “Worterbuch des 
nubischen Kuntizi-Dialektes mit einer grammatischen Einleitung.” It was Angelika Jakobi 
who kindly drew my attention to this observation. 

CaLLtEs, Information Highlighting in Advanced Learner English, p. 21. 

Cf. section 4. . 
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subject: osv (cf. section 3). Other than this, KN does not have the pat- 
terns available in a language like Standard Arabic (henceforth sa): 
VSO, SVO, OVS or vos.’ Since sa, which differentiates between topi- 
calization and focus construction, has had an impact on the struc- 
ture of Nubian languages, it might be hypothesized that Kn has both 
topicalization and focus constructions. It will be argued that the osv 
pattern in KN is an instance of information focus rather than topi- 
calization. Another type of focus - contrastive focus - is initiated by 
such pragmatic factors as emphasis or contrast (section 4.2). This 
type is introduced by a constituent to which -tera or -ma is attached. 
The choice between these suffixes depends on whether the focused 
constituent is definite or indefinite. Thus this study attempts to an- 
swer the following questions. 

1. Does KN have topicalization? 

2. Can sentence constituents be focused? 

3. Are there different types of focus construction? 

4. How can these different types be characterized? 

5. What is the source of focus markers in KN? 

Most of the sentences used in this study are elicited from carefully 
selected informants in Dahmeet, an Egyptian Nubian village. The in- 
formants, being over sixty, are elderly Nubians whose competence 
in KN is unquestionable. The researcher himself is a native speaker 
of the language under study. The sentences produced by him have 
been checked against what native speaker informants say. The un- 
verified statements or sentences of the researcher were discarded 
from the data. The study is expected to be descriptive, analytic and 
theory-neutral. However, it draws on the Hallidayan model con- 
cerning thematic structure and information structure.* Thus ref- 
erence will occasionally be made to such concepts as theme/topic 
and rheme/comment on the one hand and given/new on the other. 
These are proven useful and instrumental in the analysis of focus 
constructions. 


2. An overview of thematic structure and information structure 


A sentence in traditional Prague School is organized or divided into 
two types: theme/topic and rheme/comment. The theme is what 
the sentence is about, whereas the rheme is what is said about the 
theme/topic.2 Moreover, two more concepts are often brought in 
the discussion of information structure: old/given information and 
new information. As Baker puts it, “[t]he organization of the mes- 
sage into information units of given and new reflects the speak- 
7 Bakxir, Aspects of Clause Structure in Arabic, pp. 10-12. 


8 Cf. Hatiipay, An Introduction to Functional Grammar. 
9 BAKER, In Other Words. 
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er’s sensitivity to the hearer’s state of knowledge in the process of 
communication.” Halliday gives us a distinction of these concepts 
when he states that 


Given (or old) information is that knowledge which the speaker as- 
sumes to be in the consciousness of the addressee at the time of the 
utterance. So-called new information is what the speaker assumes 
he is introducing into the addressee’s consciousness by what he 
says.” 


Put simply, the old or given information is the part of information 
that is already known or shared between the participants, whereas 
the new information is the part the addressee does not know. 

According to the traditional Prague School practices, old or given 
information is located in the theme position of the sentence and 
new information is found in the rheme part of the sentence. Thus 
the proponents of Prague School correlate theme with given infor- 
mation and rheme with new information. It was Halliday who drew 
our attention to the separation of thematic structure and informa- 
tion structure. He claims that theme is not necessarily associated 
with given information. Nor is rheme often correlated with new 
information. Halliday and Matthiessen clearly state their position 
when they say 


Given + New and Theme + Rheme are not the same thing. The 
Theme is what I, the speaker, choose to take as my point of de- 
parture. The Given is what you, the listener, already know about 
or have accessible to you. Theme + Rheme is speaker-oriented, 
whereas Given + New is listener-oriented.” 


Whether the theme is associated with old or new information de- 
pends on the context. It is the participants who negotiate what to 
consider old or new information; for example, it is the context of 
the following sentence that determines the status of its constituent 
parts. 


What did the dog do? 
The dog bit the cat. 
Theme/Topic Rheme/Comment 


Old/Given Information New information 


10 Ibid., p.145. 
i. Hatuipay, “Theme and Information in the English Clause,” p. 30. 
12 HALiipay & MaTTHIESSEN, An Introduction to Functional Grammar, p. 93. 
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The determining context here is the question in 1a. Accordingly, in 
the 1b sentence the dog is the theme/topic that the addresser speaks 
about. This part is shared by the addresser and the addressee. 
Therefore, it constitutes old information. But bit the cat, which is the 
rheme or comment, provides the addressee with new information 
about the dog. Note that the part in the rheme position is new infor- 
mation that the addressee was unaware of. 

Now suppose the context involves a question in which the speak- 
er believes the hearer does not know what bit the cat, s/he would 
produce the sentence in such a way that the hearer will consider the 
dog as the new information. 


The dog bit the cat. 
Theme/Topic Rheme/Comment 
New Information Old/Given information 


Thus the part of sentence bit the dog occupying the rheme/comment 
position is the shared or common information between the partici- 
pants. In contrast, the dog, which is the thematized constituent, pro- 
vides new information. 

It should be noted that the context may force us to consider the 
whole sentence to be new information, if the question is formed in 
such a way that the speaker does not know anything about the inci- 
dent. 


What happened? 
The dog bit the cat. 
Theme Rheme 


New information 


Example 3b shows that the whole proposition constitutes new infor- 
mation. This discussion has given evidence that there is no one-to- 
one correspondence between theme and given information or be- 
tween rheme and new information. Thus the concepts of thematic 
and information structure should be kept distinct. 
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KN is an sov language.” The elements in the sentence carry suffixes 
that indicate their syntactic function, e.g. object. However, its con- 
stituent order is not as free as that of sa.® 


id buru-gi_ jom-s-u (sov) 
man girl-acc hit-pstT-3sc 
“The man hit the girl” 


buru-gi id jom-s-u (osv) 
girl-acc man hit-pstT-3sc 
“The man hit the girl” 


*jom-s-u id buru-gi_ (vso) 
hit-pst-3sc man girl-acc 


*iom-s-u_—sburu-gi_ id — (vos) 
hit-pst-3sc girl-acc man 


“id jom-s-u buru-gi (svo) 
man hit-pst-3se girl-acc 


*buru-gi jom-s-u id _(ovs) 
girl-acc hit-pstT-3sc man 


The sentences 4a-b have sov and osv orders, respectively. All the 
other sentences 4c-f involve a verb occurring in the non-final posi- 
tion. Thus kn is different from sa in that it has a stricter constituent 
order. sa allows all six constituent order patterns, whereas KN does 
not permit the patterns with the verb in the non-final position, vso, 
vos, svo, and ovs.* A possible explanation for this semi-strict con- 
stituent order is that the verb in KN agrees not only with the subject 
but also with the object. Agreement with the subject is in person and 
number, as seen in 5. 


13 ABDEL-Hariz, A Reference Grammar of Kunuz Nubian, p. 201. 

14 Note that the accusative suffix has phonologically conditioned allomorphs: -ti after alveolar 
stops, -g(i) after vowels and sonorants except /r/, -ji after a palatal stop, and -ki occurs in all 
other environments, cf. ibid., p. 92. 

15 Abbreviations: * - ungrammatical; 1, 2, 3 - 1st, 2nd, 3rd person; acc - accusative; cF - 

contrastive focus; cop - copula; DEF - definite; GEN - genitive; IF - information focus; 
INDF - indefinite; KN - Kunuz Nubian; Loc - locative; NEG - negative; NoM - nominative; 
oBJ - object; osv - Object Subject Verb; ovs - Object Verb Subject; px - plural; pLogy - plural 
object; pst - past; Q - question; REL - relative; sa - Standard Arabic; sBj - subject; svo - 
Subject Verb Object; vos - Verb Object Subject; vso - Verb Subject Object. 

16 Baxrr, Aspects of Clause Structure in Arabic, pp. 10-12. 
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ay buru-gi jom-s-i 
isc girl-acc hit-pst-1se 
“Thit the girl” 


ter buru-gi jom-s-u 
38c girl-acc hit-pstT-3sc 
“S/he hit the girl” 


tir buru-gi jom-s-a 
3PL girl-acc hit-pstT-3PL 
“They hit the girl” 


The agreement of the verb with the object is in number only; a plu- 
ral object cues agreement on the verb via the suffix -ir. The absence 
of the suffix on the verb indicates that the object is singular. 


id buru-gi__nal-s-u 
man girl-acc see-PST-3SG 
The man saw the girl 


id buru-ii-gi __nal-ir-s-u 
man girl-pL-acc see-PLOBJ-PST-3SG 
“The man saw the girls” 


The nominals that cue agreement on the verb must precede the 
verb. This is why the only permissible patterns are verb-final: sov 
and osv. Note that the other four patterns involve a verb in the non- 
final position: vso, vos, svo, and ovs. 


4. Types of KN focus construction 


Focusing is defined as a situation where “one particular discourse 
element is highlighted, foregrounded or simply given more promi- 
nence than other elements.”” Two types of focus are recognized in 
KN, information focus and contrastive focus. The distinction be- 
tween these two types is not clearly demarcated in the literature. 
In the words of Kiss, “[i]dentification focus [contrastive focus] and 
information focus are often mingled in language description, which 
leads to contradictory statements on focus.”** However, Halliday de- 
fines information focus as “one kind of emphasis, that whereby the 
speaker marks out a part (which may be the whole) of a message 
block as that which he wishes to be interpreted as informative.”” 
17 Cauuigs, Information Highlighting in Advanced Learner English, p. 20. 


18 Kiss, “Identification Focus Versus Information Focus,” p. 245. 
19 Haturpay, “Theme and Information in the English Clause,” p. 204. 
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Lambrecht agrees with Halliday when he states that “the focus of 
the proposition expressed by a sentence in a given utterance con- 
text, is seen as the element of information whereby the presupposi- 
tion and the assertion differ from each other.””° As for contrastive 
focus, it is defined as “a subset of the set of contextually or situation- 
ally given elements for which the predicate phrase can potentially 
hold; it is identified as the exhaustive subset of this set for which 
the predicate phrase actually holds.”™ Callies gives a clearer distinc- 
tion between these two concepts when he states that “[w]hile the 
information focus serves to introduce new information, identifica- 
tion focus [contrastive focus] has a contrastive value and singles 
out a candidate from a limited contextually given or inferable set of 
alternatives.”” 


4.1 Information focus 
Information focus “serves to introduce new information.”® In this 
section, information focus in KN will be tackled. This type of focus 
results as a response to a question. It is “a feature of context rather 
than of the language system.” As Baker states, “one can only de- 
cide which part of a message is new and what part is given within 
a linguistic or situational context.”* This type of focus is triggered 
by pragmatic factors. In the words of Heine and Reh, it “manifests 
itself in answers to wh-questions.””° 

Mwamzandi argues that “cross-linguistic studies have shown 
that the felicity of sentences with non-canonical constituent or- 
der can often be explained if information structure is taken into 
consideration.”” Thus the sentences that begin with an object are 
marked in kn. The object has occupied the front position in these 
sentences. 


een buru-gi kaa-r wiil-gi nal-s-u 
woman girl-acc house-Loc yesterday-acc see-PST-3SG 
“The woman saw the girl at the house yesterday” 


buru-gi een kaa-r wiil-gi nal-s-u 
girl-acc woman house-Loc yesterday-acc see-PST-3SG 
“The woman saw the girl at the house yesterday” 


20 LAMBRECHT, Information Structure and Sentence Form, p. 207. 

21 Kiss, “Identification Focus versus Information Focus,” p. 245. 

22 CALLIES, Information Highlighting in Advanced Learner English, p. 21. 

23 Ibid., p. 21. 

24 Baker, In Other Words, p. 145. 

25 Ibid., p. 245. 

26 HEINE & REH, Grammaticalization and Reanalysis in African Languages, p. 148. 
27. Mwamzanpt1, Swahili Worder Order Choices, p. vi. 
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The constituent burugi is the focus of 7b. In KN there is a question 
that triggers the appearance of the focused constituent. Sentences 
like 7b can be a response to a question like 8.8 


nii-gi een kaa-r wiil-gi nal-maa? 
who-acc woman house-Loc yesterday-acc see-Q.PST 
“Whom did the woman see at the house yesterday?” 


Note that nominals can be focused in answer to a question about the 
place (as in 9a) or time (as in 9c). 


saayer een buru-gi _ wiil-gi nal-maa? 
where woman girl-acc yesterday-acc see-Q.PST 
“Where did the woman see the girl yesterday?” 


kaa-r een buru-gi _wiil-gi nal-s-u 
house-Loc woman girl-acc yesterday-acc see-PST-3SG 
“The woman saw the girl yesterday at the house” 


sitaaki een buru-gi kaa-r nal-maa? 
when woman-acc girl-acc house-Loc see-Q.PsT 
“When did the woman see the girl at the house?” 


wiil-gi een buru-gi kaa-r nal-s-u 
yesterday-acc woman girl-acc house-Loc see-PsT-3SG 
“The woman saw the girl at the house yesterday” 


In 9b, a locative nominal is focused, whereas in 9d a temporal ele- 
ment, marked by the accusative, is placed in the focus position. Thus 
it can safely be said that 9b is a response to 9a, whereas 9d is a re- 
sponse to 9c. 

Note that the verb cannot be focused in KN. Thus the verb in 7a 
cannot be focused as evidenced by the ungrammaticality of 10. 


*nal-s-u een buru-gi kaa-r wiil-gi 
see-PST-3SG woman girl-acc house-Loc yesterday-acc 


The evidence provided by 9b-d shows that the focused element oc- 
cupies the position of the question word in the following way. 


28 We need to distinguish between clause-final -maa as in ex. 8 and -ma used in focus or copula 
constructions. The clause-final -maa is a question marker that appears with or without 
interrogative pronouns. It is used if reference is made to a past state or event. It is produced 
with a long vowel and a rising tone to signal its function as a question marker. In contrast, 
the copula -ma, which is clause-final, is used to refer to a present or past state and its vowel 
is short. Moreover, the contrastive suffix -ma is often associated with an indefinite clause- 
initial nominal; its vowel is not as long as that of the question marker. 
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niigi is replaced with an object 
saayer is replaced with a nominal indicating place 
sitaaki is replaced with a nominal indicating time 


4.2 Contrastive focus 
Contrastive focus “has a contrastive value and singles outa candidate 
from a limited contextually given or inferable set of alternatives.’” 
Contrastive focus shows up whenever the information provided by 
the speaker is challenged or contradictory to, i.e. in contrast with 
some previously mentioned information. All African languages 
have strategies for focusing sentence elements.*° The most common 
strategy in African languages is “the cleft construction. In clefts, 
the focused constituent is introduced by a copula and modified by 
a relative clause.”* 

Contrastive focus in KN is different from information focus in 
that it involves a suffix -tera attached to the focused constituent if it 
is definite, as in 12b-c.” 


id  buru-gi_ kaa-r wiil-gi jom-s-u 
man girl-acc house-Loc yesterday-acc hit-pst-3sc 
“The man hit the girl at the house yesterday” 


id-tera buru-gi kaa-r wiil-gi jom-s-u 
man-cF.DEF girl-acc house-Loc yesterday-acc hit-pst-3sc 
“It was the man who hit the girl at the house yesterday” 


id-tera buru-gi kaa-r wiil-gi jom-el 
man-cF.DEF girl-acc house-Loc yesterday-acc hit-REL.PsT.sBJ 
“It was the man who hit the girl at the house yesterday” 


Note that the word id “the man,” which is subject in 12a, is focused 
in 12b-c, as indicated by the suffix -tera. Moreover, the sentences 
involving the focus marker -tera show that the focused constituent 
can occur with a main clause as in 12b or can be modified by a rela- 
tive clause as in 12¢, as indicated by the relative marker -el, which 
refers to a focused subject nominal. Sentences like 12b-c can be an 
emphatic response to a question seeking a definitive answer. Such 
questions involve the use of the interrogative contrastive suffix 
-terre attached to the question word nii “who” as in 13. 


29 CALLIES, Information Highlighting in Advanced Learner English, p. 21. 

30 ZELLER, “The Syntax of African Languages: a Review.” 

31 Ibid., p. 12. 

32 Unlike Dongolawi, in which, this marker is pronounced as tarran with double rr, Kn focus 
marker -tera has a single r. I would like to thank Angelika Jakobi for drawing my attention to 
this difference. 
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nii-terre  buru-gi kaa-r wiil-gi jom-maa? 
who-cr.q_ girl-acc house-Loc yesterday-acc hit-q.pst 
“Who hit the girl at the house yesterday?” 


The same sentence in 12b or 12c can be a response to a statement 
with which the speaker disagrees; it can be used as a correction to 
the statement, as in 14. 


> Speaker A 
een buru-gi kaa-r wiil-gi jom-s-u 
woman girl-acc house-Loc yesterday-acc hit-pst-3sc 
“The woman hit the girl at the house yesterday” 


> Speaker B 
id-tera buru-gi kaa-r wiil-gi jom-s-u 
man-cF.DEF girl-acc house-Loc yesterday-acc hit-pst-3sc 
“Tt was the man who hit the girl at the house yesterday” 


Note that without the interrogative contrastive suffix -terre in 15a, 
the response is not expected to involve contrastive focus, as attested 
in sb. 


nii buru-gi_ kaa-r wiil-gi jom-maa? 
who girl-acc house-Loc yesterday-acc hit-a.pst 
“Who hit the girl at the house yesterday?” 


id  buru-gi_ kaa-r wiil-gi jom-s-u 
man girl-acc house-Loc yesterday-acc hit-pst-3sc 
“The man hit the girl at the house yesterday” 


It is worth noting that if the element that occupies the contrastive 
focus position is object, the object is placed in the front position and 
the suffix -tera is attached to it. Such a sentence is a response to a 
question in which the question word nii has an accusative suffix and 
the interrogative contrastive suffix terre. 


nii-gi-terre id kaa-r wiil-gi jom-maa? 
who -acc-cF.Q man house-Loc yesterday-acc hit-pstT-3sc 
“Whom did the man hit at the house yesterday?” 


buru-gi-tera id kaa-r wiil-gi jom-s-u / 
girl-acc-cr.DEF man house-Loc yesterday-acc hit-pst-3sc 
jom-s-i-n 


hit-PST-3SG-REL.OBJ 
“It was the girl whom the man hit at the house yesterday” 
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Sentences like 16b show that the out-of-focus clause can be a main 
clause or a relative clause. It should be noted that the relative mark- 
er, i.e. -n, used here is not the same marker as -el used in 12c. The 
reason is that the focused constituent is object in 16c, whereas it is 
subject in 12c. Note that contrastive focusing is not restricted to the 
subject or object; nominals referring to an object, time or place can 
also be used. Thus the nominal buru-gi, kaa-r, or wiil-gi in 17a can be 
focused, as seen in 17b-d. 


id buru-gi dugu-gi kaa-r wiil-gi 

man girl-acc money-acc house-Loc yesterday-acc 
tir-s-u 

give-PST-3SG 

“The man gave money to the girl at the house yesterday” 


buru-gi-tera id  dugu-gi kaa-r wiil-gi 
girl-acc-cF.DEF man money-acc house-Loc yesterday-acc 
tir-s-u / tir-s-i-n 

give-PST-3SG give-PST-3SG-REL.OBJ 

“It is the girl that the man gave the money at the house yesterday” 


kaa-r-tera id buru-gi dugu-gi wiil-gi 
house-LOc-cF.DEF man girl-acc money-acc yesterday-acc 
tir-s-u / “tir-s-i-n 

Zive-PST-3SG give-PST-3SG-REL 

“It was at the house that the man gave the girl money yesterday” 


wiil-gi-tera id  buru-gi dugu-gi kaa-r 
yesterday-acc-cF.DEF man girl-acc money-acc house-acc 
tir-s-u / “tir-s-i-n 

give-PST-3SG give-PST-3SG-REL 

“It was yesterday that the man gave the girl money at the house” 


Sentences like 17b show that an indirect object can be focused. In 
such cases the out-of-focus clause can be a main clause or relative 
clause, which is indicated by the relative marker -n on the verb. In 
contrast, adverbials can be focused, as shown in 17c-d. However, 
they can only be modified by a main clause rather than a relative 
clause. 

Even a pronoun, be it subject (as in 18b) or object (as in 18c), can 
be highlighted in KN. In such cases, the focus marker -tera is at- 
tached to the focused pronoun as in 18b and 18c. 
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tir buru-gi jom-s-a 
3PL girl-acc hit-pstT-3PL 
“They hit the girl” 


tir-tera buru-gi jom-s-a 
3PL-CF.DEF girl-acc hit-pstT-3PL 
“It is they who hit the girl” 


tekki-tera tir jom-s-a 
3SG.ACC-CF.DEF 3PL hit-PsT-3PL 
“It is her that they hit.” 


It has been shown that sentences like 12b indicate that the focused 
nominal to which -tera is suffixed is definite. Definite nominals are 
unmarked in KN, whereas indefinite elements are marked with 
-weer* The question is: can indefinite constituents be focused if 
emphasized or contrasted? In sentences like 19a, the subject is in- 
definite, as indicated by the suffix -weer.* This indefinite subject is 
focused in19b. 


id-weer _buru-gi_— kaa-r wiil-gi jom-s-u 
man-INDF girl-acc house-Loc yesterday-acc hit-pst-3sc 
“A man hit the girl at the house yesterday” 


id-ma buru-gi kaa-r wiil-gi jom-el 
man-cF.INDF girl-acc house-Loc yesterday-acc hit-REL.PsT.sBJ 
“It was a man who hit the girl at the house yesterday” 


*“id-ma buru-gi kaa-r wiil-gi jom-s-u 
man-cF.INDF girl-acc house-Loc yesterday-acc hit-pst-3sc 


Sentences like 19 show that the indefinite nominal id-weer, which 
is subject in 19a, is ma-focused in 19b. Moreover, sentences like 19b 
show that the out-of-focus clause is a relative clause, as evidenced 
by the relative morpheme -el. Note that the focused constituent 
with -ma cannot occur with a main clause, as evidenced by the un- 
grammaticality of 19c. It has been shown in sentences like 12 that 
-tera occurs with or without non-relative clauses. The type of focus 
used in 19b is a response to a question raised by a speaker who is 
enquiring about the identity of the doer, instigator or patient of an 
33 ABDEL-Hariz, A Reference Grammar of Kunuz Nubian, p. 101. 
34 There is evidence that -weer is a suffix: the /w/ becomes [b] if preceded by a word ending in 
a bilabial sound (e.g. /m/ or /b/); for example, /kub-weer/, which may be glossed as “boat- 
InDF,” becomes [kub-beer] and /kam-weer/ “camel-1npF” becomes [kam-beer]. This change 


does not occur if these sounds are separated by a word boundary as in /saab wel-gi acci-s-u/ 
“cat dog-acc bite-pst-3sc” [saab welgi accisu] / *[saab belgi accisu]. 
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action expressed by the verb. Thus a statement like 20a, which is 
challenging, can trigger an emphatic response, as seen in 20b.* 


saab-minu kowalli-gi  toog-el 
cat-CF.NEG mirror-acc broke-REL.PST.SBJ 
“It is not a cat that broke the mirror” 


saab-ma kowalli-gi  toog-el 
cat-CF.INDF mirror-acc broke-REL.PST.sBJ 
“It was a cat that broke the mirror” 


The response in 20b can also be appropriate if the speaker aims to 
correct a previous statement by another participant. In the follow- 
ing sentence, the speaker believes that wel-weer “a dog” was respon- 
sible for breaking the mirror. 


wel-weer kowalli-gi  toog-s-u 
dog-INDF mirror-acc broke-pst-3sc 
“A dog broke the mirror” 


The sentence 20b can also be suitable for correcting the situation 
addressed in 21 by highlighting the constituent saab “a cat.” The fo- 
cused element is something the speaker is not familiar with. Here 
s/he is not talking about a particular “cat.” If a particular cat had 
been referred to, the speaker would have used the definite focus 
marker -tera as in 22. 


saab-tera kowalli-gi —_ toog-el 
cat-CF.DEF mirror-acc broke-REL.PST.SBJ 
“It was the cat that broke the mirror” 


saab-tera kowalli-gi  toog-s-u 
cat-CF.DEF mirror-acc break-pst-3sG 
“Tt was the cat that broke the mirror” 


The ma-focused constituents are shown to be indefinite subjects, as 
in 19b and 2ob. Is it possible to focus an indefinite direct object or 
indirect object? Sentences like 23b-c show that it is.° 


35 The suffix -minu that appears after the nominal saab in 20a is not a simple negation. Rather, 
it is a combination of negation and focus. It can be used with indefinite nominals, as attested 
in 20a, or definite nominals as in id-ter-minu which may be glossed as “man-cF.NEG.” 

36 Note that the asterisk (*) before an element within the brackets indicates that the sentence 
is ungrammatical if the element is present. The /r/ of the indefinite weer is deleted before 
the accusative suffix. It seems that the numeral weer “one” is the source of this suffix. 
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id  buru-weer-gi dugu-gi kaa-r wiil-gi 

man girl-IvDF-Acc money-acc house-acc yesterday-acc 
tir-s-u 

give-PST-3SG 

“The man gave money to a girl at the house yesterday” 


dugu-(*gi)-ma id  buru-weer-gi kaa-r 
money-ACC-CF.INDF man girl-INDF-acc house-Loc 
wiil-gi tir-s-i-n / *tir-s-u 


yesterday-acc give-PST-3SG-REL.OB] give-PST-3SG 
“It was money that the man gave to a girl at the house yesterday.” 


buru-(*gi)-ma id  dugu-gi kaa-r _—_wiil-gi 
girl-acc-cF.INDF man money-acc house-Loc yesterday-acc 
tir-s-i-n / “tir-s-u 

give-PST-3SG-REL.OBJ give-PST-3SG 

“Tt was a girl that the man gave money at the house yesterday.” 


Sentences like 23b show that a direct object can be focused, where- 
as sentences like 23c indicate that it is possible to focus an indirect 
object. In such cases, the direct or indirect object appears without 
the accusative suffix. This is in stark contrast to focus constructions 
with -tera as in 17b, in which the accusative suffix remains intact. 
This is probably due to the fact that sentences like 23b are essen- 
tially relative clauses, whereas tera-constructions have undergone a 
functional split process in which the out-of-focus relative clause is 
gradually turning into a main clause. Obviously, this reanalysis of a 
relative clause as a main clause has not applied to ma-constructions, 
as evidenced by the ungrammaticality of the ma-sentence 19c in 
which the out-of-focus clause is not a relative clause. 

Unlike the contrastive construction with -tera, nominals other 
than subject, direct or indirect object cannot be focused with -ma. 
Nominals referring to place (as in 24a) or time (as in 24b) cannot 
co-occur with -ma. Nor can a personal pronoun in 24c be focused in 
such constructions. 


*kaa-ma id buru-gi_ wiil-gi jom-el 
house-cF.INDF man girl-acc yesterday-acc hit-REL.PST.sBJ 


*wiil-ma id  buru-gi_ kaa-r jom-el 
yesterday-cF.INDF man girl-acc house-Loc hit-REL.psT.sBy 
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“ter-ma buru-weer-gi  kaa-r wiil-gi 
3SG-CF.INDF girl-INDF-acc house-Loc yesterday-acc 
nal-el 

S€e-REL.PST.SBJ 


Any attempt to ma-focus nominals other than a subject, direct ob- 
ject or indirect object will turn out to be ungrammatical. In fact, 
a focus construction with -ma involves only a relative clause, and 
therefore focus is constrained by whether it is possible to extract 
from the relative clause. In Nubian languages, only subjects and ob- 
jects can be extracted, but adverbial phrases cannot.” Thus 24a and 
24b are ungrammatical because an element other than the subject, 
direct object or indirect object is focused. The ungrammaticality 
of 24c, however, indicates the impossibility of attaching the focus 
marker -ma to pronouns. It is quite possible to explain why -ma is 
not compatible with personal pronouns. 

The focus marker -ma is used with indefinite rather than defi- 
nite elements (cf. section 4.3). In contrast, personal pronouns are se- 
mantically definite because they refer to specific entities. Therefore, 
they cannot be used with -ma in focus constructions. 


4.3 The focus suffixes -ma and -tera 

As has been shown, these two suffixes are associated with contras- 
tive focus, -ma is used with an indefinite focused element, where- 
as -tera is associated with definite elements. The two markers are 
treated as suffixes because they are only used with nouns. They also 
affect the phonological structure of the preceding word, e.g. een 
“woman,” een-ma “it is a woman,” een-tera “it is the woman.” One of 
these suffixes, i.e. -ma, as is the case in many African languages, is 
derived from a copula. Evidence for this claim is provided by copu- 
lar constructions in KN, see ex. 25. 


buru asir ma 
girl beautiful cop 
“The girl is beautiful” 


buru-ii asr-ii ma 
girl-pL beautiful-pL cop 


“The girls are beautiful” 


The fact that ma in these sentences accompanies definite nouns is 
evidence that it is a copula rather than a focus marker. Moreover, 


37 I would like to thank Vincent WJ. van Gerven Oei for drawing my attention to this property 
of Nubian relative clauses. 
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the focus marker -ma is often used with indefinite elements. As 
Heine and Reh argue, the process of turning the copula ma into the 
focus marker -ma starts when “the constituent preceding the copula 
introduced the new information, while the relative clause presented 
the presupposed, ‘out-of-focus, content of the sentence.”3* Heine 
and Reh have shown that in some African languages “both the 
desemanticized and the non-desemanticized units may coexist.” 
This is also the case in Kn: both the copula ma and the focus marker 
-ma coexist. This can be explained if these elements are dealt with 
as being the result of functional split in which the copula ma was 
grammaticalized as a focus marker.*° 

The other focus marker, -tera, is not derived from a copula. Rath- 
er, itis derived from the third person singular pronoun ter “he, she.” 


er buru-gi  nal-s-u 
asc girl-Acc see-PST-2SG 
“You saw the girl” 


ter buru-gi  nal-s-u 
38G girl-acc see-PST-3SG 
“S/he saw the girl” 


Reduplication may be a source of focus markers, for example, in 
Efik, a Niger-Kongo language of Nigeria, “a clause which expresses 
contrast is marked morphologically by partial reduplication of the 
verb stem.”* Given this, it is more likely that the kn pronoun ter has 
developed into a focus marker via reduplication in situations where 
emphasis is required. Thus emphasis may have been achieved by re- 
peating the pronoun ter twice as in 27. 


ter ter buru-gi nal-s-u — ter-tera  buru-gi_ nal-s-u 
3SG 3SG girl-Acc see-PST-3SG 3SG-CF.DEF girl-acc see-PST-3SG 
“Tt is s/he who saw the girl (lit. S/he, s/he saw the girl)” 


This marker is then generalized in such a way that it was used af- 
ter other elements, including other personal pronouns, e.g. er “you 
(2sc),” as seen in 28b. 


38 HEINE & REH, Grammaticalization and Reanalysis in African Languages, pp. 167-8. 

39 Ibid., p. 36. 

40 Note that it is not easy to distinguish between clitics and affixes in African languages (ibid., 
p. 33). Both the copula ma and the focus -ma occur with phrasal constituents. However, as 
the focus element is described with reference to indefinite nominals and may affect the 
phonological structure of the preceding word, it should be treated as a suffix. 

41 Ibid., p. 454. 
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er buru-gi_ nal-s-u 
ase girl-acc see-PST-2SG 
“You saw the girl.” 


er-tera buru-gi _nal-el/ nal-s-u 
2SG-CF.DEF girl-ACC sSee-REL.PST.SBJ See-PST-2SG 
“It is you who saw the girl.” 


Note that the comment or out-of-focus part of the sentence started 
as a relative clause, as evidenced by the relative marker -el. How- 
ever, it has gradually gained the characteristics of non-relative 
clauses. This probably explains why the out-of-focus clause can bea 
relative clause or a subordinate clause. 


4.5 Is there topicalization in KN? 

Topicalization is defined as a device that is used to assign “greater 
prominence to the element concerned than it would have typical- 
ly in an unmarked construction.” Such constructions are used to 
highlight a part of a sentence by placing it in the front position. The 
distinction between topicalization and focus is not often observed. 
For example, Khalil has treated topicalization and focus as the same 
construction that is subsumed under fronting.® Likewise, Salih 
treats topicalization as “a different type of focus.’ Prince argues 
that sentences involving topicalization (as in 29a) and focus (as in 
29b) are difficult to differentiate in English.® 


Macadamia nuts I think they are called. 
Macadamia nuts I can’t afford. 


However, Zeller has provided some clues with which topicalization 
can be identified in African languages.** He argues that the topic in 
these languages is marked “by means of left or right dislocation. 
Typically, the fronted or extraposed topic is picked up by a resump- 
tive pronoun or pronominal clitic in the comment clause.”*” 

Note that the constructions involving information focus in KN al- 
low the fronting of object or time or place adjuncts, as attested in 
sentences like 9a-d. If the focused constituent in sentences like 30b 
were topicalized, it would be in the nominative case: 


30 


42 HuDDLEsTON, Introduction to the Grammar of English, p. 454. 

43 KHALIL, A Contrastive Grammar of English and Arabic. 

44 Sain, Aspects of Clause Structure in Standard Arabic, p. 53. 

45 PRINCE, “Topicalization, Focus-Movement, and Yiddish-Movement,” p. 250. 
46 ZELLER, “The Syntax of African Languages,” p. 12. 

47 Ibid. 
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buru_ id-gi kaa-n-keel-lo nal-s-u 
girl man-acc house-GEN-beside-Loc see-PST-3SG 
“The girl saw the man beside the house” 


id-gi buru kaa-n-keel-lo nal-s-u 
man-acc girl house-GEN-beside-Loc see-PST-3SG 
“The girl saw the man beside the house” 


“id buru kaa-n-keel-lo nal-s-u 
man girl house-cEN-beside-Loc see-PsT-3SG 


The fact that the focused element in sentences like 30b is in the ac- 
cusative case indicates that it is not topicalized. In contrast, the sen- 
tence in 30c is not grammatical because the focused constituent has 
lost its accusative case marker which refers to its function in the 
sentence. Needless to say, the absence of any case marker on the fo- 
cused constituent in 30c indicates that it is in the nominative case. 
The problem with sentences like 30c is that two consecutive con- 
stituents are unmarked for nominative case, which impedes proper 
identification of syntactic function. 

Moreover, if the focused constituent (i.e. id-gi) in sentences like 
30b were the result of topicalization, we would expect a resumptive 
pronoun in the comment clause. That this is not the case is borne 
out by sentences like 31. 


“id-gi buru tekki —_ kaa-n-keel-lo nal-s-u 
man-acc girl 3sc.acc house-GEN-beside-Loc see-PsT-3SG 


This sentence is ungrammatical because a resumptive pronoun (i.e. 
tekki) is left in the comment clause. 

It is not possible to ignore the differences between information 
focus and contrastive focus. Let us derive both types from a single 
sentence like 32a: 


buru_ id-gi kaa-n-keel-lo nal-s-u 
girl man-acc house-GEN-beside-Loc see-PST-3S8G 
“The girl saw the man beside the house” 


> Information Focus 
id-gi buru kaa-n-keel-lo nal-s-u 
man-acc girl house-cEN-beside-Loc see-PST-3SG 
“The man the girl saw beside house” 
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> Contrastive Focus 
id-gi-tera buru kaa-n-keel-lo nal-s-u 
man-Acc-cF.DEF girl house-GEN-beside-Loc see-PST-3SG 
“Tt is the man the girl saw beside house” 


Note first that the focused constituent in 32b is in the accusative 
case, whereas that of 32c has the suffix -tera attached to it. The con- 
trastive focused constituent must be definite, cf. 32c. If the constitu- 
ent is indefinite a different suffix, -ma, is attached to the indefinite 
focused constituent. In contrast, the information focused constitu- 
ent can be definite, as seen in 32b or indefinite, as in 33. 


id-weer-gi buru kaa-n-keel-lo nal-s-u 
man-INDF-acc girl house-GEN-beside-Loc see-PST-3SG 
“The girl saw a man beside the house” 


These types are triggered by different pragmatic factors: the sen- 
tence involving information focus is a response to a question intro- 
duced with an interrogative pronoun such as nii-g, saayer or sitaaki. 


nii-gi buru kaa-n-keel-lo nal-maa? 
who-acc girl house-cEN-beside-Loc see-Q.PST 
“Whom did the girl see beside house?” 


As for the sentence involving contrastive focus, it is the result of 
emphasis or contrast. 


id-tera (een-ter minu) buru kaa-n-keel-lo 
man-CF.DEF woman-cF.INDF-not girl house-GEN-beside-Loc 
nal-s-u 

see-PST-3SG 

“Tt was a man (not a woman) that the girl saw beside the house.” 


4.6 Contrastive constructions and information structure 

Cleft constructions (e.g. it-clefts and pseudo-clefts) have drawn the 
attention of many linguists. Huddleston argues that “[t]he main se- 
mantic function ascribed to clefts is a textual one. It-clefts ‘highlight’ 
an element, viz. the postverbal np.”4* Baker discusses such construc- 
tions as being characterized by a predicated theme which “involves 
using it-structure (also called cleft structure) to place an element 
near the beginning of the clause.” For example, the constituent 
placed after the copula is considered the new information, whereas 


48 HuDDLEsSTON, Introduction to the Grammar of English, pp. 466-7. 
49 BAKER, In Other Words, p. 135. 
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the given information appears in the out-of-focus clause. Prince and 
Hedberg treat clefts as a heterogeneous group, each having a differ- 
ent information structure and function.*° According to Delin and 
Oberlander, “[t]he clefted constituent bears new, often contrastive 
information, and the cleft clause bears known or old information 
(and asa result), may often be elided or simply deleted altogether.’* 

Focus constructions in KN can be discussed in terms of two con- 
cepts relating to information structure: old and new information. 
Old information involves what is already known to the hearer, 
whereas new information represents what is new to the hearer. 
Thus in sentences like 12b, repeated here for convenience. 


id-tera buru-gi kaa-r wiil-gi jom-s-u 
man-cF.DEF girl-acc house-Loc yesterday-acc hit-pst-3sc 
“Tt was the man who hit the girl at the house yesterday” 


The constituent id-tera is considered the new information. Note that 
KN prefers to place the heavier portion of the sentence at the end. By 
“heavier,” we mean it contains more lexical items. In the words of 
Greenbaum and Quirk, 


Since the new information often needs to be stated more fully 

than the given (that is, with a longer, “heavier” structure), it is not 
unexpected that an organization principle which may be called end- 
weight comes into operation along with the principle of end-focus.” 


In this construction the part that contains new information is lighter 
(ie. contains one word) and occupies the front position in the sen- 
tence. In contrast, the second part, which is heavier and has more 
words, contains given information (burugi id wiilgi jomsu) and oc- 
cupies the end-position. It might be argued that kn does not observe 
the End-Weight principle which states that the part of the sentence 
containing new information is expected to be heavier than the part 
that includes given information. As a result, the heavier part is to 
occupy the end position. In sentences like 36, it is the focused con- 
stituent, which is lighter, that takes up the front position. However, 
it is possible in KN to have the focused constituent moved to the end 
(ie. pseudo-clefts) as in 37. 


50 PRINCE, “A Comparison of wH-Clefts and It-Clefts in Discourse”; HEDBERG, Discourse 
Pragmatics and Cleft Sentences in English. 

51 DELIN & OBERLANDER, “Syntactic Constraints on Discourse Structure,” p. 468. 

52 GREENBAUM & QuiRK, Student’s Grammar of the English Language, p. 398. 
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buru-gi__wiil-gi jom-el id-tera 
girl-acc yesterday-acc hit-REL.PST.sBJ man-CF.DEF 
“Who hit the girl yesterday is the man” 


“buru-gi_ wiil-gi jom-s-u id-tera 
girl-acc yesterday-acc hit-psT-3sG man-cF.DEF 


It is worth noting that the relative clause is irreplaceable if it occu- 
pies the theme position, as shown in 37b. Sentences like 37a are con- 
ceived of as involving identifying or contrastive themes.® In such a 
case the focused constituent occupies the end position, whereas the 
other part of the sentence occupies the theme position. 

These sentences show that the Hallidayan position concerning 
the separation of thematic structure and the information structure 
is sound. Note that the Praguian School linguists drew a correlation 
between theme position and given information and between rheme 
position and new information. The sentences indicate that the cleft 
construction in KN involves an element with new information in the 
theme position and given information is in the rheme position. In 
contrast, the pseudo-cleft construction has the new information in 
the rheme position and the given information in the theme position. 


Theme Rheme 
New Given 
id-tera buru-gi _wiil-gi jom-s-u 


man-cF.DEF girl-acc yesterday-acc hit-pst-3sc 
“It is the man who hit the girl yesterday” 


Theme Rheme 
Given New 
buru-gi__wiil-gi jom-el id-tera 


girl-acc yesterday-acc hit-REL.PST.sBJ man-CF.DEF 
“Who hit the girl yesterday is the man” 


5. Conclusion 


This study’s contribution lies in the fact it has tackled such neglected 
concepts as information focus and contrastive focus in KN. No refer- 
ence has ever been made to them in kn studies before. It has been 
shown that kn, which does not have topicalization, has two types 
of focus, information focus and contrastive focus. Evidence is given 
concerning the difference between these two types. Information fo- 
cus is shown to be the outcome of word order variation, whereas the 


53 BAKER, In Other Words, p. 136. 
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latter is morphologically expressed. Note that the contrastive focus 
is expressed by a suffix attached to the focused element: -tera if the 
element is definite and -ma if it is indefinite. These focus markers 
are derived from different sources: -ma is derived from copula ma, 
whereas -tera originates in the pronoun ter. This probably explains 
why these focus markers have different morphosyntactic proper- 
ties. The out-of-focus clause is a relative clause if -ma is the focus 
marker. In contrast, this clause can be a relative or main clause if 
the focused constituent is marked with -tera. Moreover, the two 
constructions have different extraction/fronting properties: More- 
over, the two types of focus construction differ as to the elements 
that can be focused: all nominals, adverbials, and pronouns can be 
tera-focused. In contrast, adverbials and pronouns are not ma-fo- 
cused. 
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Address and Reference Terms in 
Midob (Darfur Nubian) 


Abeer Bashir 


1. Introduction 


Address/reference terms and social honorifics are linguistic phe- 
nomena presumably found in most or all languages. Address terms 
are words and phrases used for addressing a person. They refer to 
the interlocutor and thus contain a strong element of deixis.* Refer- 
ence terms, on the other hand, are terms that may be used to refer 
to a person or group of people who may or may not be co-present.? 
Address terms may also be used as reference terms, though the term 
of reference sometimes differs from the term of address, especial- 
ly among some kinship terms. An example is the Midob reference 
term éé “mother” and the term of address maa or maaka. 

The present paper is concerned with some of the address/refer- 
ence terms in the Midob language, spoken in Al-Maalha in northern 
Darfur. These are personal names, endearment names, and kinship 
terms. Some of these terms are originally native (e.g. kinship terms 
and a few personal names), while others are borrowed from Ara- 
bic (e.g. most of the personal names and endearment names). The 
Islamization and Arabization process in many communities and 
languages of Sudan has also had an impact on the Midob language. 
Personal names, in particular, suggest good evidence for this impact 
since a number of phonological changes have occurred and hence 
have resulted in names which are said to be Midobized names. This 
is also true for endearment names whose formation is based on the 
Midobized names. Kinship terms, on contrary, are purely native 
names. They can be classified into two groups according to their 
function. There is a class of kinship terms, which are used both for 
address and reference, and another class of kinship terms with dis- 


1 Braun, Terms of Address, p. 70 
2 Cart, “The Use of Relational Terms to Accomplish Interactional Business,” p. 13. 
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tinct items for address and for reference. Each class has its unique 
linguistic form. The present paper describes these terms and their 
formation. Nicknames and titles are also used in Midob as address/ 
reference terms; however, they are not addressed in this paper since 
they do not exhibit significant phonological changes. 

The issue of address/reference terms involves a number of socio- 
logical and anthropological notions like power, solidarity, and social 
meaning. These notions are not considered in this paper. 

In previous studies of Midob? no attempts have been made to 
cover the issue of address or reference terms in the language, either 
from a linguistic or from a sociolinguistic point of view. The present 
work is the first study to investigate this topic.* 

The present paper is based on data collected by the author in 
Khartoum in several sessions and times during 2013 from two adult 
male speakers of the Kargedi dialect of Midob’ One of them works 
and lives in Khartoum and the other lives in Al-Maalha, but works 
in northern Kordofan, outside Al-Maalha, and often comes to Khar- 
toum for short visits. 

The paper is organized as follows: Section1is an introduction fol- 
lowed by section 2 providing a historical background on the Islamiza- 
tion and Arabization of Darfur. Section 3 deals with personal names, 
their types and the phonological changes that they encounter. The 
formation of endearment names and the phonological changes they 
show is the concern of Section 4. Section 5 accounts for the kinship 
terms. The paper concludes with a few remarks in section 6. 


2. Historical background 


Historically speaking, Islam has been introduced to the west of Su- 
dan, namely, to the Darfur sultanate by its rulers. The founder of 
the Darfur sultanate was Suleiman Solong, a Fur of the Keira clan, 
who ruled c. 1650-80. Suleiman initiated the expansion of the Dar- 
fur state beyond Jebel Marra and created the multi-ethnic sultanate 
by subjugating other tribes to his rule. He is considered to be the 
introducer of Islam to the Fur Sultanate. He built mosques for his 
subjects, encouraged Islamic practices and employed immigrant 
holy men to provide religious services at the court.® 
The expansion of the Darfur Sultanate and the new religion took 
place in association with a commercial and cultural movement, 
which was established with the Western Bilad al-Sudan (stretching 
3. THELWALL, “Meidob Nubian’; id., “Midob’; WERNER, Tidn-dal. 
4 Taua’s paper, “Etymological Sources of Address Terms in Dongolawi Nubian’ is a 
comparable study on a language which is genetically related to Midob. 
5 I would like to express my sincere thanks to the Midob language informants Sulayman and 


Ishaag Hassan for their great help during data collection. 
6 Hoty, Religion and Custom in a Muslim Society, pp. 17-18. 
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from the Wadai Sultanate to the Atlantic Ocean) during the eigh- 
teenth century, The Islamization of the Darfur Sultanate, according 
to O’Fahey and Abu Salim,* has played an important role in estab- 
lishing a more literate administrative system. This is because the 
bearers of literacy were the holy men (fugaraa) and consequently, 
the Arabic language admitted as the language of writing official let- 
ters. 

Linguistically speaking, the processes of Islamization and Arabi- 
zation have left their impact on many languages in Sudan, including 
Midob. The linguistic influence and effect vary, depending on the 
duration and shape of contact between these languages and Arabic. 
In the case of Darfur, Arabic was the official language to all Sultan- 
ate speakers, Fur and non-Fur. In Midob particularly, the contact 
with Arabic is said to have been intensified in recent years due to 
ever more effective contact of the average Midob person with Ara- 
bic through migration, education, travel, and modern media.? Of 
interest here is the impact of Islamization and Arabization on the 
Midob cultural system that has its effect on the naming of persons. 
According to the Midob informants, they change many of their na- 
tive names into Arabic ones. In the nineteen century during the 
Anglo-Egyptian era they were obliged to change or translate their 
native names into Arabic names when they were asked to register 
their names in the civil record office for the reason of issuing birth 
certificates. The employees (who were mostly Arabic speakers) at 
the civil record offices found difficulties in pronouncing and writ- 
ing down the Midob native names in Arabic script, so they asked 
the Midob person either to translate his/her name into Arabic or to 
adopt an Arabic name. The effect of this contact between Arabic and 
Midob is attested in the present paper, in the field of addressing be- 
havior, where varieties of Arabic terms, are used as personal names 
and endearment names. 


3. Personal names 


The study of personal names is referred to as anthroponomy. Ac- 
cording to Algeo,® cited by Agyekum,” anthroponomy is related to 
genealogy, sociology and anthropology and it deals with the study 
of proper names, including their forms and use. Some philosophers 
and linguists have characterized names in the absence of social con- 
texts. They consider names as arbitrary labels that refer to certain 


7 O'FaHEY & Asu SaLim, Land in Dar Fir, p. 3. 
8 Ibid., p. 22. 

9 WERNER, Tidn-dal, p. 20. 

10 ALGEO, “Onomastics,” pp. 727-29. 

1 AGYEKuM, “The Sociolinguistics of Akan Personal Names,” p. 207. 
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signified entries; therefore the signifier and the signified may not 
share certain intrinsic qualities. This characterization, however, 
asserts names as referential linguistic elements with no functional 
correlation with culture, which is not true for any languages.” The 
use of personal names in particular is dependent on culture and they 
are sometimes restricted or tabooed as forms of address.” In Midob, 
personal names are not arbitrary, but associated with their socio- 
cultural and ethno-pragmatic contexts, i.e. most of the Midob native 
names are occasional names given due to certain circumstances, or 
descriptive names given to describe a person's social status or physi- 
cal shape. We discuss these names and their linguistic structure in 
the following section. 


3.1. Midob personal names 

Personal names in Midob are of two types: Midob native names and 
Midobized/Arabic names.“ Almost all Midob native names are de- 
scriptive names. A name may designate various meanings, such as 
describing the social status of the person, like being rich, generous 
or able to defeat difficulties. Other names may describe a person’s 
physical appearance, like skin color. A person may also be given a 
circumstantial name, i.e. a name relevant to an occasion or event 
that occurs at or around the time of his/her birth.» Examples of 
these names and their morphological structures are illustrated in 
the following tables.® 


ondite ondi-te rich, lit. owner of a large 
camel-owN herd of camels 

kérmité kérmi-té rich, lit. owner of a big 
watering.basin-owN watering basin 

koraaré koraar-é rich, lit. owner of young 
young.cow-OWwN cows 


We notice from table 1 that the term describing a person’s social sta- 
tus takes the suffix -te/-de when the suffix is preceded by a vowel 
and -e when preceded by a consonant. The suffix renders the mean- 
ing of ownership of something good or something of a big amount. 


12 Rymes, “Naming as Social Practice.” 

13. Braun, Terms of Address, p. 9. 

14 WERNER, Tidn-dal, p. 31. 

15 AcyEKuM, “The Sociolinguistics of Akan Personal Names.” 

16 The abbreviations used in this paper are as follows: 1sc - first person singular; 1PL - first 
person plural; alv. - alveolar; bilab. - bilabial; C - consonant; dent. - dental; fric. - fricative; 
GEN - genitive; glott. - glottal; imp - imperative; lab. - labial; lat. - lateral; liq. - liquid; 

Loc - locative, N - underspecified nasal; nas. - nasal, own - owner of; pal. - palatal; pre - 
progressive; uvul. - uvular; V - vowel; vel. - velar; vd. - voiced; vl. - voiceless. 
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Names describing skin color are remarkably often used as per- 
sonal names in Midob, as shown in table 2. In terms of word class, 
as Werner states,” they are derived adjectives where the suffix 
-(i)cc/-(i) ff is used to express less intensity. It seems to modify the 
primary adjective of color to mean “lighter.” Werner contrasts this 
suffix (which he erroneously terms “infix”) with the suffix of in- 
tensity -ucc: “Whereas the infix -Ucc- denotes big, heavy, intense 
things, it seems that the infix -icc- modifies the primary adjective to 
mean lighter, playful (yet intense) qualities.” 


kéffi kéélé + -(i)ff- > kéffi person of lighter red skin 
red 

uicci tdi + -(i)cc- > Ucci person of lighter black skin 
black 

aricci addé+-(i)cc-> aricci person of lighter white skin 
white 

uuricci uuri+-(i)cc-> Uuricci person of lighter brown skin 
brown 


In table 2 above, the examples 1 to 3 encounter some changes after 
suffixing -(i)cc/-(i)ff. In ex. 1, the vowel length in the first syllable is 
reduced and the onset of the second syllable is deleted; in addition, 
the final vowel e changes to i. In ex. 2 the onset of the second syllable 
is deleted. In ex. 3 the geminated stop is weakened and reduced to r. 
Also, the final vowel e changes toi. 

The circumstantial names, as shown in table 3, consist of a kin- 
ship name plus galo, which is a borrowed variant of the Arabic word 
yaali “dearest” where y > g andi>o. Thus, when a close relative has 
died before the birth of a child, this child is given such a name. 


bagalo ba+galo lost the dearest father 
father 

abagalo aba +galo lost the dearest grandmother 
grandmother 

tizzigalo tizzi+galo lost the dearest maternal uncle 


maternal uncle 


3.2 Midobized Arabic personal names 
After the Islamization and Arabization of many parts of Sudan, 
including Dar Fur, the Midob adopted Arabic/Islamic names, as 


17 WERNER, Tidn-dal, p. 30. 
18 Ibid., p. 31. 
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did many (non-Arab) Muslims in Sudan. Therefore, Midob males 
are given Sudanese Arabic names such as mahammad, ?ahmad, 
?ibrahiim, Susmaan, ?ishaag, and common compound names like 
§abdalla (Sabd+Salla) and Sabdalgaadir (Sabd+Salgaadir). Equally, 
Arabic female names, such as fatma/fatna, mariam, and xadiija have 
become common names among the Midob. The adoption of the Ar- 
abic or Islamic personal names to the Midob language system has 
caused these names to encounter, through time, some phonological 
changes. This historical process resulted in names which Werner re- 
gards as being “Midobized”: “Of special interest are the Midobized 
Arabic names, as they open the window to phonological processes in 
the linguistic past.”” A list of these names is provided in table 4. 


mahammad mééd?° 
haamid haamid 
faatna/faatma patné 
zahara saara 
xadiiza kayyza 
madiina pedné 
zeenab sénaba 
seleemaan solaman 
?ismaaiil simaiin 
?ishaag isaaka” 
?ibraahiim prahimi 
Saffa/Seefa affa 
Jabdalla addalla 
Sabdalgaadir addangaadir 
§Sabdalrahmaan addérahman 


Structurally, as it can be seen in table 4, most Arabic names are poly- 
syllabic, including compound names such as Sabdalla (composed of 
{abd “slave” and Salla “God,” lit., “the slave of God”). The phonologi- 
cal changes in the Midobized Arabic names apparently occur due to 
differences between the phoneme systems (consonants and vowels) 
of the two languages, and differences in the phonotactic character- 
istics of their consonants and vowels.” 


19 Ibid. 

20 The initial m in mééd is devoiced in the speech of most Midob speakers. However, with 
some others the devoiced m is pre-pharyngealized to be "mééd. The pronunciation of the 
name “Mohamed” with a pre-pharyngealized nasal hm or a pre-nasalized pharyngeal "h is 
a common pronunciation for most Arabic speakers, especially nomads, who pronounce it as 
'mmad or ™hummad, respectively. 

21 The vowel i is devoiced. 

22 Midob isa tone language while Arabic is a stress language. There may be differences in the 
borrowed names regarding tone and accent patterns; these differences will not be discussed 
here. 
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3.2.1 Differences between the phoneme systems 

The consonant phoneme systems of Midob and Arabic are not sim- 
ilar. The number of consonants in Midob is 21, whereas in Arabic 
there are 30. There are 17 consonants shared between the two lan- 
guages; these are b, t, d, +, k, g, h, f, s, z, J, m, n, |, r, w, y. There 
are 4 consonants in Midob which do not exist in Arabic, p, c, pn, n, 
whereas Arabic has consonants not existing in Midob, t, d, q, ?, 0, 
3, 0, s, Z, xX, y, h, 9. The consonant phoneme systems of Midob and 
Sudanese Arabic can be seen in table 5 and 6, respectively. 


t,t k [q]’° ? 
b d,d t g 
f [8] s,s ff x h h 
[6], [6] z, [z] ¥ 5) 
m n 
I, (i 
r 
w WV 


23 BASHIR, “Some Observations on the Phonology of Meidob.” 

24 In the two dialects of Meidob, Kargedi and Orti, [h] is very restricted in its distribution 
since it appears only word-medially following another consonant. This sound seems to 
disappear after the liquids [I, r], but it leaves a phonetic effect on the liquids and causes 
them to become voiceless. So [|] and [r] are interpreted phonemically as /Ih/, and /rh/; see 
Werner, Tidn-dal, p.19, and Basutr, “Some Observations on the Phonology of Meidob,” p. 
38. However it has been observed that [h] is audible intervocalically in borrowed names like 
prahimi < ?ibrahiim while it is deleted in other names, e.g. zahara < saara. 

25 BERGMAN, Spoken Sudanese Arabic, p. 2. 

26 Consonants in brackets are limited in their occurrence. 
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At first glance, the above tables show that Arabic has more conso- 
nants than Midob. The additional sounds, which are missing in Mi- 
dob, are the velarized (“emphatic”) consonants t, d, d, 6, s, z, the 
pharyngeal h and §, and the velar x and y. Arabic lacks the voiceless 
bilabial and palatal stops, p and c, and the palatal and velar nasals, n 
and n, which exist in Midob. 

Considering the differences between the phoneme systems of 
Arabic and Midob, a number of phonological processes occur in 
Arabic names when they are adopted in the Midob language. Some 
sounds are deleted or replaced by other sounds because they are not 
members of the Midob consonant system, and some other sounds 
are changed to adapt to the new system. We discuss each process 
separately. 


3.2.1.1 Deletion 

The pharyngeal sound § and the glottal stop ? are deleted (represent- 
ed by zero @ in the table below) in the Midobized Arabic names, as 
seen in the following table. 


?ismaaiil simaiin ?>@ 
?ishaag isdaka”’ ?>@ 
?ibrahiim prahimi ?>@ 
Saffa/Seefa affa {>@ 
§addalla/Sabdulaai addalla I>@ 
Sabdalgaadir addangaadir {>@ 
§abdalrahmaan addérahmaan I>@ 


There are some names in which the pharyngeal and the glottal frica- 
tives h and h are deleted, as shown in table 8. The deletion in ex. 
1 results in compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel; the 
loss of a consonant is compensated for by lengthening the preced- 
ing vowel. In exx. 2 and 3 it causes vowel lengthening since there are 
two identical vowels separated by an intervocalic consonant. When 
this consonant is deleted, the first and second vowels are realized as 
long vowels. 


mahmuud maamuudi Vh>VV 
mahammad/mahammed maammed > mééd VhAV > VV 
zahara saara VhV > VV 


27 The vowel i is devoiced. 
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3.2.1.2 Replacement 

The velar fricative x and the voiceless pharyngeal fricative h are re- 
placed by the phonetically most similar consonants from the Midob 
phoneme system, ie. x >k andh>h. 


haamid haamid h>h 
?fahmad ahmad h>h 
xadiita kaya x>k 


The velarized Arabic sounds are replaced by their corresponding 
non-velarized ones. This is exemplified in faatna/faatma, where 
t>t 


3.2.1.3 Consonant assimilation and gemination 

In addition to the deletion of § in the compound Arabic/Islamic 
name, like Jabdallah, this name also exhibits the assimilation of b 
and d in the first part of the compound. This results in the emer- 
gence of a geminated dd. 


Sabdalla addalla bd>dd 
§Sabdalrahmaan addérahman bd>dd,I>@ 
Jabdalgaadir addangaadir bd>dd, |I>@ 


Unlike addalla and addérahman, the name addangaadir in ex. 3 
in table 10 encounters a nasal insertion in the second part of this 
compound. Recalling the genitive linker -N- which is productive- 
ly used in compound nouns in Midob, one might suggest that the 
speakers tend to Midobize some Arabic compound names by link- 
ing their compound parts with -N-, ie. Sabd + Salgaadir > Sabd -N- 
Salgaadir > addangaadir. The complexity of this modification is il- 
lustrated by the following phonological representation where the 
underlying form, rules, and surface form are represented. 


Underlying form /Sabd + Salgaadir/ 
Glottal stop deletion /abd + algaadir/ 
Consonant assimilation /add + algaadir/ 
/\/ deletion /adda + gaadir/ 
Genitive rule /adda +N + gaadir/ 
Homorganic nasal assimilation /adda + ngaadir/ 


Surface form [addangaadir] 
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3.2.2 Phonotactic differences 

3.2.2.1 Consonantal change 

In some Midobized names the initial consonants are exchanged for 
the corresponding voiceless ones. These changes are systematically 
triggered by the Midob phonotactic restrictions, which allow only 
voiceless obstruents in word-initial position. Compare the exam- 
ples in table 12. 


faatna/faatma patné f>p 
madiina pedné m>p 
?ibrahiim prahimi b>p 
zeenab sénaba z>s 
zahara saara z>s 


3.2.2.2 Vowel reduction 

The Midobized Arabic/Islamic names also undergo changes involv- 
ing vowels. These changes are revealed by contrasting the vowel sys- 
tems of the two languages. Both Midob and Sudanese Arabic have 
nearly the same vowel qualities (short and long) except for the cen- 
tral vowel /a/ which is missing in Arabic. The Midob vowel system in 
table 13 is adopted from Bashir.”* Table 14 of Sudanese Arabic vowels 
is based on the description of Sudanese Arabic vowels in Bergman.” 


Long vowels in the Arabic/Islamic names are reduced to short vow- 
els in the Midobized names, as seen in table 15. 


faatna/faatma patné aa>a 


?ibraahiim prahimi aa>a, ii>i 


28 BasHir, “Some Observations on the Phonology of Meidob,” p. 43. 
29 BERGMAN, Spoken Sudanese Arabic, pp. 6-7. 
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zeenab sénaba ee>e 
haliima halimi ii>i 
madiina pedné ii>@ 


The vowel reduction may also affect a whole syllable. This is so far 
attested in one example: xadiita > kay+a. 


3.2.2.3 Vowel quality change 
The vowel quality of these names may also change, as seen in table 
16. 


faatna/faatma patné aa>a 
madiina pedné a>e 
haliima halimi a>i 


3.2.2.4 Addition of a Final Vowel 

A few Midobized names with final consonants take an additional 
vowel. There is no reason justifying the addition of the final vowel 
in these names, though names like simaiin and haamid also exist. 


?ibrahiim prahimi +i 
kaltuum kaltumi +i 
mahmuud maamutdi +i 
zeenab sénaba +a 


Of special interest here is the name mahammad “Mohamed” which 
is Midobized as "mééd with an initial pre-pharyngealized voiceless 
bilabial nasal.° Unlike other names, the name "mééd encounters a 
number of phonological processes that are manifested in a num- 
ber of underlying representations and rules, as shown in table 18. 
First, the intervocalic voiceless pharyngeal fricative h is replaced by 
a glottal fricative, then elided, but it spreads its voiceless feature on 
the preceding nasal which becomes a pre-pharyngealized devoiced 
nasal. Second, the long vowel of the first syllable is shortened and 
the long consonant sequence of the nasal /mm/ is reduced to one 
member. This yields the form /"mamad/ with the identical sequence 
of CVCV; accordingly, a syllable deletion occurs. A compensatory 
lengthening applies due to this deletion and a vowel change also oc- 
curs. This can be illustrated in the following derivation in table 18. 


30 See fn. 20. 
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Underlying form /mahammad/ 
Replacement /mahammad/ 
Elision /maammad/ 
Pharyngealization //maammad/ 
Nasal devoicing /"maammad 
Vowel shorting /*mammad / 
Consonant deletion /*mamad/ 
Syllable deletion (haplology) /*mad/ 
Compensatory lengthening and vowel change —/"mééd/ 


Surface form ["mééd] or [mééd] 


4. Endearment Names 


Endearments are names that imply intimacy. Friends and sweet- 
hearts use them in addressing each other, as do parents to their chil- 
dren. Terms of endearment names are often defined by their con- 
text and function rather than by formal or semantic characteristics 
and function.” In Midob however they, in addition to the context 
and function, have formal characteristics. They are used especially 
among family members, peers and close friends. A person is com- 
monly given an endearment name during his childhood and when 
(s)he grows up this name is no longer used. Generally, it is difficult 
to draw a line between endearment names and nicknames, but in 
Midob endearment names are derived from Midobized personal 
names and have a special and distinctive structure and use. Exam- 
ples are listed in table 19. 


seleemaan solamaan solmaand/salmi 
jusmaan ismaan ismaand 
?faadam aadam aadamo 
faatna/faatma pedné peéedno 
Jeefa/Saffa affa affo 

?ishaag isaaka isaako 
?ibraahiim prahimi perho 

haliima halimi hallo /hall66ka 
kaltuum kaltuma katto 

zeenab sénaba sénabo 

Jabdalla addalla abtrdd/abd6/addilli 
Sabdalgaadir addangadir abud6/abdo 
Jabdalrahmaan adderahmaan abudd/abd6é 
xadiiza kaya kugpa 


31 Masuirt, “Terms of Address in Shona,” p. 102. 


32 Braun, Terms of Address, p. 10. 
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?ismaaiiil simaiin simaasi 
?fahmad ahmad ahmooka 
?fabbakar abbakar abbakéora 
mahammad méed mékka 
haamid hamid hamikka 
zahara saara/saarah saarakki 
hawwa hawwa/hawwah hawwakki 


It is observable from the examples in table 19 that Midob speakers 
follow a certain strategy to form the endearment names. This strat- 
egy is based on suffixing -6, -a, -i, -ka or -ki to the Midobized per- 
sonal name. These suffixes are heard with specific tonal accents, as 
can be seen from the tone marked on them. However, their role and 
effect on the preceding tones is ignored here. For some names suf- 
fixing -6 and -a is made by replacement, i.e. they replace the final 
vowel of the Midobized personal name. Attaching an endearment 
suffix for some other names, however, results in a number of pho- 
nological changes in the names they are attached to. This can be il- 
lustrated as follows. 


4.1 Replacement 
In some names the suffixes -6 and -a replace the final vowel of the 
Midobized personal name. 


pedné pedno 

affa affo 
isaaka isaako 
sénaba sénabo 
maamudtdi maamuuda 


4.2 Shortening 
Some names are shortened, i.e. their syllable number is reduced af- 
ter the addition of the endearment suffix. 


prahimi perho 
halimi hallo 
kaltuma katto 


salamaan salmi 
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The shortening may also affect part of acompound name. The names 
in table 22 are reduced to retain only the first part of the compound 
name which receives the endearment suffix. 


addalla abd6* 
addangadir abd6 
addérahmaan abd6 


4.3 Gemination 

Some names take the suffix -ka/-ki. After the addition of these suf- 
fixes a complete assimilation occurs. These are often names which 
end with a non-sonorant consonant following a short vowel. This 
latter assimilates completely to the initial consonant of the suffix 
-ka/-ki and together they form a geminated consonant. 


mééd mékka 
hamid hamikka 
saarah saarakki 
hawwah hawwakki 


4.4 Internal Sound Change 

There are some Midobized personal names attesting a change to 
their internal sounds, i.e. an internal vowel or consonant changes 
into another sound. 


kaya kuypa a>u 
simaiin simaasi n>s 


A few Midobized names are attested with two endearment markers. 


ahmad ahmd6ka 
abbakar abbak6ora 
halimi hallodka 


In addition to the suffixes -ka and -a, the names in table 25 take the 
vowel -oo which replaces the final vowel of the Midobized name. 
Replacing the final vowel of a personal name by -00 or -uu is also a 


33 abtid6 is a variant of abdo. Sudanese Arabic speakers use Yabdu/Sabdo as a productive 
endearment name for all compound nouns whose first part is ‘abd, such as Sabdalla. In 
Midob the endearment addilli is also used for addalla, where the suffix -i replaces the final 
vowel. Also the medial vowel a changes to i. 
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productive strategy in Sudanese Arabic to form endearment names. 
For instance, Sabiir > Sabboora and faatma>fattuuma.*4 

In addition to endearment personal names, the Midob also use 
endearment forms for kinship terms like untfi “my son.” When par- 
ents want to express their endearment to or intimacy with their son 
or daughter, they tend to use the corresponding endearment terms 
umbéédi “my (male) slave,” Undddd “my (female) slave.” These terms 
do not have negative connotations when addressed to children, on 
the contrary, it is most popular for parents to use them rather than 
other terms, as they express the parents’ intimacy to their children, 
most importantly when giving advice. 


5. Kinship terms 


Kinship terms, according to their part of speech, are nouns that re- 
flect blood relations among family members (e.g. mother, father, 
brother and sister) as well as relations to in-laws. Kinship terms, as 
Mashiri® notes, reflect cultural concepts and practices. 

Unlike personal names and endearment names, kinship terms 
in Midob are native nouns, i.e. they are not borrowed from Arabic. 
They are used widely since they constitute an integral part of the 
address and reference system in the language. Some terms can func- 
tion both as terms of reference and as terms of address, e.g., un- 
si “my son.” Some other terms, however have distinct address and 
reference forms. For example, the noun for “elder brother/sister” is 
used in two forms, édi, as reference and éda as address. 

In terms of function, kinship terms in Midob, thus, can be clas- 
sified into two types: Type (A) Kinship address/reference terms, 
which include terms that are used for both reference and address, 
type (B) Kinship address and kinship reference terms. This class 
comprises terms of reference as distinguished from the terms of ad- 
dress. We discuss the two types in the following sections. 


5.1 Kinship address/reference terms 

In Midob some kinship nouns are used both for addressing and/or 
referring to the people whom they denote. Examples of these nouns 
are in table 26. 


aba —~*=<“<i;*é*é*~*~:::” grandmother 
éénufi/éénifi brother 


34 Inthe derivation of Sabiir > Sabboora and faatma > fattuuma a gemination of the second 
consonant occurs. Also in faatma > fattuuma the long vowel of the first syllable is reduced in 
the endearment name. 

35 Masuirl, “Terms of Address in Shona.” 
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i. 66 fi sister 


Most of the terms are complex nouns. Some are possessive noun 
phrases: they begin in u-N- which is a possessive prefix composed 
of the person marker u*® referring to the first-person singular and 
the genitive marker -N-,” as illustrated by the following examples. 


uimbéska?? U-N-péska my younger brother/sister 
unufi u-N-Ufi my son 


Some possessive noun phrases are composed of noun-N-noun, i.e. 
two nouns connected with the genitive marker -N-. These posses- 
sive noun phrases are shown in table 28. 


éénufi 66-N-Ufi brother, lit., mother’s son 

paanufi paa-N-Ufi brother, lit., father’s son 

énéfi/énnéfi éé-N-66fi4° maternal aunt, lit., mother’s 
sister 

asnufi assi-N-Ufi grandson/daughter from 
daughter, lit., daughter’s 
son 

kannufi kad-N-Ufi grandson/daughter from 
son, lit., son’s son 

éénufinufi éé-N-Ufi-N-Gff nephew, lit., mother’s son’s/ 
daughter’s son 

éénufnassi éé-N-Ufi-N-assi niece, lit., mother’s son’s/ 
daughter's daughter 

ansinufi Anyi-N-Gfi cousin, lit., paternal uncle’s 
son 

Anyinassi Anyi-N-assi cousin, lit., paternal uncle’s 
daughter 

anninufi Anpi-N-Ofi cousin, lit., paternal aunt’s 
son 

anninassi anni-N-assi cousin lit., paternal aunt’s 
daughter 


36 The marker for first-person in Midob is ay. The vowels a and u usually alternate as free 
variants in the Kargedi dialect of Midob. 

37 The genitive marker -N- variously appears as n, m, n, and pasa result of a place of 
assimilation process. 

38 The term dnné is also used as address terms for “younger brother.” 

39 Because there is no velar sound in this compound, it is not clear, yet, why -N- changes to n. 
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tizzinufi tizzi-N-Ufi cousin, lit., maternal uncle’s 
son 

tizzinassi tizzi-N-assi cousin, lit., maternal uncle’s 
daughter 

énéfinufi énéfi-N-Ufi cousin, lit., maternal aunt’s 
son 

énéfinassi énéfi-N-assi cousin, lit., maternal aunt’s 
daughter 


5.2 Kinship reference terms and kinship address terms 

In this type of kinship term often there is a kinship address term 
corresponding toa kinship reference one. For instance, édadi is used 
as an address form corresponding to the reference terms éénuJinu/i 
and éénufnassi “nephew” and “niece,” respectively. Similarly, unufi 
“my son” is the address term for ufi “son,” Assi “daughter,” asnufi 
“grandson from daughter,” and kann&ji “grandson from son.” 

Most of the kinship address terms are not derived possessive 
forms of their corresponding reference terms, as explained above. 
They are rather formed by replacing the final vowel -i of the refer- 
ence name by the suffix -a. This is illustrated in table 29. 


édi éda elder brother/sister or 
male/female cousin 

bbi iba grandfather 

tizzi/tizsi tizza/tiiza maternal uncle 

énéfi énéfa maternal aunt 

Anyi anya paternal uncle 

anni anna paternal aunt 

Anyinufi éda cousin, paternal uncle’s son 

Anyinassi éda cousin, paternal uncle’s 
daughter 

anniinufi éda cousin, paternal aunt’s son 

anninassi éda cousin, paternal aunt’s 
daughter 

tizzinusi éda cousin, maternal uncle’s son 

tizzinassi éda cousin, maternal uncle’s 
daughter 

énéfinufi éda cousin, maternal aunt’s son 

énéfnassi éda cousin, maternal aunt’s 


daughter 
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The suffix -4 also shows up with names whose final vowel is not -i. 
For example, the terms “father” and “mother” become paa> abba 
and éé>maa respectively. It is clear then that the suffix -a is a 
marker for most kinship terms in Midob. This marker has been 
also attested by Jakobi in a comparative study on Nubian kinship 
terms.“° She refers to this suffix as relational suffix marking kinship 
terms and a few other terms expressing close social relationship, 
e.g. “friend” and “master.” In Midob, however, the suffix -4 marks 
the kinship address term and distinguishes it from the correspond- 
ing reference term. According to this, and unlike some other Nubian 
languages, the distinction between kinship terms of reference and 
kinship terms of address cannot be ignored in Midob. Compare the 
following examples. 


» Address term 
ubba aa-dé _fir-gi entém 
grandfather 1PL-Loc — story-acc make.us.1mpP 
“My grandfather, tell us a story.” 


> Reference term 
ay sen ubbi-n ad-dé soeriba 
1SG 1SG.GEN grandfather-GEN house-LOc go.PRG.1SG 
“Tam going to my grandfather’s house.” 


The terms péssi “younger brother/sister” and maa “mother” are also 
attested in other kinship terms, Umbéska and makka, respectively.” 
These variants appear with the suffix -ka.” This is an endearment 
suffix, as it is illustrated in section 4, but it can also be used here in 
address forms since the notion of close relationship and intimacy is 
involved in both kinship and endearment. 


6. Conclusion 


This paper focuses on the structure and the formation of personal 
names, endearment names and kinship terms, used as address and 
reference terms in Midob. Most personal names and endearment 
names are borrowed from Arabic. Therefore, their formation re- 
flects a number of phonological processes. In personal names the 
difference between the phoneme systems (consonants and vowels) 
of Midob and Arabic, and the differences in phoneme distribution 


40 Jaxost, “Nubian kinship terms.” 

41 See fn. 39. 

42 The term im-béska is also compound with the possessive prefix un- “my.” The nasal of this 
prefix assimilates to the point of articulation of the following bilabial stop and is therefore 
realized as m. 
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in the two languages triggers these phonological changes. The con- 
sonantal changes include deletion, replacement, gemination, and 
word-initial consonant devoicing. The processes resulting from 
differences between the two vowel systems involve vowel quantity 
reduction, vowel quality change, and the addition of a final vowel. 
Endearment names exhibit similar changes. 

Unlike personal names and endearment names, kinship terms 
are purely native names. They are classified into two classes accord- 
ing to their function. Lexical items in one class are used both as ref- 
erence and address terms. In the other class the lexical items differ 
when used as address terms or reference terms. Most of the kin- 
ship terms of the latter class are marked by the suffix -a/-a which 
replaces the final vowel -i of the reference term. This suffix marks 
close social relationship in some other Nubian languages, as Jakobi 
notes. In Midob, however, it marks the kinship address terms. 

This paper has not been concerned with anthropological notions 
related to the Midob address/reference terms such as power, soli- 
darity, and social meaning. 
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1. Introduction 


Abu Jinuk is a Kordofan Nubian language mainly spoken in the 
northwestern Nuba Mountains of Sudan. Kordofan Nubian is a 
branch of the Nubian language family. According to Rilly,' Nubian 
belongs to the northern East Sudanic subgroup which is part of the 
East Sudanic branch of the Nilo-Saharan phylum. 

According to the Sultan of the Abu Jinuk tribe, the population 
in 2010 was 5,896 of whom 3,556 speakers live in the Nuba Moun- 
tains and 2,340 are scattered in different towns of Sudan.* Accord- 
ing to the informants, the people call themselves and their language 
[dekla] meaning “the great grandfather.” The Arabic term “Abu Ji- 
nuk,” by which they are known in linguistic literature, is the name 
of their mountain. By the non-Arab neighboring groups, the Abu 
Jinuk people are called [elek], which means “the explorers.” 

Abu Jinuk is an undescribed language. No linguistic studies have 
been devoted to the phonology of this language. Therefore, exam- 
ining the consonant system of Abu Jinuk is thought to be the first 
linguistic investigation of this language. However, a few phonetic 
and phonological sketches of closely related Kordofan Nubian lan- 
guages have been carried out by Ibrahim and Huttenga, Alaki and 
Norton, and Hellwig and Schneider-Blum. These studies establish 
the phonological system of Tagle Kadaru-Kurtala,* and Tabaq, re- 
spectively. The consonant systems of these genetically closely re- 
1 RILLY, Le méroitique et sa famille linguistique. 

Personal communication, summer 2013. 

3 Tagle is a Kordofan Nubian language which is spoken on the Jibaal as Sitta, the six hills, 

in the northeastern part of the Nuba Mountains. The other five related dialects are Kafir, 

Kadaru, Kurtala, Kuldaji, and Dabatna. See IBRAHIM & HUTTENGA, “The Phoneme System of 

Tagle, a Kordofan Nubian Language,” p. 99. 

4 Awakr & Norton, “Kadaru and Kurtala Phonemes.” 


5 HELLWwIc & SCHNEIDER-BLUM, “Tabaq: In a State of Flux.” Tabaq is spoken in the western 
part of the Nuba Mountains. 


ALSHAREEF, Waleed. “The Consonant System of Abu Jinuk (Kordofan Nubian).” Dotawo 2 
(2015): pp. 155-69. 
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Figure 1. Location 
of Abu Jinuk 
(Monika Feinen, 
Institute of African 
Studies, University 
of Cologne, 2012) 
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lated languages share several characteristics. These shared features 
and the specific features in which the consonant systems deviate 
from each other will be addressed in section 5. However, Tabaq will 
not be included in the comparison since its consonant system is only 
cursorily described by Hellwig and Schneider-Blum, as their article 
is mainly devoted to the vowel system. 

The main aim of the present study is to provide a basic descrip- 
tion of the consonant system of the Abu Jinuk language, i.e. to iden- 
tify the consonantal phonemes and their allophones. The identifica- 
tion of phonemes and allophones is tested by establishing minimal 
pairs, i.e. pairs of lexemes which only differ in one phonological fea- 
ture. Moreover, investigating the distribution of the consonants in 
word-initial, word-final, and intervocalic position gives additional 
evidence of their phonemic status. 

The present study is based on more than 300 words collected by 
myself during the years 2013 and 2014 in Khartoum, Sudan. The data 
were elicited from two native speakers of Abu Jinuk, Salih Ali, 65 and 
Himeidan Azrag, 66 years old. The elicited words were recorded and 
transferred into the computer as audio files and finally transcribed. 
The present paper is the beginning of a research project which will 
be continued at the University of Cologne. 

The paper will be organized as follows. In section 2 the consonant 
inventory is addressed. In section 3 the focus is on the consonant 
system. The consonant sequences are considered in section 4. In sec- 
tion 5 we will compare the similarities and differences between the 
consonant systems of Abu Jinuk and those of Tagle and Kadaru-Kur- 
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tala. The findings of the current study and suggestions for future 
studies are summarized in section 6. 


2. The consonant inventory 


Abu Jinuk has 26 consonants. They may be divided into two major 
classes, obstruents and sonorants. The former class includes stops 
and fricatives and the latter includes nasals and approximants (con- 
sisting of liquids and glides). 

Obstruents are classified into three groups: stops, fricatives and 
affricates. In Abu Jinuk, in the class of obstruents there are only 
stops and fricatives. The stops are voiceless and voiced. The group 
of voiceless stops includes the dental [t], the retroflex [t], the labial- 
ized retroflex [t"], the velar [k], and the labialized velar [k”]. The 
group of voiced stops comprises the bilabial [b], the dental [d], the 
retroflex [qd], the labialized retroflex [q”], the palatal [}], the velar 
[g], and the labialized velar [g”]. The group of fricatives comprises 
only three consonants: the labiodental [f], the palatal [f], and the 
glottal [h]. 

Sonorants include nasals, approximants, and vowels. The group 
of nasal consonants in Abu Jinuk comprises the bilabial [m], the al- 
veolar [n], the palatal [pn], the velar [n], and the labialized velar [n"]. 
Approximants comprise liquids and glides. The former includes the 
alveolar trill [r], the retroflex [r], the alveolar [I],and the velarized 
[+]. The latter is represented by the bilabial glide [w] and the palatal 
glide [j]. All these consonants are listed in table 1 below according to 
their place and manner of articulation.* 


Table 1 shows that the consonant inventory is characterized by eight 
places of articulation: labial, labiodental, dental, alveolar, retroflex, 
palatal, velar, and glottal. The table illustrates all the consonantal 


6 Abbreviations: apj- adjective; alv.- alveolar; Ar.- Arabic; dent. - dental; fric. - fricative; 
glott. - glottal; inter-voc. - intervocalic; lab. - labial; lab.-dent. - labiodental; pal. - palatal; 
pL - plural; retr. - retroflex; vd. - voiced; vel. - velar; vl. - voiceless; w.-final - word-final; 
w.-initial - word-initial. 
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sounds that can be heard in the language. However, not all of these 
sounds are phonemes in the language. To decide whether these 
sounds are phonemic, we have to check them in different positions 
of words. Moreover, the minimal pair criterion will be applied in 
order to give further evidence of the phonemic status of the conso- 
nants in table 1. 


3. The consonant system 


Having described the consonant inventory, we now turn to the ques- 
tion whether all consonants have phonemic status, i.e. the aim is to 
identify the phonemes and their allophones. The phonemic distinc- 
tions are checked via the distribution of consonants within a word 
and, perhaps more importantly, through the criterion of minimal 
pairs. Phonemes, according to Crystal,’ are the smallest units in the 
sound system of a language which are established on the grounds 
that substitution of one for the other can cause a change in meaning. 
In English, for instance, the two sounds /f/ and /v/ are considered 
to be phonemes because they contrast in identical environment in 
words like, fat and vat, or fine and vine. The property of contrast is, 
thus, the crucial principle that is used to establish phonemes in a 
language. 

Allophones, on the other hand, are sets of sounds that do not 
change the meaning of a word; they are all very similar to another 
and they occur in phonetic contexts different from one another. For 
example, the phoneme /I/ in English has two allophones, namely 
the “clear” [I] (as in lead) and the “dark” [+]® (as in feel). Unlike pho- 
nemes, however, substituting the clear [I], for example, for the dark 
[+] does not create a difference in meaning, i.e. [I] and [+] do not con- 
trast. Allophones are thus predictable in their distribution and they 
must not overlap. 

Phonemic distinctions in a language are checked via pairs of 
words called minimal pairs. Minimal pairs are two words which dif- 
fer in meaning when only one sound is changed, enabling linguists 
to determine whether the sounds belong to different phonemes. For 
example, the contrast between bat and pat would establish /b/ and 
/p/ as different phonemes in English. Finding a minimal pair or near 
minimal pair for two sounds constitutes a proof that the sounds in 
question must belong to different phonemes. 


3.1. Distribution of consonants in a word 
Not all consonants may occur in any position of an Abu Jinuk word. 
Rather there are restrictions on their distribution. The data in table 


7 CrystTat, An Encyclopedic Dictionary of Language and Languages, p. 298. 
8 The technical linguistic term for this consonant is “velarized liquid.” 
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2 shows the distribution of the consonants in word-initial, intervo- 
calic and word-final position. A broken dash indicates that the con- 
sonant is not attested in that position. The consonants are organized 
according to the manner and place of articulation. 


tee girl utl water - 
tifa five koto man - 
t’aa frog - - 
kutu knee iku fire - 
kaye meat - - 
bele sesame ube fish PL tdindab guest 
duldu tooth digidu gingiva - 
doo throat kodo anus - 


d’ajd“aj type of tree 
yatadu type of tyu oil - 


porridge 
gotu~—Ss big kogadu_ foot - 
g”ate big PL - - 
faa summer gofu type of - 
tree (Ar. 
gimmayz) 
falme beard bafe harvest - 
hoke knife - - 
- kumu leg titam pigeon 
- Sone fingernail _ biin strong 
PL 
- kunu face kutan type of tree 
- tnile needle tatan _— type of pot 
- kolo stick deel leopard 
= katadda seven = 
- are rain ir sea 
- karu lizard - 
walge hunter IWU tail aw grand- 
mother 
- kujrdu bone d’ajd”aj type of tree 


The word q“ajd”aj in table 2 is a reduplicated form, i.e. the root q"aj 
is repeated. Due to this reduplication process, the labialized stop 
[dq] in the second part of the word is not considered to be an in- 
tervocalic consonant. Accordingly, we exclude it from the group of 
consonants that are admitted in intervocalic position. 


Table2. The 159 
distribution 
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Despite being part of the consonant inventory, the labialized ve- 
lar [n”] is not included in tables 2 and 3 due to the fact that unlike 
all examples in table 2, [n”] is only attested in compound nouns as 
documented, for instance, in kulun”afe “asiida plate.”® Its occur- 
rence is triggered by the genitive marker /n/ which adopts the place 
of articulation of the following consonant and causes it to become 
voiced. For this reason the compound noun kulu-n-k"afe is realized 
as kulun“afe. 

Table 3 summarizes the distribution of consonants in word-ini- 
tial, intervocalic, and word-final position. The plus indicates the 
presence of a consonant in a certain position, and the minus indi- 
cates the absence of a consonant in that position. 


+ + - 
+ + - 
+ - - 
+ + - 
+ - 
+ + + 
+ + - 
+ + - 
+ - - 
+ + - 
+ + - 
ee = = 
+ + - 
+ + - 
+ = 

+ + 
- + + 
- + + 
- + + 
- + + 
- + 
- + + 
- as - 
+ + 
- + 


Tables 2 and 3 show that except for the labialized stops [t”, k", q", 
g”] and the fricative [h], all the consonants are admitted in inter- 
vocalic position. The nasals [m, n, pn, n], the liquids [I, r] and [r], 


9 Asiida is the Arabic term for a thick porridge made from the flour of sorghum or millet. 
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and the glide [j] do not occur word-initially. One noteworthy feature 
in Abu Jinuk is that sonorant consonants, with the exception of the 
glide [w], tend not to appear in the word-initial position, whereas 
obstruents (stops and fricatives) are admitted in that position. The 
word-final position is most frequently occupied by sonorants (vow- 
els, nasals, and liquids). However, vowels are more frequent than 
nasals and liquids in that position. The only consonants that are ad- 
mitted in all positions within the word are the stop [b] and glide [w]. 

Two sounds are said to be in complementary distribution when 
the environment in which they occur is mutually exclusive, i.e. their 
environment is never the same. It appears from the distribution of 
consonants in tables 2 and 3 that [f] and [h] are in complementary 
distribution. Before the half-open back vowel [5] and the nearly 
closed back vowel [u], word-initial /f/ is realized as voiceless glottal 
fricative [h], e.g. hoke “knife,” huu “tree.” Elsewhere, it is realized 
as voiceless labiodental fricative [f], e.g. feye “forest,” faa “summer,” 
figiyu “liver,” and gufu “type of tree.” Since [f] is more frequent, we 
may conclude that /f/ is considered to be the phoneme and it has two 
allophones as follows: 


/f/ > [h] /__ [p] and [u], otherwise [f] 


The stops [t, k, d, g] may be labialized, as attested in t”aa “frog,” 
k“aye “meat,” ifund“ate “hand front” and g“ate “big PL,” respectively. 
The labialized [q"] in the word ifund"ate is provoked by the genitive 
marker /n/, that is, after /n/ the voiceless labialized obstruent [t”] is 
realized as voiced labialized [dq]. The same is true for the voiceless 
[k”] that is realized as voiced [n”], as attested in kulunafe “asiida 
plate,” as mentioned above. The phonemic status of these labialized 
obstruents, however, is problematic and requires more investiga- 
tion, because the question whether they should be analyzed as se- 
quences of phonemes or as one phoneme remains unanswered. 

The distribution of the retroflex flap [r] is very restricted. It only 
occurs in intervocalic position. This sound seems to be a realization 
of the consonant sequence /Id/. For example, kaldu [karu] “lizard,” 
kaldu [kau] “eye,” 1ldu [1pu] “woman.” Since the occurrence of this 
sound is predictable and its distribution is restricted, it is not con- 
sidered as a phoneme. 

The velarized liquid [+] is attested in two words in the available 
data. It is found only in the intervocalic position preceded and fol- 
lowed by the open vowel [a], e.g. katadda “seven,” yatadu “type of 
porridge.” Due to its predictable occurrence, we consider [+] as an 
allophone of /I/, More data is needed in order to check the allo- 
phonic status of [+]. 
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Despite being attested in intervocalic and word-final positions, 
the palatal glide [j] is not established as a phoneme. That is due to its 
predictable occurrence. In the available data, the glide [j] occurs in 
a specific environment where the low front vowel [a] or the nearly 
closed back vowel [vu] is followed by the high front vowel [1], for in- 
stance, attu [ajrtu] “cheek” and ku1du [kujrdu] “bone.” 

The bilabial glide [w] is attested word-initially in words like 
weeda “nine,” walge “hunter,” and wule “near.” It is also found in in- 
tervocalic position, for instance in 1wu “tail” and awe “grandmother 
PL.” It is attested word-finally in only one word in the available data, 
aw “grandmother.” Its occurrence is not predictable; therefore, it 
constitutes a phoneme. 

Having described the Abu Jinuk consonants and their distribu- 
tion within a word, one may draw the conclusion that Abu Jinuk has 
17 consonantal phonemes, as illustrated in table 4 below. 


Table 4 shows that the phonemic consonant system includes three 
voiceless stops /t, t, k/, five voiced stops /b, d, d, +, g/, two fricatives 
/f, f/, and four nasals /m, n, n, n/, in addition to the liquids /r/ and 
/\/ and the glide /w/. As mentioned before, the phonemic status of 
some consonants is not well established and further investigation 
is needed. 

We can divide the phonemes according to their distribution with- 
ina word into the following three groups: 
> Word-initial, intervocalic and word-final: /b, w/ 
> Word-initial, intervocalic: /t, t, k, d, d, 4,9, f, f/ 
> Intervocalic, word-final: /m, n, pn, n, r, |/ 
To give further evidence of the phonemic status of the Abu Jinuk 
consonants, minimal or near minimal pairs are listed in table 5 be- 
low. 


faa summer faa thing 
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house placenta 


pot Sone fingernail PL 
fish PL ume type of tree PL 
building kage = meat 

thigh tunu ring 

leg kunu face 

leg kunu snake 

floor kale eyes 


The minimal pairs shown in table 5 indicate that there is a contrast 
of consonants in identical environments, as exemplified above. 
Therefore, each of these contrasting consonants will be considered 
to be a distinct phoneme. Finally, one may draw the conclusion that 
the identification of these consonants in different positions within a 
word and the minimal pairs give evidence to their phonemic status. 


4. The consonant sequences 


Languages often have restrictions on the sequence of consonants 
within a word. These restrictions vary considerably from one lan- 
guage to another. English, for instance, permits consonant sequenc- 
es in all positions within a word. In Abu Jinuk, however, consonant 
sequences are not allowed word-initially’° and word-finally. In the 
attested data, consonant sequences are only admitted word-medi- 
ally. Table 6 shows the consonant sequences attested in Abu Jinuk. 


ende millet 
nd ifundoo wrist 
nt kiminya four 
nk kunkuul hungry 

nr tYanre type of tree 
Id duldu tooth 

Ig walge hunter 

rt fartige maturity 

rt kortu close friend 
Im falme beard 


10 The question whether the stops [t”, d, k”, g”] should be considered as one phoneme or as a 
sequence of consonants remains unanswered so far. 
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thirst 


ayne a tray-like tool made 
from palm 

abla light apy 

kWagre scratching of the body 

tebfe adopted female child 

kofre lung 


The most common consonant sequence in the attested data is the 
sequence of the alveolar /n/ or /I/ plus the dental /d/, that is, /nd/ 
and /Id/. 

Some consonants may occur as geminates. In the available data, 
geminate consonants are attested in intervocalic position only. They 
comprise the stops /dd/, /}+/, and the lateral /Il/, as exemplified in 
table 7 below. 


The gemination of the consonants /Il/ and /}+/is used to express 
intensity and exaggeration, for instance, fate means “far” but fate 
means “quite far.” 


5. Comparison of the consonant systems of Abu Jinuk, Tagle, 
and Kadaru-Kurtala 


In this section the similarities and differences between the con- 
sonant systems of Abu Jinuk, Tagle, and Kadaru-Kurtala are com- 
pared. The comparison will consider the distribution of consonants 
within words and the phoneme status in the three languages. Con- 
sonant sequences and geminate consonants will also be taken into 
account. 

First, we will compare the consonant systems of Tagle and Abu Ji- 
nuk. According to Ibrahim and Huttenga,” the consonant inventory 
of Tagle comprises 24 consonants, out of which 17 are identified as 
phonemes. These are /b, t, d, t, d, k, g, f, d3," m,n, n,n, 1, r, w,j/ 


11 Iprauim & HuTTENGA, “The Phoneme System of Tagle, a Kordofan Nubian Language,” pp. 
99-113. 

12 Intheir consonant chart, Ibrahim & Huttenga do not use the 1pa symbol [}] for the voiced 
palatal stop. Instead, they use the symbol [d3] which is the rpa symbol representing a post- 
alveolar affricate. 
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The remaining consonants, [p, f, h, s, ¢, r, (| do not have phonemic 
status, either due to the fact that some are rare in the language, as in 
the case of [p, f, h, s], or because some are analyzed as allophones, 
as in the case of [¢, r, (]. The first, [¢], is an allophone of /f/ and the 
other two, [r] and [r], are allophones of /r/. Comparing the conso- 
nant system of Tagle to that of Abu Jinuk, one may conclude that the 
two languages share the same consonant phonemes with only few 
exceptions. First, the alveolar stops /t/ and /d/ in Tagle correspond 
to the retroflex stops® /t/ and /d/ in Abu Jinuk. Second, whereas 
/f/ is proved to be a phoneme in Abu Jinuk, it occurs only rarely in 
Tagle. Finally, the glide [j] does not have a phonemic status in Abu 
Jinuk whereas it is analyzed as a distinct phoneme in Tagle. 

With regard to the consonant distribution within Tagle words, 
with the exception of /g/, all the stops are attested in the word-ini- 
tial and intervocalic position. However, their occurrence in the final 
position varies; for instance, the alveolars /t/ and /d/ do not occur 
word-finally. Nasals occur word-initially, word-finally and in inter- 
vocalic position. Liquids are admitted in intervocalic and word-final 
position. The fact that liquids are not admitted word-initially is also 
true for Abu Jinuk. However, one main difference between the two 
languages is that nasals are never attested word-initially in Abu Ji- 
nuk whereas they do occur in that position in Tagle. 

Both languages, Tagle and Abu Jinuk, share the characteristic 
that consonant sequences and geminate consonants are only per- 
mitted word-medially. They also share the feature that gemination 
is used in some cases to add emphasis, as attested by the lateral /I/in 
kelle “red” and the palatal /}/ in tejye “green.” 

As for Kadaru-Kurtala, Alaki and Norton™ list 22 consonants 
characterized by five places of articulation, labial, dental, alveolar, 
palatal, and velar. Out of these consonants, only the obstruents [t, 
t, d,5f, $, k] and the nasals [m, n, pn, n] are attested in word-initial, 
intervocalic, and word-final position. The remaining consonants 
have limited distributions. Glides are attested in word-initial and 
intervocalic position. Liquids are not admitted word-initially. This 
is true for Abu Jinuk and Tagle, too. The fact that labialized stops 
occur word-initially is only true for Abu Jinuk and Kadaru-Kurta- 
la. Ibrahim and Huttenga do not consider labialized stops either in 
their consonant chart or in the analysis. Finally, as in Tagle and Abu 
Jinuk, consonant sequences and geminate consonants are only at- 
tested in word-medial position. 


13 IBRAHIM & HutTENGA do not describe /t/ and /d/ as retroflex stops. They rather describe 
/t/ and /d/ as alveolar stops. 

14 ALAKI & Norton, “Kadaru and Kurtala Phonemes,” p. 27. 

15 The alveolar consonants /t/ and /d/ in Kadaru-Kurtala correspond to the retroflex 
consonants /t/ and /d/, respectively, in Abu Jinuk. 
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Table 9. 
Distribution of 
fricatives in Abu 
Jinuk, Tagle, and 
Kadaru-Kurtala 


Table 10. 
Distribution of 
nasals in Abu 
Jinuk, Tagle, and 
Kadaru-Kurtala 
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The following tables summarize how the consonantal phonemes 
are distributed in the three languages. 


+ + + + + + + + - 
+ + - + + + + + 
+ + - + + + - + + 
- - - + + - + + + 
- - ~ + + - + + + 
- - - + 

+ + - - - - - - 
+ + - - - - - - - 
+ - - - - - = - - 
+ = = = = = = = = 
+ + - + + + + + + 
+ + - - + + - + - 
+ - - - - - + - - 
ds = = = = = = = = 
+ + ~ + + + + + + 


Table 8 shows that the three languages share nearly the same set 
of stops with only two exceptions. One exception is that the alveo- 
lar stops /t/ and /d/ in Tagle and Kadaru-Kurtala correspond to the 
retroflex stops /t/ and /d/, respectively, in Abu Jinuk. The other ex- 
ception is that Tagle lacks the labialized stops which occur word- 
initially in the other two languages. 


As illustrated in table 9, the palatal /f/ is documented in the three 
languages. However, the labiodental /f/ is analyzed as a phoneme 
in Abu Jinuk whereas it occurs in only few cases in Tagle. It is not 
attested in Kadaru-Kurtala. 
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Although nasals are analyzed as phonemes in the three languages, 
one notable difference between them is that nasals’* never occur 
word-initially in Abu Jinuk whereas they are admitted in that posi- 
tion in Tagle and Kadaru-Kurtala. 


One major characteristic shared by the three languages is that liq- 
uids are not admitted word-initially; rather they are attested in in- 
tervocalic and word-final position. Another common feature of the 
three languages is that liquids are mostly found as first consonants 
in consonant sequences. 


Whereas both the bilabial /w/ and the palatal /j/ are analyzed as 
phonemes in Tagle, only /w/ is established as a phoneme in Abu Ji- 
nuk. By contrast, the phonemic status of the two glides is not yet 
certain in Kadaru-Kurtala. 

Finally, the three languages share the characteristic that conso- 
nant sequences and geminate consonants are only admitted word- 
medially. However, which consonants may follow each other vary 
between the three languages. 


16 The only example of a nasal found in word-initial position in Abu Jinuk is mopumon 
which means “ant.” Being the only example of initial /m/ makes it very probable that the 
word might have been borrowed from another language where nasals (or at least /m/) are 
permitted in that position. 
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6. Findings and suggestions 


The current study has focused mainly on the consonant system of 
Abu Jinuk, i.e. the identification of phonemes and their allophones 
and the distribution of the consonants in the various positions 
within words. The consonant sequences and geminate consonants 
were also discussed. The study has also pointed out the similarities 
and differences between the consonant systems of Abu Jinuk, Ta- 
gle, and Kadaru-Kurtala. Since these languages are closely related, 
the present study has found out that, with only few exceptions, the 
three languages share nearly the same consonant systems. They dif- 
fer in the following points. First, the labiodental /f/ is proved to be a 
phoneme in Abu Jinuk whereas it does not occur in Kadaru-Kurtala 
and it is attested in only two words in Tagle. Second, the phonemes 
/t/ and /d/ are described as alveolar consonants in Tagle and Kada- 
ru-Kurtala, whereas they have a retroflex articulation in Abu Jinuk, 
ice. they are realized as [t] and [qd], respectively. Another major dif- 
ference between Abu Jinuk on the one hand and Tagle and Kadaru- 
Kurtala on the other is that nasals are never admitted word-initially 
in Abu Jinuk whereas they do occur in that position in the other two 
languages. Finally, whereas the glides /w/ and /j/ are established as 
phonemes in Tagle, only the former is identified as a phoneme in 
Abu Jinuk. The phonemic status of the glides is not yet certain in 
Kadaru-Kurtala. 

Moreover, the three languages share the characteristic that liq- 
uids are not permitted word-initially; consonant sequences and 
geminate consonants are only admitted word-medially. 

Some questions still have to be answered and therefore require 
future investigations in Abu Jinuk. Should the labialized stops be 
analyzed as a sequence of two consonants or as one phoneme? Fur- 
thermore, more investigations are still needed regarding the phone- 
mic status of some consonants, particularly the glides. 
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Possessor Ascension in 
Taglennaa (Kordofan Nubian) 


Gumma Ibrahim Gulfan 


1. Introduction 


Taglennaa is a Kordofan Nubian language. The term Taglennaa, 
which literally means the language of the people of Tagle, is derived 
from Tagle-n-ii-n-aa which is in turn derived from Tagle-n-ini-n- 
aa where ii/ini means “people,” aa means “language, speech” and -n 
is the genitive marker. Taglennaa is spoken in the village of Tagle 
which is situated on the eastern side of the Kadaru Hills. These hills 
are commonly known by their Arabic name al-jibaal al-sitta, “the six 
hills.” The other five communities sharing the hills with Tagle are: 
Kadaru, Dabatna, Kuldaji, Kurtala, and Kafer. The linguistically re- 
lated communities of Jebel al-Dair, Dilling, and Ghulfan lie to the 
east, west, and south west of the Kadaru Hills, respectively. Taglen- 
naa is mutually intelligible with the other languages of al-jibaal al- 
sitta as well as with the languages of Jebel al-Dair and Uncu. Hence, 
the possessor ascension (pa) analysis provided here may apply to a 
great extent to all aforementioned languages. The data in this paper 
are based on the author’s insights and knowledge of the Tagle lan- 
guage as a native speaker. 

Taglennaa is an sov language. Direct objects, indirect objects, 
and oblique constituents tend to occur before the verb. However, 
the relative order of these elements is not strictly fixed. Subjects are 
not case-marked in Taglennaa. Both direct and indirect objects are 
marked with the accusative marker -g1 or one of its phonologically 
conditioned variants. Transitive and intransitive verbs have distinct 
sets of aspect and modality markers. Two of these markers, nal and 
bol mark the ability modalities. The suffix nal is used with transitive 
verbs while bol is used with intransitive verbs. These aspect mark- 
ers are glossed as COMPL1 and COMPL2, respectively. They are used 


” 
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in this paper for the purpose of illustrating contrasts between tran- 
sitive and intransitive clauses. 

There are two ways for expressing possessor relations in Taglen- 
naa, as exhibited in exx. 1a and 1b below.’ 


komul onuna tygI uggenammin 

komul onu-na Iy-gI urge-nal-min 

camel donkey-cen tail-acc trample.on-coMPLi-3sG.PsT 
“The camel has trampled on the donkey’s tail” 


komul onugi tynd9 uggenammin 

komul = onu-gi ty-ndd>_~—surge-nal-min 

camel donkey-acc tail-Loc trample.on-coMPLi-3sG.PsT 
“The camel trampled the donkey on his tail” 


As shown in the base construction in ex. 1a, both possessor and pos- 
sessed can appear in a single possessive noun phrase headed by the 
possessed. Here the possessive noun phrase, onu-na 1y “the don- 
key’s tail,” has the structure NP,-GEN NP, where np, is the possessor 
and Np, is the possessed. The possessor is marked with the genitive 
marker -n or its allomorph -na depending on the phonological en- 
vironment. 

Alternatively, in PA constructions, the possessor and the pos- 
sessed can appear as distinct constituents of the clause, as shown 
in ex. 1b, where onu is accusative-marked by -gi while ry is locative- 
marked by -ndo9. Nevertheless, onu is interpreted as possessor 
rather than asa patient. 

Constructions similar to ex. 1b are said to be derivations from 
constructions similar to ex. 1a and have been analyzed using differ- 
ent linguistic frameworks and given various definitions such as: 
> Enlarged/Extended Arguments? 
> PA} 
> Applicative Constructions* 
> Possessor Raising’ 
> Possessor Agreement® 
> External Possession’ 

According to these analyses, pa constructions have the following key 
characteristics: 


1 The first line in each of the examples shows how the examples are realized in Taglennaa 
while the second line shows how they are morphologically composed. 

SIMANGO, “Enlarged arguments in Bantu: Evidence from Chichewa.” 

ROBINSON, “Possessor Ascension in Generative Grammar.” 

Fox, “Body Part Syntax: Towards a Universal Characterization.” 

BaRSHI & Payne, “The Interpretation of ‘Possessor Raising’ in a Maasai Dialect.” 

CHo & LEE, “Possessor Agreement as Theta Feature Sharing.” 

DEAL, “External Possession and Possessor Raising.” 
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> There is an overt or implied possessor relationship expressed by 
genitives in the base constructions such as ex. 1a from which Pa 
constructions such as ex. 1b are derived; 

> The possessor noun phrase assumes the syntactic function of its 
host phrase, i.e. it is the object of a transitive clause or subject of 
an intransitive clause, and the possessed noun phrase becomes 
an oblique argument; 

> Verbs, including intransitive verbs, take extra arguments; 

> These extra arguments are interpreted as having the semantic 
role of possessor rather than patient or agent; 

> They express the fact that the referent of the possessor noun 
phrase is affected by actions or events which are directly impact- 
ing the referent of the possessed noun phrase; 

Since pa is the most commonly used term for describing this phe- 

nomenon it has been adopted in this paper. 

The objective of this paper is to present a number of construc- 
tions in Taglennaa which have similar characteristics to those listed 
above. The paper will focus on: 

1. The factors that are associated with the realization of pa in Ta- 
glennaa, particularly transitivity, verb class, and the type of the 
underlying genitive relation in the base construction. 

2. The different ways in which pa can be realized in Taglennaa. 

The paper will proceed as follows: An overview of pa strategies in 

Taglennaa will be provided in section 2 and 3, followed by a presen- 

tation of the individual strategies in sections 4 to 7. A summary of 

the main findings is provided in section 8. 


2. An Overview of pa in Taglennaa 


Evidence of pa in Taglennaa has already been provided in ex. 1.b 
above. Exx. 2 to 6 below present five manifestations of Pa, as it oc- 
curs in five distinct situations, see subsections 1-5 below. More de- 
tails on Pa scenarios are provided in section 3. 


2.1 Paina transitive clause with the possessive noun phrase functioning 
as a direct object 

In the base construction in ex. 2a the possessive noun phrase onu- 
na ty is the syntactic object of the clause and case-marked by -g1. In 
the pa construction in ex. 2b, onu is marked by the accusative mark- 
er -gi while 1y is marked by the locative marker -ndpo. 
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komul onuna tygI uggenammin 

komul  onu-na Iy-gI urge-nal-min 

camel donkey-cen tail-acc trample.on-coMPL1-3SG.PST 
“The camel has trampled on the donkey’s tail” 


komul onugi tynd> uggenalmin 

komul = onu-gi ty-ndd>_~—surge-nal-min 

camel donkey-acc tail-Loc trample.on-comPLi-3sG.PsT 
“The camel has trampled the donkey on its tail” 


2.2 pAin an intransitive clause with the possessive noun phrase 
functioning as a subject 

In ex. 3a the possessive noun phrase onu-na ty is the unmarked 
syntactic subject of the intransitive base clause. In ex. 3b the pos- 
sessor onu appears as an object marked by the accusative marker -gi 
while the possessed 1y functions as the subject. This illustrates how 
intransitive verbs in Taglennaa can take one more argument than 
their argument frame structure would normally allow as a result of 
PA. 


onuna ty dotrbommin 

onu-na ty doti-bol-min 
donkey-cEn tail cut.off-coMPL2-3SG.PST 
“The donkey’s tail has been severed” 


onugi ty dottbommin 

onu-gi ty doti-bol-min 
donkey-acc tail cut.off-coMPL2.38G.PST 
“The donkey had its tail severed” 


2.3 Paina transitive clause with the possessive noun phrase functioning 
as a subject 

In ex. 4a the possessive noun phrase komul-na kugdu is the un- 
marked syntactic subject (and semantic agent) in the transitive base 
clause. In the pa construction in ex. 4b komul is the unmarked sub- 
ject while kugdu is marked by the instrumental marker -k9. 


komulna kuddu onugi uggenammin 

komul-na_ kugdu onu-gi urge-nal-min 

camel-ceNn leg donkey-acc trample.on-coMPL1-3SG.PST 
“The camel's leg has trampled the donkey” 
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komul kudduk> onugi uggenammin 

komul kugdu-k) onu-gi urge-nal-min 

camel leg-inst donkey-acc trample.on-cOMPL1-3SG.PST 
“The camel has trampled the donkey with its leg” 


2.4 Painatransitive clause with a durative verb and a possessive noun 
phrase functioning as a direct object 

In the base construction in ex. 5a the possessive noun phrase onu- 
na 1y-gr is the accusative-marked object of the clause while in ex. 5b 
both onu and ty are marked with the accusative marker -gi. More- 
over, the durative verb aki is marked with the applicative marker 
-nd. 


onuna tygi tintf{> akinale 

onu-na Iy-gI tin-ko aki-nal-« 
donkey-cEN tail-acc oil-ivst rub-coMPL1-1SG.PST 
“I have rubbed the donkey’s tail with oil” 


onugi tygi tintf> akinalde 

onu-gi Iy-gI tin-ko akr-nal-nd-« 

donkey-acc tail-acc oil-InsT rub-cOMPL1-APPL-1SG.PST 
“I have rubbed the donkey’s tail with oil” / 

“I have rubbed the donkey with oil on his tail” 


2.5 Paina transitive clause with a punctual verb and a possessive noun 
phrase functioning as a direct object 

In the base construction in ex. 6a the possessive noun phrase onu- 
na ur is the syntactic object of the clause. In the pa construction in 
ex. 6b onu is accusative-marked by -gi while ur is marked by the 
locative marker -nd)o. 


onuna uggi kitenale 

onu-na Ur-gI kite-nal-e 

donkey-cEN head-acc touch-coMPL1-1SG.PST 
“T have touched the donkey’s head” 


onugi unnd)> kitenale 

onu-gi ur-ndp2__—ikite-nal-e 

donkey-acc head-Loc touch-coMPL1-1SG.PST 
“I have touched the donkey’s head” / 

“T have touched the donkey on his head” 


The (a) sentences in the above examples represent the base posses- 
sive noun phrase constructions from which the pa constructions in 
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the (b) sentences have been derived. This scheme will be followed 
throughout this paper unless stated otherwise. 

In exx. 2a, 3a, 5a, and 6a onu isa noun bearing a possessor relation 
to 1y and ur in the possessive noun phrases onu-na ry and onu-na ur 
of which ty and ur are the heads, respectively. These noun phrases 
function as direct objects of the clauses in exx. 2a, 5a, and 6a and as 
a subject in ex. 3a. 

As a result of the pa process, onu has ascended to take over the 
position of a direct object in ex. 2b, and the position of indirect ob- 
ject in 5b and 6b while ty and ur have lost their status as the heads 
of the possessive noun phrase and have been relegated to oblique 
elements marked with locative case marker. 

Likewise in ex. 3b, onu has ascended to the position of direct 
object in an intransitive clause. This is attested by the accusative 
marker -gi on onu and the aspect marker -bol on the intransitive 
verb dati. The subject of the intransitive clause, 1y, is not affected 
by this process. 

In ex. 4a, komul is a noun bearing a possessor relation to kugdu 
in the possessive noun phrase komul-na kugdu which functions as 
the syntactic subject (with the semantic role of agent) of the clause. 
As a result of the pa process, komul has ascended to take over the 
function of subject in the clause in ex. 4b. Meanwhile, kugdu has 
lost its status as the head of the possessive noun phrase and has been 
relegated to an oblique element with an instrumental case marker. 

The examples show that in all cases the possessor ascends to as- 
sume a new grammatical relation. In transitive clauses, it ascends to 
the position of subject or object depending on the whether the host 
possessor noun phrase originally functioned as a subject, as seen 
in ex. 4b or as an object, as seen in ex. 2b. In ditransitive clauses 
it ascends to the position of indirect object as seen in ex. 5b. In in- 
transitive clauses, the possessor ascends to become a direct object, 
as seen in ex. 2b. The argument frames of the verbs involved have 
been enlarged to allow extra arguments. This is also possible for in- 
transitive verbs. As intransitive verbs do not categorize for objects, 
these extra arguments are interpreted by speakers of the language 
as having the semantic role of a possessor rather than the semantic 
role of patient or agent. 


3. PAstrategies 


PA constructions are derived from certain genitive relations in Ta- 
glennaa: possessor relations, body-part relations and whole-part re- 
lations. Moreover, they are used only with a small set of semantical- 
ly defined verb classes: verbs of change of state, verbs of impact by 
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contact, and causative verbs. They are used to express the affected- 

ness of the referents of possessors in possessive noun phrase with 

actions, events, or processes which have direct impact on the refer- 

ents of the possessed noun phrase. When a possessor noun phrase is 

an agent, PA constructions are used to express its responsibility for 

the action denoted by the verb. There are a number of Pa scenarios 

that can be grouped into five strategies in Taglennaa. The scenarios 

are governed by the following factors: 

> The transitivity of the verb in the base construction 

> The syntactic function of the possessive noun phrase: subject or 
object 

> The semantically defined class of the verb in the clause. 

PA scenarios manifest themselves in the syntactic functions the pos- 

sessors ascend to assume combined with how the possessed noun 

phrases are marked: 

> Scenario 1: The possessor ascends to direct object and the pos- 
sessed is not marked: No possessed marking strategy (ex. 3). 

> Scenario 2: The possessor ascends to direct object and the pos- 
sessed is marked as locative: Locative marking strategy (ex. 2). 

> Scenario 3: The possessor ascends to indirect object and the verb 
is marked as an applicative: Indirect object marking strategy 
(ex. 5). 

> Scenario 4: The possessor ascends to subject and the possessed is 
marked as locative: Locative marking strategy (ex. 6). 

> Strategy 5: The possessor ascends to subject and the possessed is 
marked as instrumental: Instrumental marking strategy (ex. 4). 

Further analysis is provided for each strategy in the following sec- 

tions concentrating on the following topics: 

> Applicable clause types 

» Applicable verb classes 

> How is pa realized? 

> Relevant genitive relations 


4. No possessed marking strategy 


This strategy applies to two classes of intransitive verbs: (i) inter- 
nally caused change of state verbs, and (ii) externally caused change 
of state verbs. In the base construction, the whole possessive noun 
phrase functions as the subject of the clause. Under this pa strat- 
egy, the possessor loses its genitive marking and ascends as an extra 
argument to assume the syntactic function of direct object in the 
clause. The possessed, being the only remaining element after pa, 
takes on the role of the subject. Since subjects are not case-marked 
in Taglennaa, the possessed surfaces unmarked. The accusative- 
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marked possessor is interpreted as having the semantic role of pos- 
sessor rather than that of patient. 


4.1 pa with internally caused change of state verbs 

Verbs of internally caused change of state express atelic and gradual 
physical and non-physical changes that impact body-parts (ex. 7) 
and changes in emotional conditions (ex. 8) or social status that af- 
fect animate entities (ex. 9). The type of changes that are expressed 
by these verbs are not initiated by external forces nor are they con- 
trolled by entities that undergo these changes. Pa constructions are 
used to express the affectedness of the referents of the possessor 
noun phrase with such changes. 

Exx. 7-9 below provide instances of pa involving verbs of inter- 
nally caused change of state. The (b) sentences in the examples rep- 
resent the pa constructions derived from the (a) sentences which 
represent the underlying or base possessor constructions. 

In all three examples, Musa, the possessor noun phrase, loses the 
genitive marking as a result of pa, takes accusative marking and as- 
sumes the function of direct object, albeit in intransitive clauses. 
Meanwhile, the possessed noun phrases ifi, mal, and er lose their 
positions as heads of their possessive noun phrases. The verbs in the 
examples - all intransitive verbs - have arguments marked as direct 
objects as a result of Pa. 

Even though the (a) sentences are grammatically sound, their pa 
counterparts are more likely to be used by speakers of the language 
in these situations. 


> Pa with internally caused change of physical state verbs 
Musana ifi teribommin 
Musa-na _ ifi teri-bol-min 
Musa-GeNn hand be.numb.cOMPL2-3SG.PST 
“Musa’s hand has become numb” 


Musagr ifi teribommin 

Musa-gi _ ifi teri-bol-min 

Musa-acc_ hand be.numb-coOMPL2-3SG.PST 
“Musa has his hand become numb” 


> pa with internally caused change of non-physical (emotional) 
state verbs 
Musana mal tibommin 
Musa-na~=mal_ ti-bol-min 
Musa-cEN hope die-cOMPL2-3SG.PST 
“Musa has lost hope (lit. Musa’s hope has died)” 
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MusagI mal tibommin 

Musa-gi- mal ti-bol-min 
Musa-acc hope die-cOMPL2-3SG.PST 
“Musa has lost hope” 


> pa with internally caused change of non-physical (social status) 
state verbs 
Musana er doyibommin 
Musa-na_- er doyi-bol-min 
Musa-GEN name be.damaged-cOMPL2-3SG.PST 
“Musa has lost his (good) reputation (lit. Musa’s name is damaged)” 


Musagi er doyibommin 

Musa-gI_— er doyi-bol-min 

Musa-acc name be.damaged-cOMPL2.38G.PST 
“Musa has his reputation damaged” 


4.2 Body part idioms 

There are also situations where possessive constructions would be 
semantically unsound to use and as such, only pa constructions are 
used. Body part idioms are the most obvious example of situations 
where only pa constructions are used to express affectedness by in- 
ternally caused changes of state. Body part idioms are used in Ta- 
glennaa in conjunction with internally caused change of state verbs 
to express both physical and non-physical changes, as shown exx. 
10 and 11. As evidenced in other situations, the use of pa in these 
situations may be explained by the contiguity of the body part to its 
possessor.® 


> Pa with body-part idiom denoting change in physical state 
*Musana il tibommin 
Musa-na _ il ti-bol-min 
Musa-cEN body die-coMPL2-3SG.PST 


Musagz il tibommin 

Musa-gi _ il ti-bol-min 
Musa-acc body die-coMPL2-38G.PST 
“Musa has become paralyzed” 


> Pa with body-part idiom denoting change in non-physical state 
*Ahmedna or firtbommtin 
Ahmed-na_ our __‘firt-bol-mtin 
Ahmed-ceEn head be.silent.coMPL2-3SG.PST 


8 Fox, “Body Part Syntax: Towards a Universal Characterization.” 
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Ahmedgri ur firtbommin 

Ahmed-gt our _ firt-bol-min 

Ahmed-acc head be.silent-coMPL2-3SG.PST 

“Ahmed has become stunned (lit. Anmed’s head has become silent)” 


4.3 PA with externally caused change of state verbs 
Externally caused change of state verbs express dynamic and telic 
physical changes of state caused by external forces. pa construc- 
tions involving these verbs express affectedness of animate and in- 
animate referents of possessor noun phrases by actions or events 
impacting on the referents of the possessed objects, i.e. they apply to 
both animate and inanimate objects in body-part and whole-part re- 
lations. Exx. 12 to 13 provide instances of pa involving this verb class. 
The (b) sentences in the examples represent the pa constructions 
derived from the (a) sentences which represent the underlying or 
base possessor constructions. 

Even though the (a) sentences are grammatically sound, their pa 
counterparts are more likely to be used by speakers of the language 
in these situations. 


> PA with externally caused change verbs and animate possessor 
Alina ontu nontbommin 
Ali-na = ontu noni-bol-min 
Ali-GEN arm break-cOMPL2-3SG.PST 
‘Ali’s arm is broken 


Aligi ontu nontbommin 

Ali-gi ontu non1-bol-min 

Ali-acc arm break-coMPL2-3SG.PST 
aye ; ” 

‘Ali’s arm is broken 


> PA with externally caused change verbs and inanimate possessor 
angirena kutur kaktbommin 
angire-na kutur kaki-bol-min 
bed-cen leg crack-cOMPL2-3SG.PST 
“The leg of the bed has cracked” 


angiregi kutur kaktbommin 

angire-git kutur kaki-bol-min 

bed-acc leg crack-coOMPL2-3SG.PST 
“The leg of the bed has cracked” 
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4.4 PAwith physically attached and contiguous objects 

In addition to body-part and whole-part relations, this pa strategy 
applies also to some alienably possessed objects that are physically 
attached to or contiguous to their possessors such as items of cloth- 
ing. Their usage extends even to alienably possessed objects with 
high economic or psychological values attached to them by their 
possessors such as money, animals and similar symbols of wealth. 
This is shown in exx. 14 and 15. 


> pa with physically attached or contiguous possessed objects 
Jadana kuman beftbommin 
Jada-na kuman befi-bol-min 
Jada-GEN garment tear-cOMPL2-3SG.PST 
‘Jada’s garment has ruptured” 


Jadagt kuman beftbommin 

Jada-gt kuman befi-bol-min 
Jada-acc garment tear-cOMPL2-3SG.PST 
‘Jada’s garment has ruptured” 


> PA with items of high value 
Addena gurufe bekkibelamin 
Adde-na_ —_ gurufe berki-bel-a-min 
Adde-GEN money.PL be.lost-cOMPL2.PL-3PL-PST 
“Adde’s money is lost” 


Addegtr gurufe bekkrbelamin 

Adde-gi gurufe berki-bel-a-min 

Adde-acc money.pL be.lost-coMPL2.PL-3PL-PST 
“Adde’s money is lost” 


Whereas a PA construction can be used with contiguous, physically 
attached and high-value alienably possessed objects, as shown in ex. 
15b above, it cannot be used with alienably possessed objects that are 
not physically attached or are not of high values to their possessors 
as shown in ex. 16b below. 


> PA impossible with alienably possessed, non-contiguous, non- 
high value objects 
Jadana ton beftbommin 
Jada-na pn befi-bol-min 
Jada-cEN gourd tear-cOMPL2-3SG.PST 
‘Jada’s gourd has ruptured” 
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*Jadagti ton befibommin 
Jada-gt [on befi-bol-min 
Jada-acc gourd tear-cOMPL2-3SG.PST 


5. Locative-marking strategy 


This strategy applies to two classes of transitive verbs known as verbs 
of impact by contact, transitive causative verbs and a small set of in- 
transitive change of state verbs. Under this strategy, the possessor 
ascends to assume the syntactic role of direct object while the pos- 
sessed object loses its status of head of the possessive noun phrases 
and is relegated to an oblique marked as a locative. Though marked 
as direct object, the new argument is still interpreted as having the 
semantic role of possessor rather than patient. This strategy applies 
to both animate and inanimate objects in body-part and whole-part 
relations, as exhibited in exx. 17-19. As shown in exx. 17c, 18c, and 
1gc, the element marked with the locative marker is an adjunct that 
can be dropped from the utterance without significantly affecting 
the meaning. Hence, it can be concluded that the locative marking 
serves the purpose specifying the locus of the action. 


5.1 Locative marking pa strategy with verbs of impact designating 
forceful surface contact 

Taglennaa verbs of impact by contact include a group of transitive 
verbs referred to as “hit verbs” that designate semelfactive, punctu- 
al, and telic actions. pA constructions formed with this class of verbs 
are used to express affectedness of referents of possessors in pos- 
sessive noun phrases with actions that have direct impact on their 
parts. 


> Pa with punctual verbs of impact by contact 
Dukulana ugg kitenale 
Dukula-na_— ur-gI kite-nal-e 
Dukula-cen head-acc touch-coMPL1-1SG.PST 
“T have touched Dukula’s head” 


Dukulagt unnds kitenale 

Dukula-gt  ur-ndo2__—ikite-nal-e 

Dukula-acc head-Loc touch-coMPL1-1SG.PST 

“I have touched Dukula’s head/I have touched Dukula on his head” 


Dukulagt kitenale 

Dukula-g1 _ kite-nal-e 

Dukula-acc touch-coMPL1-1SG.PST 
“I have touched Dukula” 
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5.2 Locative marking PA strategy with causative verbs 

Some causative transitive verbs which are derived from intransitive 
verbs of change of state participate in pa constructions formed with 
locative strategy. 


> Pa with causative verbs 
1du tenduna kuddugi tonnigimin 
1du terndu-na_ kugdu-gi tonni-gi-min 
woman girl-cen leg-acc  break-caus-3sG.PsT 
“The woman broke the girl’s leg” 


1du tendu kuddund) tonnigimin 

1du terndu-g1 kugdu-nd>2_ tonni-gi-min 
woman girl-acc leg-Loc break-cAUS-3SG.PST 
“The woman broke the girl’s leg” 


udov tendugI tonnigimin 

1du terndu-gi tonni-gi-min 
woman girl-acc break-caus-3sG.PsT 
“The woman broke the girl” 


5.3 Locative marking pA strategy with change of state verbs 
There are a few cases in which intransitive change of state verbs are 
involved in pa constructions using the locative strategy. 


> PA with change of state verbs 
Musana ontu nonibommin 
Musa-na_— ontu_ ndni-bol-min 
Musa-GEN arm break-cOMPL2-3SG.PST 
“Musa’s arm has broken” 


Musa ontuns) nontbommin 

Musa ontu-nd9)9_ndni-bol-min 

Musa arm-Loc break-cOMPL2-3SG.PST 
“Musa’s arm has broken” 


Musa nontbommin 

Musa ndni-bol-min 

Musa _ break-coOMPL2-3SG.PST 
“Musa has (been) broken” 
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6. Indirect object marking Pa strategy 


This pa strategy applies to two classes of transitive verbs, durative 
process verbs (see §6.1) and causative verbs (see §6.2). The indirect 
object marking pa strategy involves both animate and inanimate ob- 
jects in body-part and whole-part relationships. Under this strategy, 
the possessor noun phrase ascends as a new argument to assume the 
syntactic function of an indirect object while the possessed noun 
phrase assumes the function of direct object. As in all other situa- 
tions, the new argument is interpreted as having the semantic role 
of possessor rather than beneficiary. pa constructions under this 
strategy are similar in form to applicative constructions. However, 
while no possessor, whole-part, or body-part relations are generally 
implied or necessary for applicative constructions, these relations 
are implied in this pa scenario. It is also worth mentioning that it is 
possible to form applicative constructions with virtually all verbs in 
Taglennaa, except for the verb “give.” 


6.1 Indirect object marking Pa strategy with durative process verbs 

pa constructions formed with durative process verbs indicate the 
affectedness of the referents of the possessor noun phrases with 
durative processes performed on their parts. As a result of pa, the 
possessor terndu in ex. 20a ascends to assume the function of direct 
object in ex. 20b while the possessed ifi is marked with the accusa- 
tive marker even though a locative interpretation is also possible, as 
shown in the translation. These verbs are a subset of verbs of impact 
by surface contact that do not allow locative marking on the objects. 


> PA with durative verbs 
tendona ifigi tintfa ogenale 
terndu-na_ ifi-gi tun-ko oge-nal-« 
girl-ceN hands-acc oil-InsT rub-cOMPL1-1sG.PST 
“IT have rubbed the girl’s hands with oil /I have rubbed oil on the 
girl’s hands” 


tendugi ifigi tintfa ogenalde 

terndu-gi _ ifi-gi tun-ko oge-nal-nd-« 

girl-acc hands-acc oil-1nstT rub-cOMPLI1-APPL-1SG.PST 
“Ihave rubbed the girl’s hands with oil /I have rubbed oil on the 
girl’s hands” 


Passive constructions are not common in Taglennaa. However, ex. 
20a can be expressed as an intransitive clause as follows: 
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tendona ifi ogebelamin 

terndu-na ifi oge-bel-a-min 

girl-ceN hand.pL rub-cOMPL2.PL-3PL-PST 
“The girl’s hands have been rubbed” 


Here, the possessor noun phrase functions as the subject of the 
intransitive verb oge which is marked by the intransitive aspect 
marker bel. 


6.2 Indirect object marking pa with causative verbs 

This strategy applies to a set of causative verbs derived from change 
of state verbs that do not allow locative marking in pa constructions 
and take indirect object marking instead. 


>» PA with causative verbs 
bogul onuna 1ygi ddtigammin 
bogul onu-na Iy-gI d>tt-gi-nal-min 
hyena donkey-ceEn tail-acc cut.off-caus-cOMPL2-3SG.PST 
“The hyena has severed the donkey’s tail” 


bogul onugi tygi dp>tigaldimin 

bogul onu-gi Iy-gI d>tt-gi-nal-ndi-min 

hyena donkey-acc tail-acc cut.off-caus-cOMPL2-APPL-3SG.PST 
“The hyena has severed the donkey’s tail” 


7. Instrumental marking pa strategy 


This strategy applies in possessive constructions where the posses- 
sive noun phrase functions as the subject in transitive clauses. In 
the base construction, the possessor will be marked for genitive case 
while the possessed which is the head of the possessive noun phrase 
is unmarked. As a result of the pa process, the possessor ascends 
to assume the syntactic function of subject while the possessed is 
demoted to an oblique marked for instrumental case. Whether the 
subject plus instrumental construction will attract a genitive inter- 
pretation depends on the possible relations that can be observed be- 
tween the two elements. A genitive meaning will be rendered if the 
element case-marked as instrumental can be inalienably possessed 
by the subject or is attached or contiguous to it. Under this strategy, 
PA constructions indicate the fact that the ultimate responsibility 
for the actions expressed as carried out by the possessed entities in 
the base constructions, lie with the referents of their possessors. 
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> pa with the instrumental marking strategy: the possessive noun 
phrase has the semanto-syntactic function of an agent 
Ahmedna kitu iddi kitemin 
Ahmed-na_~ kitu _ id-gi kite-min 
Ahmed-cen cloth man-acc touch-3sc.PsT 
“Ahmed’s cloth touched the man” 


Ahmed kituk> iddi kitemin 

Ahmed kitu-k> id-gi kite-min 

Ahmed cloth-1vstT man-acc touch-3sG.PsT 

“Ahmed’s cloth touched the man/ Ahmed touched the man with his 
cloth” 


8. Summary 


PA constructions are derived from certain types of genitive con- 
structions encoding the following types of relations: 

> Body-part relations, as seen in ex. 7 

> Whole-part relations, as in exx. 12-13. 

> Body-part idioms, as in exx. 10-11. 

> Physically attached and contiguous items, as in ex. 14. 

> Alienably possessed, high-value items, as in ex. 15. 

Pa constructions are used to express affectedness, and in that re- 
spect they are preferred to underlying genitive constructions. 

PA constructions are used with certain sets of transitive and in- 
transitive verb classes: 
> Verbs of change-of-state, as in exx. 18-19. 
> Verbs of impact by contact, as in ex. 20. 
> Causative verbs derived from verbs of change of state, as in ex. 21. 
PA Strategies are sensitive to the type of underlying genitive rela- 
tions and the lexical verb classes involved and they feature in terms 
of how the referent of the possessed is marked. 

The no possessed marking pa strategy applies to intransitive 
verbs of change-of-state only, as illustrated in ex. 3. 

The locative marking strategy can apply to verbs from all of the 
above lexical classes with some restrictions: locative marking is al- 
lowed only in situations where the fact that actions were carried on 
possessed objects entail that these actions were carried on their pos- 
sessors. As far as the affectedness of the possessor is concerned, the 
element marked with the locative marker can be dropped from the 
utterance without significantly affecting the meaning. Hence, it can 
be concluded that the locative marking serves the purpose specify- 
ing the locus of the action. 
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The indirect object marking strategy applies to all verbs from the 
above classes that do not allow locative marking, as illustrated in 
ex. 5. 

PA constructions under the indirect object marking strategy are 
identical to applicative constructions in that they have the same 
form, both forms express affectedness, the argument frames of the 
verbs involved are increased by one. 
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Attributive Modifiers in 
Taglennaa (Kordofan Nubian) 


Ali Ibrahim and Angelika Jakobi* 


1. Introduction 


Taglennaa is spoken in the northern Nuba Mountains. It is part of 
the Kordofan Nubian! cluster comprising a group of closely relat- 
ed languages that are also known in the scientific literature as Hill 
Nubian’ or by the corresponding German term “Bergnubisch”’; lo- 
cally they are also referred to by the term “Ajang” languages. These 
languages are part of the Nubian family. According to Rilly’s recent 
genetic language classification,+ Nubian along with Taman of Dar- 
fur, Ama (Nyimang) of the Nuba Mountains, Nara of Eritrea, and 
the extinct Meroitic language forms the northern branch of East- 
ern Sudanic. Eastern Sudanic, in turn, is a primary branch of Nilo- 
Saharan. 

In typological perspective, Taglennaa represents a verb-final lan- 
guage. While the subject noun phrase is unmarked for case (i.e. the 
nominative is zero-marked), the semanto-syntactic roles of other 
noun phrases are indicated by clitic case-markers, including =g1 
for the accusative, =k> for the instrumental, and =(V)r for the loca- 
tive. That is, these dependent noun phrases are marked for case. 
Moreover, the subject is cross-referenced by person and number 


* We are grateful to Gertrud Schneider-Blum and Vincent van Gerven Oei for helpful 


comments on earlier versions of this paper. 

1 The term Kordofan Nubian (German “Kordofannubisch’) is already used in MEINHOF’s 
Eine Studienfahrt nach Kordofan (chapter 10 “Die nubische Sprache” ), p. 82, and in his 
“Sprachstudien im egyptischen Sudan,” p. 258. 

2 The term “Hill Nubian” is introduced in the MacD1armips article “The Languages of the 
Nuba Mountains.” Stevenson continues to use this term in his PhD thesis “A Survey of the 
Phonetics and Grammatical Structure of the Nuba Mountain Languages.” The term “Hill 
Nubian” is also used in TucKER & BRYAN’s grammatical sketch of the Nubian languages 
published in Linguistic Analyses, pp. 313-328. 

3 The corresponding German term “Bergnubisch’” is used in Kauczor’s grammar of the 
Dilling dialect Die bergnubische Sprache, and Kauczor’s wordlist of the Dilling language, 
“Bergnubisches Worterverzeichnis.” 

4 RILLY, Le méroitique et sa famille linguistique. 
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suffixes on the finite verb. The subject-verb agreement represents 
head-marking because the subject requires certain inflectional suf- 
fixes to appear on the head of the clause, i.e. on the finite verb.5 Thus, 
Taglennaa grammar is considered to be both head-marking and de- 
pendent marking on the clause level. We will come back to this point 
when drawing the conclusions at the end of this paper. 

Taglennaa‘® is named after the village Tagle. To outsiders and in 
previous linguistic literature this village and the language is known 
by the term Kururu (also spelled Kororo).’ The village is situated in 
the Six Mountains (Ar. jibaal as-sitta),® in the northeastern Nuba 
Mountains of Southern Kordofan, Sudan. Apart from Tagle/Kururu, 
there are five further villages in the Six Mountains, Kurtala, Da- 
batna, Koldegi (also spelt Kuldeji), Kadero (Kadaru), and Kafer. The 
languages spoken in these villages languages are said to be mutually 
intelligible. 

The first linguistic study of Taglennaa, a phonological sketch, 
was published in 20072 Further studies of Taglennaa comprise the 
comparative study “Structure of Ajang Verbs,”” as well as “Relative 
Clauses in Taglennaa (Kordofan Nubian),”" and “Converbs in Tagle 
(Kordofan Nubian).’” Moreover, in the present volume there is 
Gumma Ibrahim Gulfan’s paper on “Possessor Ascension in Taglen- 


” 


naa. 
All data for the present paper were provided by the first author 
who is a mother-tongue speaker of Taglennaa.¥ 


NICHOLS & BIcKEL, “Locus of Marking in the Clause.” 
The language name Taglennaa is composed of several morphemes. Two alternative 
morpheme analyses are proposed. The first one suggests that [taglennaa] is composed of two 
possessive noun phrases, /tagle-n-ini-n-aa/, i.e. Tagle-GEN-people-cEn-language, literally 
“Tagle’s people’s language.” However, this morpheme analysis, proposed by G. Ibrahim (p.c.), 
raises the question why /ini/ does not show any traces in the surface phonetic realization 
[taglennaa]. The other analysis considers the fact that /taglennaa/ is alternatively realized 
as [taglemmaa]. This pronunciation suggests the morpheme parsing /tagle-n-maa/, i.e. 
Tagle-cEN-language, where maa is interpreted as a reflex of Proto Kordofan Nubian “fai 
“language.” The labial “f is usually lost in the Tagle language but probably retained here 
due to the “protected” word-medial position. We presume that “f is realized as labial nasal 
m due to the assimilation of the nasal feature of the preceding genitive marker n. This 
morphological analysis of /tagle-n-maa/, is supported by other Kordofan Nubian language 
names which have the same pattern, e.g. Warki-m-bee “Dilling language,” Uncu-n-wee 
“Ghulfan language,” and Kaak-n-fie “Karko language.” 
7 STEVENSON, “A Survey of the Phonetics and Grammatical Structure of the Nuba Mountain 
Languages,” p. 113. 
8 Abbreviations used: * - unattested; apv - adverbializer; am - attributive modifier; an 
- agent noun; Ar. - (Sudanese) Arabic; corr - correlation suffix; prm - diminutive; ins - 
instrumental; INTENS - intensifier; N - noun; oJ - object; px - plural; pLR - verbal plural; 
PTcP - participle; REL - relative clause marker; sc - singular; scx - verbal singular; sy - 
subject. 
9 IBRAHIM & HUTTENGA, “The Phoneme System of Tagle, a Kordofan Nubian Language.” 
10 GULFAN, “Structure of Ajang Verbs.” 
11 IBRAHIM & Jaxkost, “Relative Clauses in Taglennaa.” 
12 GULFAN, “Converbs in Tagle.” 
13 We wish to thank Gumma Ibrahim Gulfan and El-Kheir Hagar for checking the Taglennaa 
data and discussing them with us. 
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Attributive Modifiers in Taglennaa 


Our paper focuses on lexical items used as attributive modifiers 
(hereafter abbreviated as ams, singular am) of noun phrases. It is 
concerned with ams that are characterized by specific syntactic, 
morphosyntactic, and semantic properties in Taglennaa. 

1. aMs follow the head noun, i.e. the constituent order is N + am (in 
English, by contrast, aMs precede the head noun, i.e. AM +N, e.g. 
“small child”). 

2. AMs agree in number with the head noun they modify (by con- 
trast, English ams - termed “adjectives” - do not agree in number 
with the head noun, e.g. “old tree/old trees.”) 

3. AMs render adjectival/property concepts, i.e. they denote more 
or less timestable properties/qualities of the referents of those 
head nouns.“ as denoting male or female gender, for instance, 
render a completely timestable property.® By contrast, aMs such 
as “warm” or “pregnant” express transient properties which do 
not last for a long time. 

Although the function of ams is commonly associated with the no- 

tion “adjective” we will apply this term only to a small subgroup of 

AMs in Taglennaa whose morphological properties render this sub- 

group distinct from the other modifiers.° We suggest to apply the 

cover term “attributive modifiers” to all words that share the three 
features listed above. In spite of these shared features, ams do not 
form a uniform class of grammatically homogeneous words but 
rather comprise six subsets defined by their morphological features 
and morphosyntactic behavior which will be described in more de- 
tail in the following sections. As briefly illustrated in table 1, these 
six groups include “true” adjectives, noun-like adjectives, qual- 
ity verbs, participles, words designating gender and age, and agent 
nouns. Except for agent nouns and words denoting gender and age, 
Ams do not function as heads of noun phrases or arguments. 


~~ 


“true” adjectives k3ran siné sharp, pointed 


spear.sc pointed.sc spear 
noun-like Sil-i kén-& good chiefs 
adjectives chief-pL good-PL 
relative clauses kal Gb-r warm asiida” 


asiida.sc be.warm.SG-REL 


14 Note that our paper is neither concerned with attributive demonstratives and quantifiers 
nor with the predicative use of the lexical items that render adjectival/property concepts. 
Apart from lexical items expressing more or less timestable properties of the referents of 
noun phrases, Taglennaa also employs diminutive suffixes which serve as morphological 
means expressing such properties, see section 2 and 3. 

15 See section 6. 

16 See section 2.1 

17 Sudan Arabic term Sasiida denotes a stiff porridge made from sorghum or pennisetum 
(millet) flour. 
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| participles id ti-adis dead person 


person.sc die-PTCP.sG 
nouns onl id& female donkey 
expressing donkey.sc woman.sG 
gender or age 
agentive nouns bol kann-ar hunting dog 


dog.sc hunter-an.sG 


The distinction of these six groups may not be immediately appar- 
ent from the glosses in table 1, since, except for the last example, 
the modifiers are all rendered by English adjectives. However, some 
examples show that the ams have distinct morphological features. 
The suffix -r on GG-r “warm,” for instance, marks relative clauses, 
the suffix -adu on ti-adu “dead” derives participles from verbs, and 
the suffix -ar on kann-ar “hunter” derives agent nouns from verbs. 
These suffixes provide evidence of the fact that ams in Taglennaa are 
encoded in distinct word classes (also known as “parts of speech’). 
As indicated in the second column of table 1, we claim that some 
AMs have noun-like properties, whereas other ams rather behave 
like verbs.* In the following six sections we try to provide evidence 
of the semantic, phonological and morphological properties and the 
specific morphosyntactic behavior of each of these six types of AMs. 
The fact that ams are associated with distinct word classes - com- 
monly either with nouns, adjectives or verbs - is well-known from 
typological studies. They suggest that the reason why Ams gram- 
matically tend to behave either like nouns, adjectives or verbs is due 
to the difference in the prototypical meaning between these word 
classes. According to Wierzbicka,” nouns typically indicate “a kind 
of (person, thing, or whatever),” i.e. a categorization, a cluster of 
properties, while adjectives typically indicate single properties. Col- 
ors or sizes, for example, are most likely described by adjectives, but 
shapes like “round” or “square” tend to be conceived of as clusters 
of properties and therefore tend to be expressed by nouns.” Unlike 
nouns, adjectives may have morphological means for the expression 
of degree, such as “smaller,” “smallest,” “greenish.” Also adjectives 
express more or less permanent states of affairs. Verbs, by contrast, 
typically denote temporary, transient states. This may be the rea- 
son why lexical items denoting physical properties like “hot” or 
“heavy” are most likely expressed by verbs rather than adjectives. 
18 Drxon, “Adjective Classes in Typological Perspective,” p. 1. 
19 WIERZBICKA, “What's ina Noun?,” p. 359. 
20 Ibid., p. 366. The fact that Taglennaa “round, coiled” is expressed by the participle kaar-adb 
does not contradict Wierzbicka’s hypothesis since participles have noun-like characteristics, 


e.g. participles take singular and plural replacive suffixes. A lexical item rendering the 
meaning “square” is not attested in Taglennaa. 
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This is true for Taglennaa, too. Thus, there tends to be a correlation 
between the prototypical meaning of a specific word class, the lexi- 
cal items that are associated with that class, and their grammatical 
behavior or form.” However, the assignment of ams sharing specific 
semantic properties (dimension, color, etc.) to a specific word class 
is not predictable, as we will see. 


2. Adjectives 


The question of whether every language has a distinct adjective 
class is contested. Sasse, for instance, maintains that “a class of ad- 
jectives cannot be made out in all languages.”” Dixon, by contrast, 
claims “that an adjective class can be recognized for every language, 
although sometimes the criteria for distinguishing adjectives from 
nouns, or adjectives from verbs, are rather subtle.” The properties 
of the class of adjectives are particular to each language, i.e. in some 
languages this class may be small, in others large, in some languages 
the adjective class may be open, in others closed. In Taglennaa, as 
we will show, there is a very small and closed class of true adjectives 
(see below), and a large and open class of noun-like adjectives into 
which even borrowings from Arabic are incorporated, see section 3. 

No matter how large or small an adjective class is, according to 
Dixon, it is typically associated with four core semantic types, di- 
mension (“big,” “long,” “tall,” “wide,” etc.), age (“new,” “young,” 
etc.), value (“good,” bad,” etc.), and color (“black,” “white,” etc.).* By 
contrast, peripheral semantic types expressing physical properties 
(“warm,” “hard,” “heavy,” etc.), human propensity (“angry,” “hap- 
py’), and speed (“slow,” “fast”) are associated with large adjective 
classes. Otherwise, in the absence of a large adjective class, these 
peripheral, these peripheral semantic types tend to be expressed by 
nouns or verbs rather than by adjectives. 

As for Taglennaa, we claim that a very small closed class of “true” 
adjectives can be identified due to their specific morphological fea- 
tures that are not found in other word classes. One common feature 
shared by these adjectives is that they end in -e both in their singu- 
lar and plural form, see table 2 and 3. So these final vowels cannot 
serve as anumber marker distinguishing these forms. Rather, num- 
ber is either solely marked by tonal contrast, as shown in table 2, or 
by tonal contrast combined with the alternation of the root vowel, 
as seen in table 3. 


21 Ibid., p. 381. 

22 SassE, “Syntactic Phenomena in the World’s Languages I,” p. 661. 
23 Dixon, “Adjective Classes in Typological Perspective,” p. 1. 

24 Ibid, p. 3. 
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Table 2. 
Tonal 
contrast as 
sole number 
marking 
device 


Table 3. 
Tonal 
contrast 
plus 
alteration 
of the root 
vowel 
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ajé / ajé wide 

{Olé / tdlé deep 

Sing / Sine sharp, pointed, peaked 

kélé / ktlé red 

tEjE / tHE; THE? green; unripe, uncooked, 
immature 


The alternation of root vowels is also attested on many verbs and 
some nouns. On nouns, however, the vowel alternations are com- 
monly triggered by the plural suffix -1 (~-i),”° for instance, tér / tir-i 
“girl” and 6ddu (< *6g-dt) / ég-i “goat.” However, these alternations 
differ from those attested by kélé / kilé and téjé / tijé; tijé whose final 
vowel in the plural forms is realized as € rather than 1. On verbs, root 
vowel alternations occur in several patterns associated with verbal 
number, for instance: 
> 1/€ as in jir-/jér- “lie, lie down (sc sj/PL sj),” tig-ir- / tég-ér- 
“wear (sc oJ/PL oJ)”; 
> 1/easintty-/téy- “keep standing (sc sj/PL sj) 
> u/o as attested in fog-ir-/fog-ér- “take up, carry (sc oj/PL 
oj)”; and 
> u/2 asattested in fin-k- / f5n-k- “dry (sc sj/PLsj).” 
Due to the similarity between the vowel alternations attested in 
these verbs and in the adjectives kélé / kilé and téjé / tijé; tije, these 
items may be said to have verb-like rather than noun-like phono- 
logical features. The motivation for the vowel alternations in these 
adjectives and in the verbs addressed in this section is yet unclear. 
In respect to the range of meanings expected to be attested in 
the two closed adjective subclasses illustrated in table 2 and 3, the 
adjectives denoting dimensions (“wide” and “deep”), value (“bad”) 
and color (“red” and “green”) corroborate Dixon's claim that the 
adjective class is typically associated with these semantic notions. 
However, the fact that the small closed class of Taglennaa adjectives 
contains finé / finé denoting the physical property “sharp, pointed” 
provides counter evidence to his claim that this semantic type is as- 
sociated with a large adjective class. 
The number agreement between the head noun and the adjec- 
tive and the position of the attributive adjective after the noun are 
briefly illustrated in exx. 1and 2. 


”, 
? 


25 Two morphologically and semantically distinct plural forms are also attested on several 
noun-like adjectives, see table 4 and 5. 

26 Due to vowel harmony determined by the arr feature of the root vowel, syllabic Taglennaa 
suffixes have two allomorphs, a [+aTR] and a [-atr] one. 
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t5n ajé 
calabash.sc wide.sG 
“wide calabash” 


br-ani kilé 
head-p red.PL 
“red heads” 


As for the expression of high degree, attributive adjectives use ei- 
ther phonological, morphological or lexical means including the 
lengthening of the intervocalic consonant, as seen in ex. 3, the repe- 
tition of the adjective (ex. 4), or the combination of these two means 
(ex. 5). Moreover, high degree may be expressed by the intensifiers 
ajjé-n, ajjé-n-k3, and Uggu-n-k3. These intensifiers are derived by 
the adverbializers -n and -n-k3”’ from the intensive forms of the 
adjectives ajjé “very wide” and Uggur “very big” (exx. 6 and 7), ie. 
they are based on aMs with a dimensional meaning. By contrast, the 
intensifiers used with participles are associated with aspectual no- 
tions, as seen in section 5. All intensifiers (glossed as INTENS) pre- 
cede the adjective they modify. 


> Lengthening of the intervocalic consonant 
Saal ajjé 
compound.se very.wide.sc 
“very wide compound” 


> Reduplication of the adjective 
faal ajé ajé 
compound.sc wide.se wide.sc 
“very wide compounds” 


> Lengthening of intervocalic consonant, repetition of adjective 
faal ajjé ajjé 
compound.se very.wide.PL very:wide.PL 
“extremely wide compound” 


> Use of adjective with intensifier 
kél-i ajjén ajé 
house-PL INTENS.ADV wide.PL 
very wide houses 


27 The suffix -k3 is the instrumental case marker which also marks some adverbial 
expressions. It is presently unclear whether the suffix -n on ajjé-n-k5, and uggu-n-k3 is 
identical to the adverbializer -n on ajjé-n, or whether it is simply a linker connecting -k3 
with ajjé- and Uggu-, respectively. 
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ki-ni uggunk> — kilé 
garment-PL INTENS.INS red.PL 
“very red garments” 


The diminished or reduced degree of a property attributed by an ad- 
jective is either morphologically expressed by diminutive suffixes or 
by lexical means using the adverbial watta-k3 “a little bit,” “slightly” 
which is derived by the adverbializer -k3 from the quantifier watta 
“little, few” which is also used in the diminutive form watta-n&. The 
diminutive suffixes -ndu (se), -n1 (pL) (and their allomorphs) are 
attached both to the singular or plural form of the head noun and to 
the singular or plural form of the aM, respectively. For this reason 
both the head noun and the am are doubly marked for number, as 
illustrated in exx. 8 and 9. 


ku-du-nu Jin-é-no 
hill-sc-p1m.sc peaked-sc-pIM.sc 
“a slightly peaked hill” 


The noun “urine” in ex. 9 is inherently plural. When taking dimin- 
utive suffixes it is doubly marked for plural and - due to number 
agreement - the aM, too. 


ékk-é-ni wattakS = kilé-ni 
urine-PL-DIM.PL little.1ns red.PL-DIM.PL 
“slightly red urine” 


The expression of degree may be associated with a comparison of 
qualities. This is lexically expressed by the transitive verb én-i- 
k5 / én-é-k35 “surpass, exceed” appearing in the same-subject con- 
verb form. It takes either an -i or -e suffix reflecting the singular or 
plural object, respectively. The final suffix -k3 is the instrumental 
case marker indicating simultaneousness when attached to a verb.” 


ki-td Gnb-ni_ ki-ni=gi én-é-k3 kélé-ni 
cloth-sc this-cop cloth-pL=acc exceed-ssc.PLR-INS red.sG-coP 
“This garment is redder than any other garments (lit. This garment 
is red surpassing [any other] garments)” 


Ex. 10 shows that in comparative constructions the lexical item ex- 


pressing the gradable property is no longer used as am but rather 
shifted to the predicate position and marked by the copula. 


28 GULFAN, “Converbs in Taglennaa,” pp. 374-75. 
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3. Noun-like adjectives 


Noun-like adjectives share some morphological characteristics with 
nouns. The number-marking patterns and suffixes are similar or 
even identical to those of nouns. Often these suffixes are combined 
with tonal contrast. As illustrated in table 4 and 5, there are two 
basic patterns for number marking on noun-like adjectives, i) the 
use of plural suffixes (the singular forms being unmarked), and ii) 
a replacive pattern which involves singular and plural suffixes re- 
placing each other. These two patterns are attested on nouns, too. 
However, singulative marking - a third pattern attested on Taglen- 
naa nouns - is absent from noun-like adjectives in Taglennaa.” 

As shown in table 4, there are five plural suffixes attested on 
noun-like adjectives, -1, -<, -V-pi, -du, and -il. The suffixes -1 and 
-€ are attached to the unmarked consonant-final singular form 
of ams. They are also attested on nouns, e.g. kul / kul-i “well” and 
bidil / bidil-é “bat.” The -1 suffix is, in fact, the most frequent plural 
suffix on nouns. 

Unlike the plural suffixes -1 and -«, the suffix -V-pi is attached 
to a marked singular form whose vowel-suffix -V is not replaced but 
rather retained. The resulting morphologically complex number 
suffix -V-pi suffix is therefore considered to be composed of a sin- 
gular and plural morpheme.* It is attested both on noun-like adjec- 
tives (see table 4) and nouns, e.g. ful-a/ fél-a-pt “roof.” The suffix 
-V-ni is associated with a high tone pattern. 

The high-tone plural suffix -ndu is attested on consonant-fi- 
nal ams (including a borrowing from Arabic) and also on nouns. 
When the root ends in the lateral | the nasal of -ndu is deleted, e.g. 
borul / bordl-dd “jackal” but the nasal is retained after other conso- 
nants, e.g. nér / nér-ndd “placenta.” 

The high-tone plural suffix -il is attested on consonant-final 
AMs (including borrowings from Arabic), the singular form being 
unmarked. However, on nouns, -il is attested as a replacive plural 
suffix, e.g. fal-é / fal-il “Acacia sp.,” bicc-t/ bicc-il “mat,” and kat- 
0 / kat-il “field.” The distinct distribution of -il on nouns and ams 
is another indication of the subtle difference between these word 
classes. 


29 According to DIMMENDAAL's seminal paper “Number Marking and Noun Categorization 
in Nilo-Saharan Languages,” there are three basic number marking patterns, singulative 
marking, plural marking and a replacement pattern. They are widely attested in many Nilo- 
Saharan languages, including the Kordofan Nubian languages, as attested in Karko (JAKoBI 
& Hampa\, this volume) and Taglennaa (IBRAHIM & JAKoBI, in preparation). 

30 This analysis of the somewhat surprising morphological composition is suggested because 
roots are commonly monosyllabic. So the final vowel V is conceived of as a suffix rather than 
as a part of the root. 
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Table 4. 
Plural 
suffixes on 
noun-like 
adjectives 
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Some noun-like adjectives have more than one plural form 
This is another feature they share with nouns, e.g. dul / dul-i, qul- 
i-pi “granary” and fal / fal-i, fal-di, fal-d& “compound.” In table 4, 
there are noun-like adjectives with two alternative plural forms, e.g. 
kugul-i, kugtl-du and datt-a-pi, datt-il. Two plural forms are also 
attested on the borrowings juhal-é, jahil-du and kubar-é, kubar- 
il. There appears to be no semantic difference between the plural 
forms of these items. This is, however, not true for the two plural 
forms of wolj-é and wolj-é, see table 5. These forms are only dis- 
tinguished by their tone patterns, high-high versus mid-high. The 
selection between these two plural forms appears to be semantically 
motivated. The form wdlj-é is used as am of count nouns, e.g. ifi 
woljé “weak hands,” whereas wolj-é is used as Am of mass nouns, 
e.g. nalt woljé “weak (type of) dough.” 


-I~i ér / €r-I new 


-I~i Saal / faal-i transparent 

-1~i ugur / Ggur-i big, large 

Sit kagul /kugul-i, kagdl-da brave 

-E~e nor /nor-z big, old 

-E~e kin / kén-& good, fine 

-E~e jahil /juhal-é, jahil-du (Ar.) ignorant, immature 

-Ere kubar /kubar-é, kubar-il, big, important 
kubarad-é (Ar.) 

-V-ni~ V-pi fér-# / Sér-é-pi short 

-V-pi~V-pi datt-a/datt-a-pi, datt-il shallow 

-V-pi~V-pi tor-a/ tbr-a-pt old 

-ndu Saal / faal-du transparent 

-ndu kir / kin-nda thick, dense 

-ndu jahil /jahil-dd, juhal-é (Ar,) ignorant, immature 

-il datt-a / datt-il, datt-a-pi shallow 

-il kibar /kubar-il, kubar-é (Ar.) big, important 


The replacive pattern is illustrated in table 5. The singular/plural 
suffixes -i /-e are solely attested on noun-like adjectives and thus 
provide evidence of the morphologically very subtle difference be- 
tween adjectives and nouns. By contrast, the singular/plural suffix- 
es -u /-1 and the diminutive suffixes -ndu / -n1, are attested both on 


31 In the following examples, singular and plural forms are separated by a slash. Alternative 
plural forms are separated by a comma. 

32 Apart from having different plural suffixes, the borrowings juhal-é and jahil-du 
additionally reflect the vowel patterns of the donor language, Sudanese Arabic. 

33 The Arabic female plural form kubaraat represents the source for the Taglennaa plural form 
kubarad-é. It is used for both genders, male and female. 
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nouns, e.g. kbgg-G/kdgg-i “crow” and onu-nu / 6nd-pi-ni “small 
donkey,” and also on noun-like adjectives, see table 5. 


-1/-€ ur-i /Ur-é black 

-1/-€ ér-i / ér-é white 

-1/-€ Sir-i/ fir-é dirty, grey 

-1/-€ déj-i / déj-é long, tall, high 

-1/-€ nén-i / nén-é fat, thick 

=i 8 étt-i / étt-é wet, soft 

-1/-€ kén-i/ kén-é coarse, harsh, rough 

=i // =E tén-i / ten-é thick, stiff, heavy 

-1/-€ wolj-i / wolj-é, walj-é loose, bland, weak 

-1/-€ dur-i / dbr-é fine, smooth 

-u/-I dukk-u / dukk-7 blunt, not pointed, 
hornless 

6 fon ndcc-G / nocc-i old [only used for 
women] 

-U /-1 tun-U /tun-u; tun-T blind; blind, new, 
unopened 

-u/-1 togg-u/tdgg-i deaf 

-ndu /-nt nul-do / ndl-di big, old 

-ndvu /-n1 diyaa-no / diyaa-ni small 


The noun-like adjectives listed in table 4 and 5 are not restricted to 
the four core semantic types, dimension (“big, large,” “short,” “shal- 
low,” “long, tall, high”), age (“new,” “old,” “old (woman),” “big, old”), 
color (“white,” “black”), and value (“good, fine”). As expected, the 
group of noun-like adjectives also comprises several lexical items 
denoting physical properties which are usually considered to rep- 
resent peripheral semantic types (“fat, thick,” “stiff, heavy,” “wet, 
soft,” “coarse, harsh, rough,” “fine, smooth,” “loose, bland, weak”). 

There is number agreement between head nouns and noun-like 
adjectives. Also the head noun precedes the modifier, as briefly il- 
lustrated in exx. 11 and 12 using just one noun-like adjective from 
table 4 and 5, respectively. 


kél ér 
house.sG new.sG 
ce ” 

new house 


34 The noun-like adjective nicc-t / nécc-i “old” is restricted to modify the noun di / ili 
“woman.” As it cannot be used as a head noun, it is not part of the ams denoting gender and 
age that are discussed in section 6. 


Table 5. 
Replacive 
suffixes on 
noun-like 
adjectives 
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kél-i nol-di 
house-PL big.PL-DIM.PL 
“big houses” 


Like the true adjectives discussed in section 2, noun-like adjectives 
express a high degree of the property either by phonological, mor- 
phological or lexical means, i.e. by lengthening the intervocalic or 
even syllable-final consonant, as seen in exx. 13 and 14, lengthen- 
ing the root vowel (ex. 15), reduplication of the lexical item (ex. 16), 
or by using an adverbial intensifier (exx. 17 to 19). Some noun-like 
adjectives can express intensity in two ways, either by lengthening 
the root vowel or by lengthening the first intervocalic consonant, 
e.g. fiiri or firri “very dirty (sa),” ééri / @éré or érri / érré “very white 
(sc/pt),” and k55r-adv / k55r-ant, k5rr-adv / kSrr-ant “very yellow 
(sc/Pt).” 


> Lengthening of the intervocalic consonant 
kdl dattta> 
well.sc very.shallow.sc 
“very shallow well” 


> Lengthening the syllable-final consonant 
kél-i noll-di 
house-PL very.big.PL-DIM.PL 
“very big houses” 


> Lengthening the vowel of the root 
kar-& = qutr-é 
flour-PL very.fine-PL 


“very fine flour” 


> Reduplication of the noun-like adjective 


ini sér-E-pt Sér-E-pt 
person.PL short-sc-pL short-sG-PL 
“very short people” 


> The adverbial intensifier plus noun-like adjective 


kél-i Ajjén nol-di 
house-PL INTENS.ADV big.PL-DIM.PL 
“very big houses” 


35 This item originates in the CVCCV-shaped am darta. Due to assimilation of rt to tt and 
the lengthening of these consonants, the intensified form is realized by an extra long t as 
[dattta]. 
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ya ajjenkS déj-i 

neck.sG INTENS.INS long-sc 

“very long neck” 

kél uggunks —nul-d& 
house.sG INTENS.INS big.sG-DIM.SG 
“very big house” 


Some noun-like adjectives are always used in their intensive form 
marked by the lengthened intervocalic consonant, e.g. étt-i / étt-é 
“wet, soft.” (However, the geminate kk in dukk-U /dukk-i “blunt, 
not pointed, hornless” is a realization of rk in qurku / durki, as at- 
tested in Dabatna, a neighboring Kordofan Nubian language.) Some 
noun-like adjectives always appear with the diminutive suffix, e.g. 
nul-d& / ndl-di “big”° and diyaa-nt /diyaa-ni “small.” The basic 
form of diyaa-ndo / diyaa-ni without the diminutive suffix is not at- 
tested. The diminutive suffixes on these noun-like adjectives appear 
to be lexicalized, they do not co-occur with diminutive suffixes on 
the head noun of a noun phrase, as seen in exx. 17 and 19. 

The reduced degree of the property denoted by noun-like adjec- 
tives is either expressed by diminutive suffixes - additionally inten- 
sified by lengthening the syllable-final consonant - as seen in ex. 20, 
or by the intensifier watta-k5, as in ex. 21. These means are the same 
as those employed for true adjectives. 


id séré-nndi 
person.sGc short-INTENS.DIM.SG 
“very short person” 


ééna wattakS = ké-i 
soil.sc little ws rough-se 
“slightly rough soil” 


When a property denoted by a noun-like adjective is associated with 
a comparison of degree it is expressed by the converb én-i-k3 / én- 
é-ko which precedes the noun-like adjective, see ex. 22. 


fil anna unna-gi én-i-k5 kén-ndt1 
leader.sc our your.PL-ACC exceed-sSC.SGL-INS good.sG-coP 
“Our leader is better than yours” 


36 The noun-like adjective, nul-dé / ndl-di “big” is derived by diminutive suffixes from 
nur / nor-é. 
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4. AMs expressed by relative clauses 


Relative clauses based on “quality verbs””’ offer another possibility 
to express ams. We prefer the term quality verbs to “stative verbs” 
because quality verbs often denote physical properties, human pro- 
pensities, or speed. These properties may be conceived of as chang- 
ing over time, rather than being static. This is probably the reason 
why such transient properties are expressed by verbs rather than by 
adjectives or nouns. 

When quality verbs are employed as ams they are inflected for 
present tense,? number, and 3rd person. Additionally they are 
marked by the relative clause marker -r.*° Some verbs take the in- 
flectional suffix -(u)n both in the 3rd person singular and plural 
form, others take -(u)n in the singular form and -(e)n in the plural 
form.* The vowel of -un or -en is required when preceded by a con- 
sonant, e.g. ksyé inn-un “the meat is delicious.” The vowel of -un 
or -en is deleted when it is preceded by a vowel, e.g. ot 55-n “the 
water is warm.” The final nasal of the inflectional suffixes -(u)n and 
-(e)n is deleted when the relative clause marker -r is attached. 

Relative clauses based on quality verbs follow the noun they mod- 
ify and agree in number with it. The singular and plural forms of 
these relative clauses are often distinguished by tonal contrast, as 
seen when comparing exx. 23 to 24 and exx. 25 to 26, but vowel al- 
ternation with verbal number marking function is attested in these 
relative clauses, too, as seen in exx. 27 and 28, and in naar / néér in 
table 6. 


k5yé inn-u-r 
meat.sG be.sweet-3SG-REL 
delicious meat 


otu inn-d-r 

water.PL be.sweet-3PL-REL 
“sweet water” 

t00-nb tild-u-r 
child.sc-pim.sc be.heavy-3SG-REL 
“heavy child” 


37 The term “quality verb” is adopted from ELDERS, TR6Bs & METTOUCHI's “Questionnaire for 
quality verbs in African languages. 

38 See the discussion of prototypical verbs in Section 1. 

39 “Present tense” is a preliminary term for a suffix which may turn out as imperfective aspect 
marker. 

40 IBRAHIM & Jakost, “The relative clause in Taglennaa.” 

41 The choice between -un and -en needs further research. 
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6r-i__tild-a-r 
log-pL be.heavy-3PL-REL 
“heavy logs” 


Nouns denoting substances are often not overtly marked for num- 
ber. They are inherently either singular or plural, as can be seen 
from their modifiers which take a singular or plural form, see exx. 
23, 24, 27, and 28. 


kal bG-r 
asiida.sG be.warm.SG-REL 
“warm asiida” 


otu 35-r 
water.PL be.warm.PL-REL 
“warm water” 


id kén-f-u-r 
person.sG sad-PLr-3SG-REL 
“sad person” 


Further examples of quality verbs quoted in their 3rd person sin- 
gular and plural relative clause form are provided in table 6. They 
share one semantic feature: They do not express properties associ- 
ated with Dixon's four core semantic types, dimension, age, value, 
and color.” Rather, with the exception of “different” and “sad,” most 
of the quality verbs denote physical characteristics being conceived 
of as transient states. They confirm Wierzbicka’s view that such 
properties tend to be expressed by verbs rather than nouns. 


an-o-r an-d-r alive 

in-o-r in-d-r different 
ijj-u-r ijj-é-r* nasty smelling 
bgg-v-r < *Grg-d-r dgg-6-r cold 

tild-u-r tild-G-r heavy, slow 


buur < *bur-u-r 
naar < *nar-o-r 


budr < *bur-d-r 
naar < *nar-6-r 


hard, strong, difficult 
salty, bitter, sour 


naa-r néé-r fast 

Sigg--r < *firg-t-r figg-é-r unpleasantly smelling 
té€nik-G-r té€nik-é-r viscous 

kolf-G-r kolf-é-r flexible, bending 


42 Dixon, “Adjective Classes in Typological Perspective,” p. 3. 
43 The quality verb {jj- always has a geminate consonant. 
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kdyik-u-r kyik-é-r scented 
falf-8-r salf-é-r glittering 
kétig-o-r kétig-d-r shaking 
nétig-b-r nétig-é-r bending 
sakk-G-r < *fark-G-r fakk-?-r fearful, afraid 


AMs encoded in relative clauses can express a high degree of a cer- 
tain property either by repetition, see exx. 30 and 31, or by using an 
intensifier preceding the relative clause, see exx. 32 and 33. 


Vi Sigg-é-r Sigg-é-r 
hand.px unpleasant.smell-PLR-REL unpleasant.smell-PLR-REL 
“very unpleasantly smelling hands” 


ot 55-r 55-1 
water.PL hot.PLR-REL hot.PLR-REL 
“ ” 
very hot water 
keéda = ajjénk3 buu-r 
bone.sG INTENS.INS hard.sGL-REL 
“ ” 
very hard bone 
ini uggutnkS In-6-r 
people INTENS.INS different-PLR-REL 
very different people 


The reduced or diminished degree of a property is expressed by 
adding the adverbial intensifier watta-k3 which precedes the rela- 
tive clause. 


kal wattakS  UGU-r 
asiida.se little ins be.warm.sGL-REL 
“slightly warm asiida” 


AMs expressed by quality verbs and encoded in relative clause forms 
may be employed to compare degrees of properties, as seen in exx. 
35 and 36. Like exx. 10 and 22, these constructions involve the same- 
subject converb form of the verb “exceed, surpass.” 


too-nb Gyo Intan-gi 
boy.sc-p1m.sc this brother.sc-acc 
én-i-k3 tild-u-r 


exceed-SSC.SGL-INS heavy-3SG-REL 
“this child who is heavier than his brother...” 
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onu-pi ini ti-gi én-é-k5 
donkey-pL these those-acc exceed-ssc.PLR-INS 
néé-ndi-r 


walk.PLR-NEG.3PL-REL 
“These donkeys which are not faster than those ...” 


Thus, when ams are encoded by relative clauses and when they are 
employed to express a high(er) or low(er) degree of a certain prop- 
erty they grammatically behave like true adjectives and noun-like 
adjectives. 


5. Participles 


Ams are also often encoded in participles. Participles have both verb- 
like and noun-like properties. They resemble nouns as they mark 
number by replacive suffixes involving the low tone singular suffix 
-adt and the low tone plural suffix -ant. Participles are based on 
verb stems but they do not take inflectional morphemes reflecting 
person, number, and tense. However, they often take derivational 
suffixes, e.g. the causative morpheme with its various allomorphs 
-ig, -k, -nk, -c, as attested in exx. 38, 39, 40, and 41, respectively. 


ika ti-adu 
fire.sG die-pTCP.sG 
“extinct fire” 


ika ti-ig-adu 
fire.sc die-caUSs-PTCP.sG 
“extinguished fire” 


or fén-k-ados 
wood.sc be.dry-caus-PTCP.sG 
“dried wood” 


ki-td ét-ink-ad&b 
door-sGc_ close-cAUS-PTCP.SG 
ce ” 

closed door 


tur-i-pi —p-c-ant 
pot-sc-PL_ be.filled-caus-PTcP.PL 
“filled pots” 


The high degree of a property encoded in a participle is expressed 
by adverbial intensifiers preceding the participle. They are marked 
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by the low tone adverbializer suffix -3n, as attested in ball-3n (ex. 
42), dibtll-3n (ex. 43), and nécc-3n (ex. 44). This suffix is obviously 
associated with aspectual notions. The selection of one of the vari- 
ous intensifiers appears to be lexically determined by the participle. 


tur-f —ball3n —En-c-adb 
pot-sG INTENS.ADV fill-caus-PTCP.sG 
“almost completely filled pot” 


kald5n dibillsn ——- k3y-ad& 
asiida.cEN.gourd INTENS.ADV pile.up-PTCP.sG 
“gourd with highly piled up asiida” 


tur-f = nécc3n too-r uj-ink-adu 
pot-SG INTENS.ADV ground-Loc put-CAUS-PTCP.sG 
“pot put exactly on the ground” 


The low degree of a property encoded in a participle may be ex- 
pressed by adding a relative clause based on the negated copula, 
compare ex. 45 to 42. 


tur-f &p-c-ad&b mi-di-r 
pot-se fill-caus-PTCP.sG NEG-COP.3-REL 
“incompletely filled pot (lit. a pot which is not filled)” 


6. Nouns denoting gender and age 


Taglennaa has two nouns denoting gender, kit-t&/kbr-b “man, 
male” and id / ili “woman, female.” Furthermore there are a num- 
ber of nouns denoting both gender and age, such as tér/ tir-1 “girl, 
young female,” tév-nd/tii-ni “young boy, child,” kéjir / kéjir-i 
“young man” and kSfir / k3fir-1 “old man.” All these nouns can be 
used either as AMs, see exx. 46, 48, 50, and 52, or as heads of noun 
phrases, see exx. 47, 49, and 51. As AMs they follow their head noun 
and agree in number with that head noun. Some of these nouns ex- 
hibit number markers typical of nouns, such as the singular marker 
-td in kdt-td (ex. 46). As this suffix, which may also be employed 
as singulative suffix, is not attested on noun-like adjectives“ it sug- 
gests that ams denoting gender and age are nouns rather than noun- 
like adjectives. 


on-u kot-to 
donkey-sc man-sc 
“male donkey” 


44 See section 3. 
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kot-t&6 ken 
man-sG good.sc 


“good man” 

tud-an*® tér 
child-corr.se girl.sc 
“daughter” 

tér kane kane 

girl.sc beautiful.sc beautiful.sc 
“very beautiful girl” 

int-an t00-nd 
sibling-coRR.sG boy.sG-DIM.SG 
“little brother” 

too-nb kdt-to-n& 
child.sc-DIM.sG man-SG-DIM.SG 
“young boy” 


As seen in ex. 52 and 53, nouns denoting gender can take an am de- 
noting gender and age. So in these noun phrases gender is doubly 
expressed by lexical means. 


kGr-G kd ftr-i 
man-PL old.man-PL 
“ ” 

old men 


1-du tér 
woman-se girl.sc 
“young woman” 


Nouns expressing gender (kvt-td “man, male,” i-d& “woman, fe- 
male”) are conceived of as expressing timestable rather than tran- 
sient properties. Therefore, when employed as ams, they are not 
used with intensifiers such as ajjén or watta-k3. However, nouns 
expressing both gender and age (tér “girl,” k3fir “old man,” tod-nb 
“boy”) have two semantic components, i) gender, which represents 
a timestable property, and ii) age representing a property which 
is conceived of as changing over time. For this reason, only this 


45 The suffix -an (sc), - aan (pL) is attested on many terms of social relationship (including 
kinship terms). As shown in JaKost, “Nubian Kinship Terms,” this suffix has cognates in 
other Nubian languages, such as Birgid and Midob. Following Kauczor, Die bergnubische 
Sprache, who coined the German term “Korrelationsendung,” we suggest the term 
“correlation suffix,” abbreviated corr. 
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changeable property is gradable, being modified by adverbials ex- 
pressing aspectual notions, such as ball-3n “almost completely” and 
él-tér-n “still,” “not yet.” 


54 kGr-G ballin k3ftr-i 
man-PL almost.completely.apv old.man-PL 
“almost old men” 


55 idés éltérn té-nd& 
woman.sG notyet.aDv girl-DIM.sc 
“a yet immature woman” 


Note that noun phrases constructed of noun plus noun are admitted 
only when the second (modifying) noun either designates gender 
and age“ or when it represents an agent noun. Such noun phrases 
differ from noun plus noun constructions representing possessive 
noun phrases in which the possessor (dependent) being marked by 
the genitive clitic =n precedes the possessed (head), as attested in 
acct=n én “mother of twins,” lit. “twins’ mother.” 


7. Agent nouns 


Apart from words denoting gender or age, agent nouns can be used 
both as ams of noun phrases but also as heads of noun phrases. 
Agent nouns are derived from verbs by the suffix -ar and by assign- 
ing a low tone pattern to the agent noun, e.g. tir-ar “farmer,” an-ar 
“dancer,” itig-ar “quarreler.” They are inherently singular and take 
the low tone plural suffix -1. When used as aMs they agree in num- 
ber with the preceding head noun. 


56 id tir-ar 
person.sG SOW-AN.SG 
a“ ” 
farmer 


57 bél-i — kann-ar-x 
dog-pL hunter-aNn-PL 
“hunting dogs” 


58 in-i Sekar” 
person-PL carve-AN-PL 
“carpenters” 


46 Noun plus noun constructions are frequently used in kinship terms. This is also attested in 
IsMalIL’s paper in this volume. 
47 “Carpenter” may also be expressed by éd-ar / €d-ar-1. 
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Interestingly, by means of a tonal alternation on the last syllable it is 
possible for agent nouns to attribute an intensified or habitual qual- 
ity (“very good,” “quarrelsome”) to their referent. 


id tir-ar 
person.sG SOW-AN.SG.INTENS 
“very good farmer” 


bél-i—-kannar-t 
dog-PL hunter-AN-PL.INTENS 
“very good hunting dogs” 


in-i itig-ar-7 
person-PL quarrel-AN-PL.INTENS 
“quarrelsome people” 


8. Conclusions 


In our paper we have been concerned with ams, i.e. attributive mod- 
ifiers of nouns. Such as render adjectival meanings and are there- 
fore often indiscriminatively referred to as “adjectives.” In Taglen- 
naa, however, AMs do not form a uniform word class. Rather they 
comprise six distinct word classes (“parts of speech”). 

a very small and closed class of five “true” adjectives, 

aclass of noun-like adjectives which is open for borrowings, 
relative clauses based on quality verbs, 

participles, 

nouns denoting age and gender, and 

. agent nouns. 

Although ams may be assigned to six word classes and differ in 
respect to their morphological structure, they share the following 
syntactic, morphosyntactic, and semantic features: they follow the 
head noun, they agree in number with the head noun, and they ren- 
der more or less timestable semantic properties to the referent of a 
noun phrase. 

As for their morphological features, true adjectives all end in -«, 
their singular and plural forms being distinguished solely by ton- 
al contrast or additionally by the alternation of the root vowel. By 
contrast, noun-like adjectives take number suffixes which are simi- 
lar to those of nouns, as they occur in basically two patterns, plu- 
ral marking (the singular being unmarked) or a replacive pattern 
in which both the singular and the plural are marked. The number 
marking suffixes on noun-like adjectives are often the same as those 
on nouns. However, there are some exceptions: First, the singular/ 
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plural pair of suffixes, -i / -e is exclusively attested on noun-like ad- 
jectives but not on nouns. Second, the plural suffix -il is employed 
on AMs unmarked in their singular forms. On nouns, however, -il 
replaces various singular suffixes. Third, the singular or singulative 
suffix -tu occurs on nouns only but never on noun-like adjectives. 
These findings confirm Dixon stating that the distinction of adjec- 
tives and nouns (or adjectives and verbs) may be very subtle. 

Some AMs have morphological traits clearly indicating the mem- 
bership in a specific word class. Thus, aMs marked by -r represent 
relative clauses based on quality verbs. ams marked by -adv (sc) 
and -ani (PL) are participles. ams marked by a low tone pattern and 
the suffix -ar represent agent nouns. 

As for their syntactic characteristics, nouns denoting age and 
gender as well as agent nouns may function both as ams and as 
heads of noun phrases. Thus these items are characterized by their 
membership in two word classes. The question whether true adjec- 
tives, noun-like adjectives, relative clauses, and participles can be 
employed as head nouns, too, has not been explored in our paper. 

There tends to be a correlation between the prototypical meaning 
of a specific word class, as Wierzbicka claims.’ The Taglennaa data 
partly corroborate this claim: ams conceived of as denoting tran- 
sient states, for instance, physical qualities (“cold,” “hard,” “salty”) 
are often encoded by quality verbs - except for the physical prop- 
erty “pointed” which is expressed by a true adjective rather than by 
a quality verb. ams denoting single properties like “wide,” “deep,” 
and the color terms “red” and “green” are encoded as true adjectives. 
However, two other color terms, “white” and “black,” do not appear 
in that group. Rather, their morphological composition suggests 
that they are part of the class of noun-like adjectives. This finding 
suggests that in Taglennaa the membership of an am in a specific 
word class is not predictable. 

The means to express the gradability of a property depends of the 
various classes of ams. We have shown that degrees of properties en- 
coded in “true” adjectives and noun-like adjectives can be expressed 
by i) phonological modification (e.g. lengthening of the root vowel 
or gemination of the syllable-final consonant), ii) morphological 
modification (e.g. reduplication of the am), and iii) lexical modifica- 
tion (e.g. addition of an intensifier). As for ams encoded by quality 
verbs, the expression of high or low degree is more limited involv- 
ing either the reduplication of the am or its lexical modification by 
an adverbial intensifier derived from an am denoting dimension. 
Often these intensifiers are marked by -k3, e.g. high degree by ajjé- 


48 Drxon, “Adjective Classes in Typological Perspective,” p. 1. 
49 WIERZBICKA, “What's ina Noun?,” p. 359. 
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n-k3, Uggt-n-k3, and low degree by watta-k3. The same intensifiers 
are used on true adjectives and noun-like adjectives. They are, how- 
ever, not employed on participles. Rather, properties expressed by 
participles are gradable by means of adverbial intensifiers ending in 
-5n, such as ball5n, dibillsn, and néccdn, which have aspectual con- 
notations. The choice between these latter intensifiers appears to be 
determined by the semantics of the participle. 

While properties rendered by completely timestable notions 
such as gender are not gradable, ams denoting age, i.e. a transient 
property may be rendered by adverbials associated with aspectual 
notions, such as élt&rn “still,” “not yet,” or ballsn “almost complete- 
ly.” Agent nouns, in turn, have a specific means for expressing a high 
degree of the property they attribute to the head noun: They use 
tonal modification. 

In the introductory section we have pointed out that Taglennaa 
grammar is both head-marking and dependent-marking. Accord- 
ing to Dixon, head-marking languages and dependent-marking 
languages differ in respect to the characteristics with which their 
adjective classes are correlated. In head-marking languages the 
adjective class tends to be grammatically very similar to verbs, in 
dependent-marking languages the adjective class tends to be gram- 
matically very similar to nouns. Since Taglennaa is both head- 
marking and dependent-marking, we encounter both groups, aMs 
that are grammatically similar to verbs, as attested by the group of 
quality verbs, and ams that are similar to nouns, as attested by agent 
nouns and nouns expressing gender and age. If we consider verbs 
and nouns as representing two word classes with opposite semantic 
and grammatical values, the other am classes, i.e. participles, true 
adjectives, and noun-like adjectives, due to their more-or-less verb- 
like or noun-like features, may be conceived of as representing in- 
termediate values between verbs and nouns. 


50 Dixon, The Rise and Fall of Languages, p. 125. 
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Kadaru-Kurtala Phonemes 


Thomas Kuku Alaki and Russell Norton 


Introduction 


The purpose of this phoneme statement is to support the develop- 
ment of an alphabet and alphabet booklet with Kadaru speakers 
from Kurtala. According to Ethnologue,’ Kadaru [kdu] is one of seven 
languages that can be distinguished within the Hill Nubian family, 
and it is spoken on hills east of Dilling by the following six clans, 
each with their own dialect: 

> Dabatna or Kaaral 

> Kafir or Kae 
Kurtala or Ngokra 
Kadaru or Kodur 

> Kuldaji or Kendal 

> Kururu or Tagle 

The name in Arabic for the area where this language is spoken is 
Jibal Al-Sitta “Mountains of the Six” but speakers prefer indigenous 
names, even though these vary according to their clan. “Kadaru” isa 
name of one of the clans but is also in use for the whole area and lan- 
guage of all six clans. The speakers consulted in this paper are from 
the Kurtala clan. In their view, the term “Kurtala’” can refer to the 
whole area and language of the six clans, just as the term “Kadaru” 
can. They also affirm that the six clans speak related dialects and can 
understand each other. 

The phonology of another clan dialect, Tagle, is described by 
Ibrahim & Huttenga’ and on inspection we find that the Tagle data 
in that paper are very close to the Kurtala data in this paper, so we 
affirm that they can be considered dialects of the same language. 
Another Kadaru word list is recorded by Thelwall? Kurtala dialect 
speakers consulted for the data in this paper were Juma Kodi Brema, 
Abdu, and Ziber who live in Khartoum. A word list was transcribed 
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1 Lewis, SIMONS & FENNIG, Ethnologue. 
2 IBRAHIM & HUTTENGA, “The Phoneme System of Tagle.” 
3 THELWALL, Lexicostatistical Relations between Nubian, Daju and Dinka. 
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in the International Phonetic Alphabet and in a trial alphabet in the 
Roman script in consultation with the speakers. The transcriptions 
of Kadaru words were then refined by contrastive analysis, with the 
speakers giving their emic judgements on whether similar phones 
count as same or different according to the participatory research 
method of Kutsch-Lojenga.* This work was conducted initially dur- 
ing December 2011 in Khartoum, and then refined during the prepa- 
ration of this paper. 


A. Consonants 
1. Consonant chart 


Tentative consonant phonemes are shown in table 1. Consonants 
with limited distribution are in parentheses. 


(p) t tit) (c) k (k") 


b (d) d $ (g) 
JS 
m n n n 
(I) 
(r) 
(0) 
(w) (j) 


There are voiced and voiceless plosives in five places of articulation 
and nasals in four of these. There is only one fricative /f/ which we 
assign to the palatal column. There are three alveolar liquids - a lat- 
eral, a trill, anda flap - and there are two central approximants. 


2. Consonant distribution 
Table 2 shows the distribution of consonants word-initially, intervo- 
calically, and word-finally: 


(p) — — kop lion 
bul dog abdul mouth — 

t turin locust jatu goat it person 

(d) = bidid bat bidid bat 

t tidam ostrich titim dove fot thread 

d do: skin dedu cloud = fud sand 

(t”) t“anu bellies — — 

(c) can python — = 


4 KurscH-Lojenea, “Participatory Research in Linguistics.” 
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f Sil king fi hand kuf bowl 

t fadu tongue kojan reptile yt; liver® 
k kidd mount kaka: stone _ tejyuk thre 
(k”) k“afa bowl® — — 

(g) — buga buffalo — 

m mén back  kumdl snake  tarum tortoise 
n nom throne anina drum enen mother 
n pinil leftside turpa liver turin locust 
n namije there  anina drum _torun chameleon 
(I) — fale salt kamul axe 

(r) — koru shield ir tree 

(~) — tagum tortoise — 

(w) wartil sheep kéwa kitchen — 

(j) jatu goat 1ja neck — 


Blank cells (—) show that no word was found with the consonant in 
that position. Only six obstruents /t/, /t/, /d/, /S/, /+/, /k/ and the 
four nasals are confirmed in all three environments. The distribu- 
tions of the other consonants are limited in a variety of ways: 


kg w C 


c b g d p 
| 
re r 


un. 


The plosives show a wide variety of distributional limitations in the 
data, but the three liquids /I/, /r/, /r/ share the property of being 
absent word-initially and the two approximants /w/, /j/ share the 
property of being absent word-finally. 

Of the consonants with restricted distributions, the labial plo- 
sives [b] and [p] in particular are phonetically similar sounds occur- 
ring in complementary distribution. However, this complementary 
distribution is not repeated for voiced and voiceless obstruents at 
other places of articulation. Rather, the specification of voicing is 
subject to different redundancies for labial, dental, and velar ob- 
struents, as given in table 4. Blank cells indicate that both voiced 
and voiceless obstruents have been recorded in that environment, 
so voicing is not specified either as voiced or as voiceless in that en- 


5 The word [tu:na] “liver” is considered to be native to Kurtala, but [tyiy] is another word 
meaning “liver” in circulation. 
6 [k*afa], [k“>fa], [kuf] “bowl” are variant forms with the same meaning. 
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Redun- 
dancies 
in the 

voicing 
feature 
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vironment for that place of articulation. For example, there are no 
voicing restrictions on alveolars or palatals. 


voiced only voiced only voiceless only 


voiceless only 


voiceless only voiceless only 


Whether labials are voiced or voiceless is specified redundantly in 
all three environments. This is also the case in the dominant lan- 
guage Sudanese Arabic [apd],”7 where labial plosives are always 
voiced. However, Kadaru-Kurtala is distinguished from Sudanese 
Arabic in word-final position. In Sudanese Arabic, labial plosives 
are voiced word-finally, e.g. [barb] “door,” but in Kadaru-Kurtala, 
labial plosives are voiceless word-finally, e.g.: 


ip “tail” 
fap “giraffe” 
kip “lion” 
ndp “gold” 
tsp “earth” 


The phonetics of voiceless word-final plosives in Kadaru-Kurtala is 
described further below under “Free Variants.” 


2.1 Free variants 
A voiced palatal plosive may become a postalveolar fricative word- 
initially. 

c~S/# e.g. can, fan “python” 


A voiced velar plosive may become a fricative intervocalically. 


g~y /VV eg. éyil “today” tgs “blood” 
éyi “goats” buga “buffalo” 


An alveolar trill may become a single tap intervocalically. 


r~c/V.V eg. ara“rain”  koru “shield” 
x oe ” ~ & ” 
éri “rope uri “black 


7 Lewis, SIMONS & FENNIG, Ethnologue. 
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A voiceless plosive may be unreleased or with nasal release word- 
finally. 


P°~PM/_# e.g. ip’, ip” “tail” 
(P = voiceless plosive, M = homorganic nasal) 


In a word-final voiceless plosive, the closure is made with an observ- 
able degree of muscular tension and crucially this closure is main- 
tained for longer than the air pressure behind the closure in the oral 
cavity, so that there is no oral release of the voiceless plosive. This 
produces an unreleased plosive e.g. [p’], unless the air pressure be- 
hind the oral closure is released through the velic passage instead by 
opening the velum, producing a plosive with nasal release e.g. [p"]. 
The nasal release is clearly voiceless, confirming that the word-final 
plosive is voiceless rather than voiced. Compare also the plural form 
“tails” where voicelessness is reconfirmed: 

ip’, ip” “tail” tppanu “tails” 
3. Consonant contrasts 
Contrastive word pairs are shown for phonetically similar conso- 
nants in table 5. Since minimal pairs are lacking, word pairs are giv- 
en in which the two consonants are in minimal contrast in the syl- 
lable in which they occur. Weaker contrastive word pairs are shown 
in parentheses. 


abul mouth amul elephant 
bara yellow wata ash 

men back wenga that 

(it person bidid bat) 
(turin locust titim dove) 
udu breast dedu cloud 
tarum tortoise t“anu bellies 
tenu thigh dedu cloud 
katu field dedu cloud 
fot thread fad sand 
dul larynx nom throne 
(dedu cloud bele sesame) 
(enen mother bele sesame) 
kelt food fag rope 
fale salt tare plate 
(irtp nose kiran drum) 
(can python jadu tongue) 
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(fan python jadu tongue) 


susan to go koyjan reptile 
gadu tongue nama dough 
nama dough jadu sugarcane 
gadu tongue jadu sugarcane 
kaka: stone k’afa bowl 

kaka: stone buga buffalo 
namije there wata ash 

k“afa bowl wata ash 

(men back num throne) 
enen mother keneltu egg 

nama dough namije there 


Word pairs for voiced-voiceless contrast vary considerably in qual- 
ity for different places of articulation: the alveolar contrast /t-d/ is 
well supported by word pairs in multiple environments, with inter- 
mediate degrees of evidence of contrast at other places of articula- 
tion, down to the labials /p/ and /b/ which appear in complementa- 
ry distribution giving no contrastive word pairs at all. Nevertheless, 
at the stage of forming a trial alphabet, the speakers who were con- 
sulted perceive an emic distinction between /p/ and /b/, including 
the perception that Kadaru word-final [p] is different from Sudanese 
Arabic word-final [b]. It remains to be seen whether this perception 
of the distinction between /p/ and /b/ is shared by a larger number 
of Kadaru speakers, and this is being tested by the distribution of an 
alphabet booklet based on the distinctions presented in this paper. 
The palatal plosive /c/ and fricative /J/ also do not have contras- 
tive word pairs, and there is evidence of free variation between them 
in section 2.1 above. But again, consulted speakers seem to perceive 
an emic distinction between /c/ and /f/. As this is the only fricative 
phoneme in the language in table 1, we conclude that it is the result 
of a shift *c > f which is incomplete in word-initial position where 
the cases of [c] are found, and also incomplete for double consonants 
(see section 4 below). The speakers are aware of this recent sound 
shift in their language, and hence aware of the distinction itself be- 
tween /c/ and /J/, perhaps aided by the acoustic difference between 


[c] and [f]. 


4. Consonant sequences 

Table 6 shows that Kadaru-Kurtala has consonant sequences word- 
medially. The range of attested consonant sequences is relatively 
free, including examples of non-homorganic nasal and plosive ap- 
parently conditioned by the preceding vowel, [mt] after a rounded 
vowel and [nd] after a front vowel. It also includes at least one se- 
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quence of two plosives. This exceeds the range of consonant se- 
quences found in the related Hill Nubian language Uncu (also iden- 
tified as Ghulfan [ghl]*) in data we elicited in 2007, shown on the 
right-hand side of the table for comparison. 


nt 


kl 


kt 
dk 


nontu 
fondu 
kuntu 
kunda 
kupyan 
angol 
kumte 


akindu 
eldo 
kalts 
kuldayz 
ulea 
Salme 
tarbu 
kortu 
wartil 
kordu 


korfo 
berku 


takle 


nokral 
kudkire 


moon 
small 

knee 

smoke 

lyre 

road 
(woman's 
name) 

adze 

heart 

eye 

(clan name) 
ear 

chin 
twenty 
shoe 

sheep 
forest 


six 
(placename) 


(clan name) 


(clan name) 
dust 


tEntG 
kandéts 
5nt5 
arendbwa 
tonyo 


abulde 
kalto 


ulca 


tarb> 
ortr 
amurté 
Sérdu: 
k”ardrle 
irfu 


ornaru 


kakri 


Table 6. 
Consonant 
sequences 


intestines 
bird 

arm 

sky 

thigh 


adze 
eye 


ear 


twenty 
sheep 
palm 
short 
cock 
wind 


leaf 


stones 


Here, we find a dissimilation process affecting the fricative: 


The postalveolar fricative /{/ becomes alveolopalatal following an 


alveolar lateral. 
/S/ — (el / | e.g. ulga “ear” 


Table 7 shows that Kadaru-Kurtala also has long consonants word- 
medially. Since the language has consonant sequences word-medi- 
ally as in table 6, the long consonants in table 7 are interpreted as 
double consonants. 


8 Lewis, SIMONs & FENNIG, Ethnologue. 
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tail tppanu tails 
field attu wing 
cloud kuddu leg 
snake ticcd five 
green teqzuk three 
chicken wakk& chest 
blood 1gga ire 
elephant oumma many 
drum tinna wife 
salt kelle red 
porridge terre bull 


The plosives /p/, /c/, /g/ all have very restricted distributions as 
single consonants, but they also occur as double consonants pro- 
viding a little more support for them, although we have not found 
contrasting examples of /pp/ with /bb/ or /cc/ with /Sf/. However, 
voiced and voiceless double plosives both occur at alveolar, palatal, 
and velar places of articulation, providing some more support for 
the voicing contrasts /t-d/, /c-+/, and /k-g/. 


B. Vowels 
1. Vowel phonemes 


Vowel phonemes are given in table 8. Two less well-established pho- 
nemes are given in parentheses. 


2. Vowel contrasts 

Table 9 shows that all ten vowels occur in words with two identical 
vowels or words with one vowel. These words contain only one vow- 
el quality and therefore demonstrate that the vowel qualities are not 
derived by harmony with another vowel, but are substantiated by 
separate word sets verified by speakers. 


irid canoe it person 
rip scorpion fin termite house 
titim dove Sizl king 


bidid bat ti cow 
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doors i tail 
nose til hair 
left side Ir sun 
what is it? kel stick 
sesame kél boundary 
mother mén back 
bull bé: one 
green 
(placename) 
k.o. tree 
crow kal porridge 
stone 
rain 
all 
chest to: belly 
road kop lion 
two on year 
donkey kdl house 

do: skin 

or hillside spring 
leg bul dog 
blood num throne 
breast dul larynx 
snake Sot thread 
flies fad sand 
knee kur chicken stomach 
smoke 
mount 


Table 10 shows contrastive word pairs for phonetically similar vow- 
els. Wherever possible the word pairs show the two vowels in mini- 
mal contrast in the syllables in which they occur. 


person ip tail 
scorpion isin nose 
stick kél boundary 
fat anu alive 
donkey nontu moon 

on year 
black onl grass 
hair kél boundary 
boundary kal porridge 


mouth 5mul elephant 
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dk chest 6gG blood 
kol house bil dog 
Siz king kel stick 
uri black ori rope 
egil today aboki (place name) 
224 
3. Vowel Distribution 
All ten vowels have unrestricted distribution with respect to word 
boundaries as shown in table 11. 


Table 11. Vowel 


distributioninthe —j trtida root kedil bone efi hand 
wee) I ifn nose til hair kint doors 
e efi hand béri yellow bise beer 
E enen mother terre bull bele sesame 
u unut fly Sati fishspear ugu big 
U oni relative bul dog idu woman 
fe) 6ndo donkey kdl house do: skin 
2 5mul elephant biltu arr two 
3 aboki (place koyan alligator fekka (pers. 
name) name) 
a atts wing kal porridge dota __ tool 


The distribution of vowels is restricted by the generalisation that 
vowels of different [arr] sets are not mixed in the same word. Table 
12a gives words with [-aTR] vowels, and table 12b words with [+aTrR] 
vowels. 


Table 12a. Vowel 


harmony [-aTR] titrm bike Igga ido itu 
dove worms fire eight louse 
bele édan dédu 
sesame leaf cloud 
ortz tare ara karol attG 
sheep plate rain fish wing 
UnI kSré dota ngoto kortu 
grass leprosy tool near shoe 
Gre kunda kbtu 
black smoke stone 


Table 12b. Vowel 
harmony [+aTR] irid bige tidam iru: 


canoe beer ostrich sea 
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beri nenzé kendal eldo benu 
yellows _whatis it? (clan name) heart thigh 
wartil Jefa aboki anu 
sheep kind of tree (placename) fat 

ori torfen koyan ondo koru 
rope (man’s name) reptile donkey shield 
uri kume durko kundu 
black kind of rat (man’s name) smoke 


C. Syllables and prosody 


1. Syllable structure 
Kadaru-Kurtala has words with all four basic syllable types, in table 


13. 


cow 
we 

on year 

kol house 


The four syllable types combine in longer words in table 14. 


be.le sesame 
ka.pol fish 
kor.tu shoe 
wer.til sheep 
on.do donkey 
2n.gol road 
U.nI grass 
i.rid canoe 


The combination V.V is lacking. In [ja] “neck” and [kuwa] “kitchen,” 
the intervocalic approximant is arguably inserted as a transitional 
sound following /1/ and /u/, since /j/ and /w/ have not been found 
between two non-high vowels, which would give these words a /VV/ 
sequence underlyingly. Since there is no wider support for V.V se- 
quences from words containing other sequences such [e9], [D1], etc. 
the approximants /j/ and /w/ ensure that [1.ja] “neck” and [ku.wa] 
“kitchen” fit into the CV.CV and V.CV structures that are attested in 
other words. 


Table 13. 
Syllable types 


Table 14. 
Syllable types 
combined 
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Table 15a. Vowel 
length in words of 
one open syllable 
(V of CV) 


Table 15b. Vowel 
length in longer 
words 


Table 16. Possible 
tone contrasts 
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2. Vowel length and tone 

We offer only tentative initial evidence regarding the role of prosod- 
ic features of vowel length and tone. In tables 15a and 15b, examples 
of long vowels are shown in words of one open syllable and in lon- 
ger words, respectively. We have very few examples of contrasting 
short vowels in the same environment; nearly all of them are for 
high front vowels. 


other ti cow 
sun br some 


we 
grinding 


one 


belly 

hillside spring 
skin 

head 

nipple 

chicken stomach 


king 
itu louse iru sea 
kaka: — stone kaka crow 
tuyna_ __ liver 


Since there is a strong tendency in the data for long vowels to occur 
in words of one open syllable, more data is needed to establish a reli- 
able vowel length contrast as opposed to predictable lengthening. 

In table 16 we also note some tentative evidence that tone con- 
trast exists in the language. 


té: grinding te: lake 
kal after me kal porridge 
kaka: stone kaka crow 


Gni relative oni grass 
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More investigation is needed to be able to analyse tone in the lan- 
guage. 


D. Orthography 


In consultation with Kadaru-Kurtala speakers, the letters in table 17 227 
were suggested for writing the language. 


phoneme letter example gloss tate. Proposed 


a a aninga drum letters 
b b bul dog 

C c ticcu five 

d d dotu horn 

d dh bidhidh bat 

€ e edang leaf 

e é ési hand 

g g egi goats 

I i igga fire 

i i ti cow 

} j jadhu tongue 

k k kiidhii mountain 
kw kw kwosa stone dish 
| l kél house 

m m omul elephant 
n n nonthu moon 

n ng kirang drum 

n ny iriny scorpion 
P or tree 

) 6 kél house 

p ip tail 

[F r ara rain 

C rh tarhum tortoise 

ii s usi hand 

t t turundu chameleon 
t th thiiri pot 

U u ulca ear 

u u unutu star 

w w wartil sheep 

j y yadu sugarcane 


Jabr El Dar has proposed an inventory of letters for all the commu- 
nities of the Ajang or Hill Nubian language family to write their 
languages,’ based on the phonologies of Deleny or Dilling [dil], Kar- 


9 Jasr Ex Dar, “Towards a General Orthography of Ajang Languages.” 
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ko [kko], and the Tagle dialect of Kadaru [kdu] as analysed by Ibra- 
him and Huttenga.*? Our suggested Kadaru-Kurtala alphabet uses 
the consonant symbols and digraphs proposed by Jabr El Dar, but 
we add s for the palatal fricative to distinguish it from c for the pala- 
tal plosive. Abdelbagi Ali Daida of the Uncu Documentation Project 
at the American University in Cairo writes the Uncu or Ghulfan 
[ghl] language using a digraph sh for the palatal fricative, but this 
digraph is not employed in contrast with the simple graph s which is 
not used in his orthography, but Kadaru-Kurtala writers favour the 
single graph. 

For vowels, Jabr El Dar proposes adding extra vowel symbols to 
the five vowel letters {aeiou} of the Roman script in order to write 
all ten vowels. He mentions that other languages of Sudan use the 
umlaut for [+aTR] vowels, but raises the problem that it is not easy 
to read a vowel with a tone diacritic on top of an umlaut diacritic. 
However, Uncu is written using umlauts for [+aTR] vowels, and in 
alphabet booklets that we have facilitated for many other languages 
of the Nuba Mountains and Blue Nile, umlauts are widely and suc- 
cessfully used to mark [+aTR] vowels, known to members of the 
communities as “heavy” vowels. Futhermore, writers from some 
of these communities, in particular Katcha, Lima, and Julud, had 
earlier tried vowel digraphs {ax,ex,ix,ox,ux} for [+aTR] vowels and 
have since decided to switch to using umlauts instead. Therefore, 
we propose umlauts for [+aTR] vowels in Kadaru. The exception to 
this is that the letter {a} without umlaut is currently in use for writ- 
ing Kadaru for both [-atr] and [+arr] central vowels, which may be 
feasible because of the relative rarity of the [+aTR] central vowel /a/ 
occurring as the only vowel in a word. 

We are recommending an orthography without tone marks. Bird 
has shown that including tone marking in a writing system can slow 
down reading and writing,” and therefore we consider that not ev- 
ery tonal language needs to write tone. If need be, there are ways 
of writing tone other than stacking further diacritics on top of the 
umlaut. In Laru [lro], for example, a Heiban language in the Nuba 
Mountains where [+aTR] vowels are written with umlauts, contras- 
tive high tone is marked by writing a double vowel, as document- 
ed by Abdalla.” So if tone contrasts are found to be widespread in 
Kadaru to distinguish words and grammatical differences, and if 
they are clearly perceived by Kadaru speakers, then there could be 
consultations on writing tone. 


10 IBRAHIM & HuTTENGA, “The Phoneme System of Tagle.” 
11 Birp, “When Marking Tone Reduces Fluency.” 
12 ABDALLA, “Statement about the Tone Feature in Laru.” 
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E. Conclusion 


Kadaru-Kurtala has a consonant inventory spread over five places 
of articulation, but many of the consonants show limited distribu- 
tions. As a result, the distributional evidence does not always match 
the emic perceptions of contrast by the speakers consulted, in par- 
ticular for the plosives /p/ and /c/ which are not well-supported 
by distributional evidence. Kadaru-Kurtala also has a system of ten 
vowels with|+aTR] contrast for each of the five vowel qualities, and 
ATR harmony in words with two or more vowels. Contrastive evi- 
dence for two of the [+aTR] vowels /e/ and /a/ is less frequent in our 
data, and so far it seems possible for writers to under-differentiate 
the /a-a/ contrast by representing both phonemes by one letter in 
their alphabet, as they have chosen to do. The proposed phonemes 
and the letters that represent them may now be tested with more 
members of the language community. 

Some initial evidence on possible vowel length and tone contrasts 
in the language was presented, but an analysis of prosodic contrasts 
is left for others to research, noting the existing analysis by Ibrahim 
& Huttenga of prosodic contrasts in the Tagle dialect.¥ 


13 IBRAHIM & HUTTENGA, “The Phoneme System of Tagle.” 
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Tabaq Kinship Terms 
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1. Introduction 


The Tabaq people who call themselves taani live in the western 
fringe of the Nuba Mountains, neighboring the linguistically un- 
related Tima (north), Tulishi (south east), and related Abu Jinuk 
(north west). Compared to other related language groups in the 
Nuba Mountains, the conquest by the Tabaq people of their present 
area is recent and still kept in memory. As their area was occupied 
by the Turuj people, the Tabaq drove them out before settling there. 
This event is put at ca. 1755-6.1 The Tabaq people are considered the 
smallest group in the area. The exact number of its native speakers 
is unknown due to migration and displacement because of the ongo- 
ing war, started in the Nuba Mountains in 1989 between the sPpLM/a’ 
and the government forces, that caused many people to leave their 
villages and go to cities and big towns for security and better ser- 
vices. 

Moreover, the Nuba Mountains are an area where diverse lan- 
guages are spoken, with the Arabic language serving as a lingua 
franca among different ethnic groups, including Tabaq. However, 
nowadays Arabic is widely spreading and becoming a mother tongue 
for many people of the young generation, especially those who are 
growing up in the cities. Nuba people in general have started to 
abandon their own native languages in favor of Arabic for a num- 
ber of reasons: they have left their homelands for cities where Ara- 
bic is the only medium of communication, and their sociocultural 


1 STEVENSON, The Nuba People of Kordofan Province, p. 38. 

2 Abbreviations: B - brother; Bc - brother’s child; sp - brother’s daughter; c - child; p - 
daughter; pm - diminutive; F - father; rs - father’s brother; rc - father’s brother's child; 
FBD - father’s brother's daughter; Fc - father’s child; rm - father’s mother; Fw - father’s 
wife; rsx - father’s sibling; rz - father’s sister; rzc - father’s sister’s child; Fzp - father’s 
sister's daughter; c - Grandchild; cp - granddaughter; m - mother; ms - mother’s brother; 
MBD - mother’s brother’s daughter; mss - mother’s brother’s son; mm - mother’s mother; mz 
- mother’s sister; mst - mother’s sibling; mzp - mother’s sister’s daughter; mzs - mother’s 
sister’s son; PL - plural; su - sibling; suc - sibling’s child; sc - singular; spLm/a - Sudan 
People’s Liberation Movement/Army; z - sister; zc - sister’s child; zp - sister’s daughter. 
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and religious orientation and the attitude towards their own native 
languages has witnessed a great change over the last three decades. 
As a result many languages are at the fringe of endangerment. So, 
looking at the small number of the speakers, because of the above 
mentioned factors and the fact that Tabaq people in general are few 
in number, Tabaq is considered to be an endangered Kordofan Nu- 
bian language. 

This paper aims at investigating the Tabaq kinship system from 
an ethnolinguistic view point. It probes the nature of kinship terms 
and what are the possible morphological processes associated with 
them. 

Lavenda and Schultz have defined kinship systems as, “[t]he vari- 
ous systems of social organization that societies have constructed on 
principles derived from the universal human experiences of mat- 
ing, birth, and nurturance.” According to Franchetto, 


kinship terminology is the key area of ethnographic enquiry. These 
terms denote positions in a genealogical structure, associated with 
multiple denotata. The determination of kin relationships is influ- 
enced by many variables, such as genealogical distance and proxim- 
ity [...]. A systemic analysis of kinship terminology must include a 
precise indication of the position covered by each term in a genea- 
logical structure, using vocabulary or abbreviations currently used 
in anthropology.* 


Thus, kinship terms usually play a great role in studying the culture 
and the ethnolinguistic factors that form the social hierarchy of a 
specific community. That is, by studying kinship terms in Tabag, it 
is hoped to draw conclusions about the proper positioning of social 
relations and genealogical structure in terms of distance and prox- 
imity as indicated by Franchetto in the above quotation. 

As stated by Ayling in his study on the importance of kinship in the 
development of anthropological theory, “[k]inship can be thought of 
as consisting of a) the vertical relationships between generations - 
descent; b) the links between brothers and sisters - siblingship; and 
c) links by and through marriage - affinity.”> All three points will be 
addressed in this paper on Tabaq. 

In Tabag, the idea of a faali “family,” i.e. people living in one com- 
pound, includes descent, ita “siblingship,” i.e. brothers and sisters, 
and the kéér “affinity” or “marriage relation.” This is simply because 
the Tabaq community is a very welcoming society, and whoever lives 


3 LaveNDA & SCHULTZ, Core Concepts in Cultural Anthropology, p. 138. 

4 FRANCHETTO, “Ethnography in Language Documentation,” p. 187. 

5  Aytine, “Why Has Kinship Been So Important in the Development of Anthropological 
Theory?,” pp. 1-2. 
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ina house or a compound with a family is considered a faalnidu, i.e. 
a member of that family. 

Moreover, as Bonvillain writes, “speakers can signal social mean- 
ings of intimacy, solidarity, or deference towards co-participants by 
extending kinship terms as address forms of nonkin.”* Thus, as we 
will see in the Tabag case, whatever the terms chosen, it is manda- 
tory for the junior relative to address his or her senior by akin term 
both reflecting respect and social hierarchy. This implied respect 
of the social hierarchy is exemplified in linguistic practices of the 
addresser, which, according to Blum, is “consistent with cultural 
models or prototypes of the valued relationship between benevolent 
older kin who take care of the younger ones, who reciprocate with 
affection [and] later in life with care.”’ 


2. Tabaq kinship terminology 


From a lexical point of view, in Tabaq, kinship terms are divided 
mainly into two groups: kinship terms in which a single word is 
used to refer to a kin relation, and compound descriptive kinship 
terms where two or more kinship terms are combined together in 
order to refer to a kin relation. These kinship terms are of three se- 
mantic types: terms referring to blood relations, terms referring to 
affinal relation (marriage relations), and terms referring to other 
social relations and stages of life. These three types are discussed in 
the next sections. 

Thus, kinship relations are usually marked by kinship terms. In 
Tabaq, afa “father,” t53d0 “child,” ana “father’s sister,” etc., all con- 
stitute different kinship terms. Depending on the specific case, a kin 
term may cover more than one kinship relation, as with the term 
maa which refers to both the biological mother and the maternal 
aunt. 


2.1 Terms referring to blood relations 
The Tabaq people classify all the blood relations into two main 
groups: fkini, relations of the paternal side and kuri, relations of 
the maternal side, with the afa “father” being the base of reference 
on the paternal side and the maa “mother” being the base of refer- 
ence on the maternal side. In the Tabaq language, as in other related 
Nubian languages, there is a set of terms which are used to refer to 
or address kin relations. 

Tabaq’s conversion to Islam over the last century has been a great 
influence in their culture and social milieu. As a result, almost all 


6 BONVILLAIN, Language, Culture, and Communication, p. 86. 
7 Buu, “Naming Practices and the Power of Words in China,” p. 372. 
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Tabaq names have been replaced by Arabic Islamic names, and the 
Arabic naming system is now fully adopted by Tabaq people. Conse- 
quently, children in general (irrespective of the gender) are named 
with reference to their father’s side, i.e., the second name is the bio- 
logical father’s name. One may add as many forefathers’ names as 

234 can be remembered, as in the Arabic naming system. Usually people 
can recite four to five names. In her study on the neighboring un- 
related Tima language, Schneider-Blum mentions that “[b]lood re- 
lationship in this ethnic group is highly valued. When, e.g., seeing 
a hitherto unknown child for the first time, the question after the 
name is inevitably followed by the question after the parents, to be 
able to place the child correctly into the context of the whole kin- 
ship system of the Tima.”* The same applies to Tabaq. The following 
table presents the basic blood relationship terms. 


Table 1. Terms E L vem i s 
referring to blood afa F father 


neHEses maa M,Fw,Mz mother, father’s wife, maternal aunt 
ité SL, B, Z sibling, brother, sister 
padv c child 
te G grandchild 
tii MB maternal uncle 
faafa FB paternal uncle 
ana FZ paternal aunt 
wd MM, FM, MF, maternal grandmother, paternal 
FF grandmother, maternal grandfather, 


paternal grandfather 


In Tabaq, people use kinship terms when addressing people senior 
to themselves, either within their own generation or in ascending 
generations, even when they are not related by blood. In general, it 
is disrespectful to address individuals belonging to the older gen- 
eration by their names. For instance, any old man who is from one’s 
paternal clan who is in the same age as one’s father is addressed by 
the term faafa. The term tii is also used for any elderly man from 
the maternal clan who is roughly in the same age of the biological 
maternal uncle. The term w5i is used for addressing the maternal 
grandmother, paternal grandmother, and any old woman irrespec- 
tive of the clan. Moreover, w45 is used to designate the grandfather 
but in this case the term k3tb, which means “man” and “male,” is 
usually added if someone wants to be more specific about the gen- 
der. Also, ana “aunt” in Tabaq refers to a sister of one’s father, the 
wife of one’s paternal uncle, and a term of respect to any elderly 


8 ScHNEIDER-BLuM, “Kinship Terminology in Tima,” p.1 
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women in the father’s clan, who is roughly in the same age of the 
real paternal aunt. For the maternal aunt there is a different term, 
maa, as shown in table 1 above. The term maa is used for one’s direct 
mother, one’s father’s wife, and as a general term of respect for any 
elderly women from mother’s clan. All this is what Ayling means by 
vertical relationships in the above definition? 

In addition to the basic kinship terms, there are descriptive kin- 
ship terms which are composed of two or more basic terms. From 
a morphological point of view, there are two kinds of descriptive 
kinship terms: either the two lexemes are juxtaposed or they are 
separated by the genitival linker. The second part of those expres- 
sions with juxtaposed lexemes is either téér or k3t, which may be 
glossed as “girl, female” or “man, male,” respectively. As shown by 
Hellwig and Schneider-Blum, tér and k5t& oscillate between the 
word classes of nouns and adjectives.’° With regard to the descrip- 
tive terms presented in table 2, they function as adjectives modify- 
ing the preceding nouns. 


t33dv-téér D daughter , lit. child girl 

Ut0-téér GD granddaughter, lit. grandchild girl 
ité-téér Zz sister, lit. sibling girl 

{t€-k3to B brother, lit. sibling man 


By contrast, in the case of genitive constructions there is a genitive 
marker that links the two terms; both parts are considered nouns, 
as shown in table 3. 


afa-n-t55db [afanddsdu] FC paternal half-sister, 
father-cEN-child paternal half-brother 
afa-n-ildi FW father’s wife 
father-GEN-woman 

faafa-n-t55d0 [faafandd5dv] FBC cousin from father’s 
father.brother-cEn-child side 
faafa-n-t53d0-téér [faafandS3dovtéér] FBD female cousin from 
father. brother-cEN-child-girl father’s side 
tii-n-t55d0-k3tw [tiindS3dbk5td] MBS male cousin from 
mother.brother-cEen-child-man mother’s side 
ti-n-t55d0-téér [tiindSsdotéér] MBD female cousin from 
mother.brother-cen-child-girl mother’s side 

9 See fn. 4. 


10 HELLWIG & SCHNEIDER-BLuUM, “There Is More Than One Way That Leads to Rome, Or: How 
to Convey Properties in Tabaq.” 
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ana-n-t55dd [4nand33d0] FZC paternal aunt's child 


father.sister-GEN-child 

ana-n-t35dv-téér [4nandSsdotéér] FZD paternal aunt's 
father.sister-GEN-child-girl daughter 
maa-n-t55d0-k3to [maand5sdbk3tu] + Mzs maternal aunt’s son 
mother.sister-GEN-child-man 

maa-n-t55d0-téér [maandssdotéér] MZzD maternal aunt’s 
mother.sister-GEN-child-girl daughter 
kbtG-n-t53db [kGbtond5sdo] ZC sister’s child 
female.sexual.organ-cEN-child 

kété-n-t55db-téér [kdtindssdotér] zd sister’s daughter 
female.sexual.organ-cEn-child-girl 

ite-n-dd0 [itendd5dv] BC, zc" _ sibling’s child 
sibling-cen-child 

fte-n-t55d0-téér [itend3s3ddtéér] BD,zZD __ sibling’s daughter 
sibling-cen-child-girl 

afa-n-ité-a [afanita] FSL father’s siblings 
father-GEN-sibling-PL 

maa-n-ité-a [maanita] MSL mother’s siblings 


mother-cEn-sibling-pL 


In Tabaq there are a number of descriptive terms, faafant35dt 
“father’s brother’s child,” tiint33dé “mother’s brother’s child,” 
anantssdb “father’s sister’s child,” maant33dé “mother’s sister's 
child.” These terms can each be modified by téér “girl, female” or 
k5té “man, male,” which specify the gender if the speaker wants to 
be more specific, i.e. faafantssdbtéer “father’s brother’s daughter,” 
tiint35d&k3tv “mother’s brother’s son,” etc. 

Father’s siblings’ children, i.e., anant35pi “paternal aunt's chil- 
dren” and faafant35pi “paternal uncle's children,” feel a special re- 
sponsibility and respect towards each other, as well as mother’s sib- 
lings’ children, maant34pi “maternal aunt’s children” and tiint53pi 
“maternal uncle’s children.” It is possible to address all paternal un- 
cles’ children, maternal uncles’ children, paternal aunts’ children, 
and maternal aunts’ children as ita “brothers and sisters.” However, 
if you want to be very specific, then you refer to them by their spe- 
cial descriptive kin terms. According to Ayling, these terms desig- 
nate siblingship, i.e. the relationship between brothers and sisters, 
as stated at the beginning of this paper. 


i The term ité-n-t53d0 can be applied to both male and female cousins, but most of the time 
when you use it you mean the male cousin. 
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2.2 Affinal kin relations 

Affinal relationships are “culturally defined connections based on 
marriage.”” Affinity, which refers to the relationship between kéér 
“in-laws,” is another type of relation within the kinship system in 
Tabaq, compared to blood relations which include descent relations 
and siblingship. Table 4 presents Tabaq’s affinal terms. The last two 
terms in that table are descriptive terms consisting of two nouns, 
kéér and another noun specifying the gender, k3té “man, male” or 
ildG “woman, female” just as in table 2 above, whereas the rest are 
single nouns. Some kinship terms carry more than one meaning, 
such as k3tt “male, man” and “husband” and ildG “woman, wife,” 
and “female,” as shown in table 4 below. 


kato man, male, husband 
ildu wife, woman, female 
kéér in-law 

ola brother-in-law 

wada father-in-law 

bidu co-wife 

kéér-k3td brother-in-law 
kéér-ildd sister-in-law 


In the last two terms, k3td and 1ld& follow the term kéér to differ- 
entiate between brother-in-law and sister-in-law, since there is no 
morphological gender differentiation in the language. 


2.3 Terms of social relation and stages of life 

There are some other terms which refer to social relations and stag- 
es of life that are also recognized amongst Tabaq community mem- 
bers. 


afondd baby child 

ands baby girl 

taandd infant 

fundindd last born 

Gokwija first born 

fitil male or female person living in 
cohabitation 

k3té-m-bdur divorced woman 

man-GEN-without 

ééndv bride, lit. new 


12 LavENDA & SCHULTZ, Core Concepts in Cultural Anthropology, p. 139. 
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tEndd-n-k3td [EEnddngsto] bride-groom 
new-GEN-man 


The first three terms in table 5 designate a children’s stages of life; 
the two following refer to the sequence of birth, whereas the last 
four indicate social relations. There are some few cases in which 
children are referred to according to their social status, such as 
kimont55dob “adopted child.” 


3. Address terms versus reference terms 


Generally, the address term with which someone speaks to or ad- 
dresses his relatives is usually undifferentiated from the reference 
term with which one speaks about or refers to his kin. However, a 
possessive prefix is usually added before that term. 


faafa a-n-faafa [ambaafa] my paternal uncle 

ana tii-n-ana their paternal aunt 

ti té-n-til [tendii] his/her maternal uncle 
kéér wuti-n-kéér [wulingéér] your (PL) in-law 

maa bv-n-maa our mother 


4. Morphology of kinship terms in Tabaq 
Jonsson claims that 


[w]ith few exceptions, the grammatical properties of kin terms 
have been only briefly touched upon in the literature, either as 
supplementary information in anthropological or pragmatic stud- 
ies on kin terms, or in linguistic studies on possession where kin 
terms are mentioned as a group of Nps that, when expressing the 
possessee, show up in inalienable possessive constructions in many 
languages. 


However, while kin term studies are common in anthropology, 
where the focus is on the cultural and social aspects of kinship 
systems and the meaning of kin terms, they are much less so in 
linguistics. And the works that have as their main topic the gram- 
matical properties of kin terms are quite few.“ 


13 JONssON, Some Grammatical Properties of Samoan Kin Terms, p. 12. 
14 Ibid., p.1. 
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Having presented single lexemes and compound descriptive terms 
of the kinship system of Tabaq, I will now concentrate on the mor- 
phological properties of them. 


4.1 Number marking of kinship terms 

Morphologically, there are some inflectional possibilities with re- 
gard to number marking that are relevant to kinship terms in Ta- 
baq. While some common nouns in Tabaq are marked for singula- 
tive or are transnumeral, this is not the case with regard to kinship 
terms. All number markers on Tabaq kinship terms are suffixes.. 
The choice of the plural marker is not predictable. There are two 
number marking patterns, plural suffixes attached to unmarked 
singular forms and a replacement pattern. 

Thus, as shown in table 7, the plural suffixes are [e, a, na, 1, r1]; and 
the singular suffixes are [du, €, tu]. Moreover, a replacement pattern 
is also attested for Tabaq kinship terms. Dimmendaal defines the re- 
placement marking as a pattern “whereby both the singular and the 
plural are marked for number.”® Table 7 shows two patterns, plural 
marking (pl.) as well as the replacement pattern (repl.). 


afa afa-é -E pl. father 

ti ti-a [t/a] -a pl. maternal uncle 
wada wada-na  -pa__szldz. father-in-law 
btd btb-pa -pa pi. grandchild 
tl-d& -du — il-i -1 repl. wife, woman 
b5-dé -du = t55-pi =p repl. child, son 

it-é -€ it-a -a repl. sibling 

k5-t6 —-tu k3-ri -rI repl. husband 


The above table includes only the basic kinship terms. Descriptive 
kinship terms are quite different both in respect to the general con- 
struction and the placement of the plural markers. Descriptive kin- 
ship terms are either expressed by genitive constructions marked 
by the genitive marker -n- or two juxtaposed nouns, the second of 
which is used as a modifier. See table 8 for genitive constructions 
and table 9 for juxtaposed nouns. 


afa-n-il-du afa-n-il-i FW father’s wife 
father-GEN-wife-sc father-GEN-wife-PL 


15 DIMMENDAAL, “Number Marking and Noun Categorization in Nilo-Saharan Languages,” 
p. 214. 
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tt-E-n-t35-du tt-a-n-t55-pi SLC sibling’s child 
sibling-sG-GEN- sibling-pL-GEN- 

child-se child-p. 

faafa-n-t33-dd faafa-n-t53-pt FBC paternal uncle’s 
paternal.uncle- paternal.uncle- child (cousin) 
cEN-child-sc GEN-child-PL 

maa-n-t33-do maa-n-t33-pi MZC maternal aunt’s 


maternal.aunt- 


maternal.aunt- 


child (cousin) 


cEN-child-se cEN-child-pL 
Thus, as shown in table 8 above, in genitive constructions, the pos- 
sessor precedes the possessee. Number can be marked both on the 
noun representing the possessor and the noun representing the 
possessee. Sometimes only the possessee is marked for number, 
as in the first example, and sometimes both the possessor and the 
possessee are marked for number. One can speak about “sibling’s 
children” or “siblings’ children,” and “uncle’s children” or “uncles’ 
children,” but it is not possible to say “fathers’ wives,” since one has 
only one afd “(real) father.” Hence, the possibility of marking both 
nouns for number is restricted by pragmatics. 

However, when there are two juxtaposed nouns the second of 
which is used as a modifier, both nouns are marked for plural. The 
second noun agrees in number with the first one. 


Tt-&-téér it-a-tirt sisters 
sibling-sc-girl sibling-pi-girl.PL 

5-db-téér 03-pi-tiri daughters 
child-se-girl child-pu-girl.PL 

w35-k3tu w35-é-k3-ri grandfathers 


grandparent-man grandparent-PL-man-PL 

4.2 Diminutive forms of kinship terms 

The diminutive is the form of a noun that conveys the slight degree, 
young age, or small size of the object referred to by that word. With 
regard to Tabaq kinship terms, the diminutive forms of kin terms 
are used either to indicate young age, to show endearment or inti- 
macy, or to tease and provoke. Depending on the context, diminutive 
forms of nouns may carry both negative and positive connotations. 
In fact, all the Tabaq diminutive forms of kinship terms may carry 
a negative connotation if the speaker (addresser) wants to tease, 
underestimate or provoke the addressee. For instance, afaniténds, 
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literally meaning “father’s small sibling,” does not necessarily mean 
the younger brother of one’s father; it may also be used pejoratively 
by denigrating him, especially when the addresser and the address- 
ee are in the same age. At the same time this term can be used for 
endearment. All Tabaq kinship terms can be diminuted. 

The diminutive kinship terms are formed by adding the singu- 
lar suffix -ndu to the singular form. The plural forms of these kin- 
ship terms are made diminutive by replacing the singular suffix 
by the plural suffix -n1. These markers are highly productive with 
regard to Tabaq nouns in general. That is, the singular diminutive 
marker is added to the singular kinship terms and the plural dimin- 
utive marker is added to the plural kinship terms, i.e., they come 
after the singular or plural suffix, respectively, of the basic kinship 
terms. Some morphophonological processes blur the picture, as is 
the case of tétnd& “small girl” and tiri-ni “small girls,” where some 
morphophonological alterations occur to the root noun which is téér 
“girl.” 


kéér kéér-a-ni in-law 


kéér-nd& kéér-a 
in.law-p1m.sc in.law-PL in.law-PL- 
DIM.PL 
ula bla-ndb blaé bla—é-ni mother in- 
mother. mother. mother. law 
in.law-p1M.sG in.law-pL in.law-PL- 
DIM.PL 
wada wada-ndé wada-na wada-na-ni = father in-law 
father.in.law- father. father.in.law- 
DIM.SG in.law-PL PL-DIM.PL 
téer téendv tri tirt-ni girl 
girl.sc.DIM.sG girl.PL girl.PL-DIM.PL 
ti tii-ndd ti-a ti-a-ni maternal 
maternal. maternal. maternal. uncle 
uncle-DIM.sG uncle-PL — uncle-PL-DIM. 
PL 
afa-n-it-t © af&-n-it-z-nd& afa-n-it-a afa-n-it-a-ni father’s 
father-GEN- father-cEN- father-cEN- father-ceN- sibling 
sibling-sc sibling-sc- _sibling-pi__sibling-pL- 
DIM.SG DIM.PL 
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faafa-n- faafa—n-t53- faafa-n- faafa—n-t53- uncle’s child 
t53-du dv-ndo 53-pi yi-ni 
paternal. _ paternal. paternal. paternal. 
uncle-GEN- uncle-GEN- uncle-GEN- uncle-GEN- 
child-se child-sc-p1m. child-pL child-pL-pIM. 
SG PL 


5. Conclusion 


In the preceding sections I have been trying to discuss kinship terms 
in the Tabaq language ethnolinguistically. Tabaq kinship terms have 
been addressed from three perspectives, that is, descent blood re- 
lations, affinal relations and other social relations to identify the 
kinship system in the Tabaq community. It has been concluded that 
kinship terms are generally marked for number. They can also be 
marked as diminutive. Culturally, the use of kinship terms is usu- 
ally associated with respect that is based on age variation, social sta- 
tus, and intimacy. Thus, by using a kinship term to a non-relative, 
the speaker shows his respectful attitude toward the addressee. 

Asa result, it is found that Tabaq kinship terms play an essential 
sociocultural role in the Tabaq society. They are considered one of 
the vivid sets of Tabaq vocabulary reflecting cultural and ethnolin- 
guistic aspects of the Tabaq community. Moreover, using a kinship 
term usually designates a proper positioning of the addressee in his 
social stance, showing mutual respect and solidarity, and express- 
ing a defined hierarchy of the interlocutors in Tabaq society. 
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An Initial Report on Tabaq 
Knowledge and Proficiency 


Khalifa Jabreldar Khalifa 


1. Introduction 


The Tabagq language is part of the Kordofan Nubian (or Hill Nubian) 
group in South Kordofan, Sudan. The Tabaq people have preserved 
very clear traditions of their origin and history. Originally, these 
traditions state that the ancestors of the Tabaq people first migrated 
southwards from Abdelbakka in the Godayat region between Ra- 
had and El-Obeid in northern Kordofan. This migration is said to 
have taken place under the Sultans of that Kingdom following the 
conquest of Kordofan by the Funj general Mohamed Abulkeilik in 
about 1748.' They moved first to Jebel Tukuma (16 kilometers east of 
Dilling),” stayed in Tukuma for a short time and then moved to their 
present location in the western part of the Nuba Mountains near the 
town of Lagawa. 

At present, the Tabaq home area consists of four main villages. 
These villages are Shingil, Kambal, El-Igheebish, and Karkuur, in 
addition to a seasonal village called Nahala. The area of the Tabaq 
people is surrounded by areas belonging to other ethnic groups, 
such as the Tima area about 15 kilometers to the east, the Tulishi 
area about 15 kilometers to the south, the Abu Jinuk area to the west, 
the El-Hujeirat area to the northwest (about 50 kilometers away), 
and the Daju area about 40 kilometres to the south of the Tabaq area. 

This paper attempts to investigate Tabaq demographic charac- 
teristics, language acquisition, bilingualism, and multilingualism. It 
aims at examining sociolinguistic factors influencing language shift 
and maintenance. Since Arabic is the official language and lingua 
franca in Sudan, the spread of the Arabic language among the Tabaq 
people receives special attention in this study. 


1 STEVENSON, The Nuba People of Kordofan Province, p. 38. 
2  NADEL, The Nuba, p. 360. 


Kuatira, Khalifa Jabreldar, “An Initial Report on Tabaq Knowledge and Proficiency.” 
Dotawo 2 (2015): pp. 245-70. 
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The author of the present paper was supposed to conduct field- 
work in the Tabaq area in the Nuba Mountains? Unfortunately, war 
broke out in June 2011, at the same time that the researcher would 
have traveled to the Tabaq area. The author decided to carry out this 
study outside the Tabaq area because of safety concerns. This deci- 
sion was furthermore justified by the fact that a majority of Tabaq 
speakers no longer lived in their homeland, but had migrated to cit- 
ies in northern Sudan. 

Tabaq is considered a poorly known language due to the few lin- 
guistic* and sociolinguistic studies that have been carried out. Ina 
previous sociolinguistic survey of the Nuba Mountains, which cov- 
ered the Lagawa locality, Tabaq was only implicitly included, as it 
was considered as a dialect of the genetically closely related Dilling 
language. The result of that survey was published by the Institute of 
African and Asian Studies in 1979.5 The present study differs from 
that survey, as it concentrates on only one particular group, the Ta- 
baq language community living outside of its homeland. 

This paper is based on a sociolinguistic survey carried out as part 
of a linguistic research project documenting the Tabaq language. 
Written questionnaires were distributed and gathered between Feb- 
ruary and June 2012. Their distribution was conducted by a number 
of well-trained educated Tabaq people. The survey covered the Ta- 
baq people in the following states of Sudan: Khartoum, White Nile, 
Jazeera, Gadarif, Kassala, and the Red Sea. 

The questionnaire was designed for this study in 2011. This paper 
is an evaluation of the first part of the questionnaire which contains 
25 questions on demographic characteristics of the respondents, e.g. 
sex, age, ethnic group, place of birth, social status such as profes- 
sion, education, and language knowledge. 

Before the start of fieldwork, the questionnaire was tested among 
ten members of the Tabaq community including men and women 
from different ages. The questionnaires were either administered 
in written form for educated people in the community, or orally for 
illiterate people with the help of research assistants who recorded 
the information of the respondents. The questionnaires were dis- 
tributed for those aged 15 years and older; respondents less than 15 
years of age may be influenced by the ideas of the person recording 
responses. 

3 The present study is part of a project that documents the sociolinguistic situation of the 
Tabaq ethnic group. The title of the project is “Documenting Tabagq, a Hill Nubian language 
of the Sudan, in its sociolinguistic context.” It was initiated by Gerrit J. Dimmendaal, 
University of Cologne. From 2011 to 2013 the project was sponsored by The Hans Rausing 
Endangered Languages Documentation Programme (ELDP) housed at the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, London. 

4 The linguistic studies of Tabaq comprise Ismait, “The Noun in Tabag,” HELLWIG & 


SCHNEIDER-BLUuM, “Tabaq,” and Ismait “Tabaq Kinship Terms.” 
5 BELL, Language Survey of the Sudan, p. 1. 
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2. Demographic descriptions 


The respondents consisted of 559 members of the Tabaq community 
who lived outside of the Tabaq area. In the sample their age ranges 
from 15 to 90 years. There were slightly more male respondents than 
female. 


2.1 Responses according to sex and age group 
Table 1 provides the figures for the different ages and the propor- 
tions of male and female respondents. 


15-25 87 16.5 82 15.6 169 32.1 
26-40 93 17.6 100 19.0 193 36.6 
41-60 48 9.1 73 13.9 121 23.0 
61+ 13 2.5 31 5.9 44 8.3 
total 241 45.7 286 54.3 527 100.0 


It should be noted that there are variations in the age brackets of the 
four age groups; that means, the age bracket of the 15-25 age group 
equals 11 years. However, the age bracket of the 26-40 age group 
equals 15 years, and the age bracket of the 41-60 age group equals 20 
years. It should also be noticed that there is a big difference in num- 
ber between male and female in the old age category. 


2.2 Responses according to education level and age group 

Table 2 reveals that the Tabaq respondents are well educated: many 
respondents have completed primary school (37.6%) and a large 
proportion is receiving or has received secondary school education 
(38.9%) or even university education (17.8%). In sharp contrast, only 
3.1% of Tabaq respondents are illiterate, the majority of them in the 
older generation. 


illiterate 9 300 3. 3.2 2 1.1 0 O00 14 3.1 
literacy » 7 GF ge Oo OF © G0 7 1.5 
class 
Quran 2 67 3 3.2 0 0.00 Oo 0.0 5 1.1 
school 
primary 15 50.0 42 44.7 74 42.3 40 25.6 171 37.6 
school 


32 missing responses (age not specified in 29 cases, sex not specified in 3 cases). 
+ 104 missing responses (age not specified in 29 cases, education level not specified in 75 
cases). 
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secondary 2 6.7 34 36.2 62 35.4 79 50.6 177 38.9 
school 

university Oo 0.0 EC ee OS 
total 30 100.0 94 100.0 175 100.0 156 100.0 455 100.0 


2.3 Responses according to education level and sex 

Table 3 also shows that the respondents have received a good educa- 
tion. In absolute numbers, there are more males than females who 
received or are receiving primary and secondary education (217 
males as opposed to 147 females). Proportionally, however, the gap is 
not as big: 79.8% of all male respondents and 72.1% of all females fall 
into this category. A comparable result emerges for university edu- 
cation: this time, the proportions for males are slightly lower than 
for females, but again the difference is not big (15.8% of all males 
and 19.6% of all females attended or are attending university). Males 
were the only respondents who studied at Quran schools,’ because 
this type of class is restricted to children between 7-12 years. And 
females constitute the majority of respondents who had attended 
literacy class. Literacy class is a class that enables illiterates to make 
use of basic education and pursue knowledge.’ 


illiterate 9 4.4 6 2.2 15 3.2 
literacy class 8 3.9 1 0.4 9 1.9 
Quran school 0) 0.0 5 1.8 5 ilps 
primary school Wy Bay 101 37.1 178 = 37.4 
secondary school 70 34.3 116 = 42.6 186 = 39.1 
university 40 19.6 43 15.8 83 17.4 
total 204 100.0 272 100.0 476 100.0 


2.4 Responses according to profession and age 

Occupation is often a key factor in assigning speakers to different 
socioeconomic classes because occupation has a major impact on an 
individual’s status and life chances.’ From table 4 it can be seen that 
equal proportions hold blue-collar and white-collar jobs. 25.3% were 
employed in blue-collar jobs. The most common of the blue-collar 
jobs was unskilled manual work or farm work (79.2%) and skilled 
manual work (working as mechanics, house builders, electricians, 


* 83 missing responses (sex not specified in 3 cases, education level not specified in 80 cases). 

6 In Sudan, these schools are known as Khalwa. It teaches children to learn the Quran by heart 
and to learn how to read and write in Arabic. 

7 Ministry of General Education, National Council for Literacy and Adult Education Report, 
2008. 

8 MeyERHOFF, Introducing Sociolinguistics, p. 196. 
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welders and blacksmiths) (20.8%). White-collar professions rep- 
resented 24.3% of the responses. The most common white collar 
profession was work as soldiers/policemen (46.2%); another 26.5% 
of white-collar jobs was office work in private and public sectors 
such as railway and sea port corporations. Finally, teachers 10.2%, 
and retirees 17.1%, the majority of them having been employed in 
the military. Housewives were represented by 26.8%; the majority 
of them were between 26-60 years of age. Students were 23.7%; all 
of them were in the 15-25 and 26-40 age groups. With respect to sex, 
the majority of females were housewives (52.3%), or students (25%). 
The majority of males were students (19%), or employed in white- 
collar jobs as soldiers/policemen (17.3%). 


white- 16 38.1 36 30.5 51 29.0 14 9.6 117 24.3 


collar 


blue-collar 16 38.1 41 34.7. 49 27.8 16 11.0 122 25.3 
housewife 10 23.8 41 34.7 61 34.7 17 11.6 129 26.8 
student Oo Of © © IF S55 Ce) Oy Wil Pet 
total 42 100.0 118 100.0 176 100.0 146 100.0 482 100.0 


2.5 Responses according to period and place of residence 
Table 5 shows the current settlement patterns of the Tabaq com- 
munity: the left-most column lists the places of residence (grouped 
into states). The majority of Tabaq people who migrated from their 
homeland live in towns. With the exception of West Kordofan state, 
they live in towns in the northern states. The periods of the settle- 
ment categories are based on the age group categories. But it should 
be noted that there are some crucial incidents that may have affect- 
ed ethnic community stability and migration patterns at various 
times, such as the time of armed conflict erupting at the end of Octo- 
ber 1989,’ and the current conflict starting at the beginning of June 
2011. It should be noted that if the respondents moved more than 
once, only the last move was considered. For example, if they moved 
in 1986 to Khartoum and in 2005 they moved back to Tabaq and in 
2011 they moved again to Madani, we only consider the last move. 
The majority of the respondents were born outside the Tabaq 
area (60.7%). Of those respondents who left Tabaq, only very few 
migrated before 1951 (slightly less than 1%): the 4 respondents re- 
side in the cities of Rabak and Gadarif. Less than 1% reported that 


* 77 missing responses (age not specified in 29 cases, profession not specified in 48 cases) 


9 [Africa Watch Committee], “Sudan,” p. 8. 
10 Komey, “The Historical and Contemporary Basis of the Renewed War in the Nuba 
Mountains,” p. 43. 
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they still live in Tabaq: this is not surprising because the survey was 
conducted outside of the Tabaq area, and these 3 respondents came 
temporarily to Khartoum, Gadarif, and Rabak. 10% of the respon- 
dents left Tabaq during the period 1952-1971. 14.3% of the respon- 
dents moved from Tabaq during the period 1972-1985; they settled 
in the following states: White Nile, Khartoum, Gadarif, and Kassala 
(mainly in Khashm el-Girba) states. And 14.1% of the respondents 
moved from Tabaq during 1986-2012 and settled mainly in the fol- 
lowing states: Khartoum, White Nile, Kassala (mainly in Khashm 
el-Girba) states. 

Note that the majority of respondents migrated to Khartoum 
(31.8%), followed by migration to White Nile (24.8%), Gadarif (18.6%), 
Red Sea (11.6%), and Kassala (9.1%). But note that these results may 
not always be representative, because the survey was not conducted 
in all states. For example, West Kordofan recorded a much lower 
proportion than the other states, i.e. less than 1 percent. This is be- 
cause the survey did not cover this state. But at the same time, West 
Kordofan is not an ideal place for Tabaq people to move in order to 
improve their living conditions, find better education or cure them- 
selves. Similarly with Jazeera (3.7%). The majority of Tabaq people 
who live in Jazeera State live in Madani city, the capital of the state, 
where they depend on white collar jobs either in the public or the 
private sector, and these jobs are not easy to find there. 


Tabaq Oo 0.0 Oo 0.0 Oo 0.0 
West Kordofan OQ Oo) 0 0.0 Oo 0.0 
North Kordofan 2 0.5 Oo 0.0 Oo 0.0 
Khartoum State 146 33.2 Oo 0.0 16 = 3.6 
White Nile 3307.5 2 0.5 143.2 
Jazeera (Madani) 10 2.3 Oo 0.0 A O48) 
Blue Nile oO 0.0 oO 0.0 Oo 0.0 
Gadarif 36 «8.2 2 0.5 een 
Kassala (Khashm el- 22 5.0 Oo 0.0 3 07 
Girba) 

Red Sea (Port Sudan) 18 4.1 0 0.0 2 0.5 
total 267 60.7 4. 0.9 44 10.0 


Note that only 78.3% of the respondents reported on when they took up their current 
residence. For example 79.8% of the Khartoum state respondents replied to the question 
about the date of moving from the Tabaq area, and among them 28.8% were born in the 
Tabaq area. Some respondents were excluded because their answers did not include the date 
of moving from Tabaq. For example, they answered the question about the date of moving 
from Tabaq as follows: I moved when I was married, since the death of my father, years ago, 
or I don’t remember. The majority of the respondents (33.2%) who recorded the period and 
current place of residence were the Khartoum state respondents. 
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Tabaq 1 0.2 2 0.5 3 O07 
West Kordofan Oo 0.0 DONS 2 0.5 
North Kordofan oO 0.0 Oo 0.0 2 0.5 
Khartoum State 15 3.4 28 6.4 205 46.6 
White Nile 18 4.1 9 2.0 76 17.3 
Jazeera (Madani) 2 0.5 4 0.9 20 4.5 
Blue Nile O 0.0 1 0.2 1 0.2 
Gadarif 19) Dy) 4 0.9 59 13.4 
Kassala (Khashm el- 10. 2.3 8 1.8 43. «29.8 
Girba) 

Red Sea (Port Sudan) Bile 4 0.9 29 «6.6 
total 63 14.3 62 14.1 440 100.0 


2.6 Responses according to period of residence and sex 

Table 6 shows patterns of residence according to sex. As we can see 
from the table, the majority of the respondents of both sexes were 
born outside the Tabaq area; that is, 69.1% of females and 59.1% of 
males. Less than 40% of respondents were born in Tabaq and mi- 
grated to reside outside the Tabaq area. A low rate of migration for 
both sexes was recorded for the period before 1951. A high rate of 
migration was recorded for males who migrated from the Tabaq 
area during the period between 1972-1985 (15.4%). Females recorded 
a high rate of migration from their homeland to their current resi- 
dence during the periods between 1972-1985 and 1986-2012. In the 
next section we will see the reasons for migration out of Tabaq. 


female 152 69.1 1 0.5 17.—«7..7 
male 150 59.1 11,9} 27 10.6 
total 302 63.7 4. 0.8 44.9.3 
female 25 11.4 25 11.4 220 100.0 
male 39 15.4 35 13.8 254 100.0 
total 64 13.5 60 12.7 474 100.0 


2.7 Reasons for migrating to the current place of residence 

There are often a number of reasons for people leaving their native 
lands." This is also true for the Nuba Mountains region, where thou- 
sands of people have left their homelands in search of better jobs 
and educational opportunities and a more secure life. 


11 Maruxin2g, “A Discussion of Migration and Migration Patterns and Flows in Africa,” p. 124. 
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In this section, I will outline the reasons why Tabaq people have 
moved to their current places of residence. The primary reasons are 
presented in table 7 below. 


West Kordofan Oo 0.0 Oo 0.0 Oo 0.0 
Khartoum State 10 4.1 16 6.6 43 17.8 
White Nile 7. 269) 11 4.5 39 16.1 
Jazeera (Madani) 1 0.4 1 Of 7 2.9 
Gadarif 7 2.9 5 2.1 29 12.0 
Kassala (Khashm el- 41.7 pil Q B37 
Girba) 

Red Sea (Port Sudan) 1 0.4 3 «1.2 20 «8.3 
total 30 12.4 41 16.9 147 60.7 
West Kordofan oO 0.0 1 0.4 1 0.4 
Khartoum State 1 0.4 72.9 77 31.8 
White Nile 2 08 1 0.4 60 24.8 
Jazeera (Madani) 0 0.0 0 0.0 9367 
Gadarif oO 0.0 4.1.7 45 18.6 
Kassala (Khashm el- Oo 0.0 A ily 2). 
Girba) 

Red Sea (Port Sudan) 0 0.0 4 417 28 11.6 
total SMe? Bil thy) 242 100.0 


It is clear from table 7 that only an insignificant proportion of mi- 
grants (1.2%) migrated for medical reasons. As can be seen from the 
table, economic opportunities (job assignments, search for a better 
life, improving living situations) are the most important reasons: 
60.7% of the respondents reported that they migrated for economic 
opportunities. Migration for education opportunities (16.9%) proved 
to bea stronger factor than migration to escape war (8.7%). That is to 
say, most Tabaq migrants can be defined as voluntary migrants. Fur- 
thermore, 12.4% of respondents migrated for reasons of marriage. 
Note that women are more likely than men to migrate in order to 
join their spouses (rather than for economic reasons). 


2.8 Marriage patterns 

This section looks at marriage patterns, investigating the propor- 
tions of exogamous and endogamous marriages among the Ta- 
baq. Callister et al. refer to intermarriage as exogamous (mean- 
ing, a marriage where the two partners come from different ethnic 
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groups).” In contrast, an endogamous marriage would be where 
both partners come from the same ethnic group. Mugaddam® shows 
that intermarriage between ethnic groups contributes significantly 
to language shift. That is to say, when ethnic communities are small, 
there is a high possibility that marriages will be exogamous. And 
exogamous marriage, in turn, is one factor contributing to the use 
of a common lingua franca, which is also aided by rapid urbanisa- 
tion and the growth of commercial centers. And all this, in turn, 
leads to language shift. According to Callister et al.,5 this will have 
an impact on future generations, which become either assimilated 
into a dominant culture or acculturated. 

The present section provides information on the marriage pat- 
terns of a sample of Tabaq respondents outside the Tabaq area. 


2.8.1 Marriage patterns of Tabaq respondents 

Table 8 reveals that endogamous marriage is a common phenom- 

enon among Tabaq respondents; 95.2% of the respondents’ moth- 

ers and 96.4% of the respondents’ fathers are from the Tabaq ethnic 
group. The recorded intermarriages cover spouses from Fur, Daju, 

Zaghawa, Abu Jinuk, Kujuriya, Wali, and Masalit. 

The figures below illustrate intermarriage patterns among the 
respondents. When reading the next two sections, the following two 
points should be kept in mind: 

1. intermarriages constitute only a small proportion of all marriag- 
es (respondents reported a non-Tabagq origin for 27 mothers and 
20 fathers); and 

2. the ethnic origin of the non-Tabaq parent was only known in a 
few cases (for 13 mothers and 4 fathers). 


Tabaq 535 95.2 542 96.4 
Daju 4 0.7 fe) 0.0 
Abu Jinuk fo) 0.0 1 0.2 
Kujuriya 1 0.2 0) 0.0 
Wali o) 0.0 1 0.2 
Fur 3 0.5 2) 0.4 
Zaghawa 4 0.7 fo) 0.0 
Masalit 1 OLD ) 0.0 
unknown 14 2.5 16 2.8 
total 562 100.0 562 100.0 


12 CALLISTER et al. Ethnic Intermarriage in New Zealand, p. 2. 

13. Mucappa, Language Maintenance and Shift in Sudan, p. 121. 
14 BatiBo, Language Decline and Death in Africa, p. 94. 

15 CALLISTER et al. Ethnic Intermarriage in New Zealand, p. 6. 
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2.8.2 Intermarriage with respect to mothers’ origins 

As we can see from fig. 1, in the case of exogamous marriages, Ta- 
baq men marry both from within the Nuba Mountains (Daju and 
Kujuriya) and from Darfur (Zaghawa and Masalit). Interestingly, 
Gadarif® is the current residence of all Tabaq respondents whose 
mothers are not Tabaq.” The reason behind this may be, as pointed 
out by Miller,* that the agricultural development of both the irri- 
gated schemes and mechanized farming in the 1960s-70s attracted a 
large number of landless wage labourers mainly from Western Su- 
dan and Western Africa which led to the development of Gadarif. All 
respondents whose mothers are non-Tabaq claim that they belong 
to Tabaq themselves (i.e., to the ethnic group of their fathers). 


0.31 0.31 
0.23 
i ; 
Daju Kujuriya Fur Zaghawa Madsit 
0.4 
0.2 0.2 0.2 
Abu Jinuk Kujuriya Wali Fur 


2.8.3 Intermarriage with respect to fathers’ origins 

Fig. 2 shows that Tabaq women also marry both from their own lin- 
guistic group (i.e. from the Kordofan Nubian groups: Abu Jinuk, Ku- 
juriya and Wali) and from Fur. Khartoum is the current residence of 
almost all respondents who reported that their fathers are not from 
Tabaq (with the exception of one respondent whose father belongs 


16 Gadarif is situated in the eastern part of Sudan. 

17. This is because of the influence of Arab ideology. An individual is considered to belong to 
the Tabaq ethnic group if his/her father originates from that ethnic group. 

18 MILLER, “Power, Land and Ethnicity in the Kassala-Gedaref States,” p. 17. 
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to Abu Jinuk and who resides in Khashm el-Girba). All respondents 
whose fathers are non-Tabaq claim that they belong to their fathers’ 
ethnic group, i.e., they do not consider themselves Tabaq. 


3. Language knowledge and proficiency 


Language proficiency, as it is used in this study, means to “use 
speech fluently and in such a way that it effectively conveys the in- 
tended meanings or messages.”” In this study, respondents were 
asked three questions about their language knowledge: about what 
languages they speak, which languages they understand but do not 
speak (i.e. passive knowledge) and where they learnt each language. 
They were also asked four questions about their language fluency 
in each language they speak, about how well they spoke Tabaq and 
Arabic before migrating from their homeland in the Tabaq area, 
about how often they use Tabaq and Arabic now and about whether 
they find it easy or difficult to speak Tabaq with a Tabaq person who 
spent most of his life inside or outside the Tabaq area. Table 9 below 
gives the details of language knowledge and proficiency according 
to sex and age groups. 


3.1 Language knowledge and proficiency according to sex and age group 
The data in table 9 illustrates that a large proportion of both males 
and females are monolingual Arabic speakers. This proportion is es- 
pecially high amongst the two younger age groups (covering 71% of 
the 15-25 year olds, and 62% of the 26-40), while only 30% of the age 
group 41+ is monolingual in Arabic. These figures thus indicate a 
language shift to Arabic among the younger (15-25) and middle-aged 
groups (26-40) in both sexes. Furthermore, Arabic is represented in 
all patterns of language knowledge among all respondents. 


Tabaq only fo) 0.0 fo) 0.0 Oo 0.0 
Tabaq/Arabic 8 61.5 12 250) 8 8.6 
Arabic/Tabaq 1 7.7 18 937.5 19 20.4 
Arabic only 4 —-30.8 Te Dy. 60 64.5 
Arabic/English o) 0.0 2 4.2 3 3.2 
Tabaq/Arabic/English fo) 0.0 2 4.2 Oo 0.0 
Arabic/Tabaq/English e) 0.0 1 2.1 3 3.2 
total 13. 100.0 48 100.0 93 100.0 


1g AruA & Macocuna, “Patterns of Language Use and Language Preference of Some Children 
and Their Parents in Botswana,” p. 454. 
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Tabaq only fe) 0.0 fe) 0.0 Oo 0.0 
Tabaq/Arabic 1011.5 5 SBi8) 43. 16.8 
256 Arabic/Tabaq 9 103 5 33.3 52 20.3 
Arabic only 61 70.1 4 26.7 142 55.5 
Arabic/English 7 8.0 1 6.7 13 5.1 
Tabaq/Arabic/English fo) 0.0 fo) 0.0 2 0.8 
Arabic/Tabaq/English fe) 0.0 fe) 0.0 4 1.6 
total 87 100.0 15 100.0 256 100.0 
Tabaq only fo) 0.0 fo) 0.0 Oo 0.0 
Tabaq/Arabic 14 45.2 16 21.9 ido) 
Arabic/Tabaq 9 29.0 14. 19.2 9 9.0 
Arabic only wD) 26 35.6 60 60.0 
Arabic/English o) 0.0 110 15.1 13. 13.0 
Tabaq/Arabic/English 1 3.9) 5 6.8 6 6.0 
Arabic/Tabaq/English oO 0.0 1 1.4 5 5.0 
total 31 100.0 73. 100.0 100 100.0 


Tabaq only fo) 0.0 fo) 0.0 Oo 0.0 
Tabaq/Arabic 1113.4 4 23.5 52 17.2 
Arabic/Tabaq 5 6.1 6 35.3 43 14.2 
Arabic only 59 72.0 5 29.4 4157 51.8 
Arabic/English 7 8.5 2 11.8 33. 10.9 
Tabaq/Arabic/English fo) 0.0 fo) 0.0 12. 4.0 
Arabic/Tabaq/English fe) 0.0 fo) 0.0 6 2.0 
total 82 100.0 17 100.0 303 100.0 


The data in table 9 shows that there are no monolingual speakers of 
Tabaq. And while Tabaq was reported as a first language (L1), that is, 
a language that a child acquires first as a mother-tongue,” and a sec- 
ond language (Lz2), that is, a language that is acquired later than the 
first language,” among all age groups and sexes, there is a clear de- 
crease in its knowledge among the younger generations: 62% of the 
41+ age group, but only 28% and 12% of the two younger age groups, 
respectively, reported any knowledge of Tabaq. English was found 
to be the L2 and L3 in some bilingual and trilingual cases. 


20 Lyon, Becoming Bilingual, p. 48. 
21 CUNNINGHAM-ANDERSSON & ANDERSSON, Growing Up with Two Languages, p. 151. 
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3.2 Comparison of proficiency in Tabag and Arabic according to level of 
education 

Table 9 has shown that language proficiency correlates strongly 
with age group (but much less strongly with sex). In this section we 
now look at a correlation with the level of education. Table 10 pro- 
vides a comparison between language proficiency in Tabaq (as one 
of the languages spoken) and Arabic (as the only language spoken) 
among respondents according to level of education. 


Illiterate 9 64.3 5 35.7 14 100.0 
Literacy class 4 44.4 5 55.6 9 100.0 
Quran class 3 60.0 2 40.0 5 100.0 
Primary school 64 36.0 114 64.0 178 100.0 
Secondary school 37 19.9 149 80.1 186 100.0 
University 8 9.6 75 90.4 83 100.0 
total 125 26.3 350 73.7 475 100.0 


Table 10 shows clearly that education plays an important role in 
the process of language shift. There seems to be a positive correla- 
tion between education level and the use of Arabic only, suggesting 
that advances in education lead to an increase in the use of Arabic. 
This is not surprising, since Arabic is the dominant language in the 
whole country. It should be noticed that respondents who claimed 
Tabaq knowledge also know Arabic. 


3.2.1 Linguistic repertoire of the respondents 

Monolingualism, as defined by Batibo,” that is, the knowledge of 
only one language, is rare as individuals are often exposed to at least 
one neighbouring language or to the major language of their area in 
addition to their mother-tongue. According to Batibo, monolingual- 
ism has two phases. The first phase is a phase in which the speak- 
ers are conservative and not yet exposed to the dominant language, 
where they live in their rural homeland, have not migrated or are not 
exposed to formal education; in this case, the majority may speak 
only their mother-tongue. And the last phase is a phase in which the 
dominant language is replacing the mother-tongue in its domains 
of use and becomes the first language of the community. In this case 
the mother-tongue can be described as dead, as it is no longer used 
in the community, although the community may have kept some of 
their language traditions for ceremonial purposes. This process of 
language shift from monolingualism in one language to monolin- 


22 BatiBo, Language Decline and Death in Africa, p. 16. 
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gualism in another includes a number of different phases; that is to 
say, in between these two phases there are stages in which the com- 
munity shifts from their mother-tongue to the second language. In 
these stages, the speakers are bilingual. After speakers acquire the 
second language, this language may compete with the first language 
in some domains and eventually may dominate all domains, espe- 
cially if the second language has power or is well supported insti- 
tutionally. This stage is reached when the second language becomes 
the primary language, that is to say, the mother-tongue is acquired 
as a second language.” 

In the next section we will look at the stages of gradual shift from 
Tabaq to Arabic. 


3.2.2 Distribution of multilingualism according to age groups 
The following table investigates the distribution of multilingualism 
among respondents broken down according to age group. 


monolingual 11 25.0 39 32.2 120 62.2 
bilingual Bema 8 (10)58) 59 30.6 
trilingual 1 2.3 9 7.4 14 7.3 
total 44 100.0 121 100.0 193 100.0 


monolingual 120 71.0 9 28.1 299 49.9 
bilingual 49 29.0 23 1e OM ONES eA. 
trilingual o) 0.0 o) 0.0 24 4.0 
total 169 100.0 32 100.0 599 100.0 


Looking at table 11 on language knowledge and proficiency, three 
patterns of language use are evident. By far the most dominant lan- 
guage use pattern is monolingual: note that we know from the dis- 
cussion of table 9 that “monolingual” means monolingual in Arabic. 
This pattern is not surprising, because Arabic is the sole official lan- 
guage of administration in Sudan. Since independence, the policy 
of governments in the Sudan has been to replace the indigenous 
non-Arabic languages with Arabic in all domains of official interac- 
tion, especially in education, where this ideologised language policy 
is being implemented.” It is used extensively in all domains includ- 
ing the media, the government and administration, the army, the 
education and the economy. Arabic is the main language of higher 
education throughout the country. Knowledge of Arabic is a prereq- 
23 MaHmup, Arabic in the Southern Sudan, p. 94. 


24 BERAIR, Linguistic Politics in Sudan, p. 89. 
25 NyomsE, “Survival or Extinction,” p. 111. 
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uisite for employment, and proficiency in the language is required 
for positions in the civil service, the media, and in any other domains 
dealing with the public such as hospitals and banks. In addition Ara- 
bic is used as a medium of instruction in many schools, which has 
the potential to strongly influence the development of language 
proficiency.”* Furthermore, Arabic is the lingua franca of the whole 
country. The predominance of Arabic facilitates the language shift 
towards Arabic since Tabaq receives no institutional support. 

As table 11 shows, the next dominant pattern is bilingualism in 
Arabic/Tabaq, Tabaq/Arabic and Arabic/English (39.4%). We know 
from table 9 that there are only few respondents who reported Eng- 
lish as a second language. This is because English is learnt as a sub- 
ject mainly at school and university, and English is not a language of 
wider communication in Sudan. If we exclude the few respondents 
who claim knowledge of English, the pattern includes bilingualism 
in Arabic/Tabaq and in Tabaq/Arabic. This bilingual pattern is less 
dominant in the younger age groups (in favour of monolingualism 
in Arabic) and the responses thus indicate that bilingualism may in- 
deed be a transitional stage towards Arabic monolingualism. 

The third pattern is trilingualism in Arabic/Tabaq/English or Ta- 
baq/Arabic/English. English was found to always be the third lan- 
guage among those claiming knowledge of three languages. With the 
exception of 6 respondents, all those who reported English knowl- 
edge either studied at secondary school or at university. One may 
thus claim that English knowledge correlates with education level 
among the Tabaq community. It should be noted that not all respon- 
dents who claimed English knowledge are actually proficient in it be- 
cause they do not have many opportunities to interact with English 
speakers and they only learned English as a subject at school. 

Interestingly, there is a noticeable absence of knowledge of any 
other indigenous Sudanese language. No respondent claimed to 
know any of the languages that are spoken in neighbouring villages. 


3.2.3 Distribution of Tabagq, Arabic, and English as L1 (or mother- 
tongue), L2, and L3 

It is usually expected that the gradually decreasing use of the Li 
may eventually result in a language shift, that is, in the monolingual 
use of the former L2. This is a situation in which a L2 becomes the 
primary language. This shift is facilitated if the La is the language 
of power so that speakers can accomplish most of life’s necessities 
without their mother-tongue. This is the situation of Arabic in Su- 
dan.” 


26 GIBBONS & RAMIREZ, Maintaining a Minority Language, p. 81. 
27 MILLER & Causet, “Arabic Sociolinguistics in the Middle East and North Africa,” p. 247. 
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Based on this, we can hypothesize that the spread of Arabic as 
a lingua franca and towards most domains of language use at the 
expense of Sudanese indigenous languages has exposed these lan- 
guages to the risk of endangerment. 

The following table investigates the distribution of Tabaq, Arabic 
and English as Li, L2 and L3 as reported by respondents. 


lage i 
109 


Tabaq 19.5 105 18.8 0 0.0 214 38.3 


Arabic 450 80.5 109 19.5 O 0.0 559 100.0 
English 0 00 46 8.2 24 4.3 70 12.5 


Table 12 indicates that only 38.3% of the respondents claim to speak 
Tabaq at all, all respondents reported that they speak Arabic and 
only 12.5% that they speak English. In more detail; only 19.5% of the 
respondents claimed the use of Tabaq as a mother-tongue and only 
18.8% claimed the use of Tabaq as an La; there are no respondents 
who reported to use Tabaq as L3. The majority of the respondents 
reported that they use Arabic as Li, that is 80.5% and only 19.5% 
reported the use of Arabic as L2 (and all of those claim the use of 
Tabaq as mother-tongue). No respondents claims the use of Arabic 
as L3. Only 8.2% of the respondents (those who shifted to Arabic) 
claim the use of English as an L2 and less than (5%) reported the 
use of English as an L3. This table shows clearly that the majority of 
Tabaq respondents have shifted to Arabic; that is to say, Arabic has 
replaced Tabaq as an L1 for most Tabaq people. 


3.2.4 Passive knowledge 
Passive knowledge in this study means being able to understand 
the language but not being able to speak it. This characterization is 
based on Mesthrie”* who defines “passive bilinguals” as those who 
have a full understanding of the ancestral language, but are unable 
to use it in productive speech, i.e., they can understand the language 
but have limited production skills. According to Skutnab-Kangas,” 
passive knowledge often leads to the death of minority languages. 

In our survey, respondents were asked a closed question which fo- 
cuses on spoken language skills only. The crucial question was “List 
all the languages or dialects you understand (but do not speak).” 

In table 13 we illustrate the responses with regard to passive 
knowledge of languages. 


28 MEsTHRIE, “Language Change, Survival, Decline,” p. 173. 
29 SKUTNAB-KANGAS, Linguistic Genocide in Education, p. 369. 
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15-25 4 44.4 ie) 0.0 4 33.3 
26-40 5 55.6 3 100.0 8 66.7 
41-60 fe) 0.0 fe) 0.0 O 0.0 
61+ fe) 0.0 (e) 0.0 fo) 0.0 
total 9 100.0 3 100.0 12 100.0 


Table 13 shows that Tabaq respondents reported passive knowledge 
in three languages, including their language of origin, i.e. Tabaq. 
Note that the percentages in table 13 reflect percentages of the over- 
all number of respondents in each age/sex category. Altogether, 
there are 214 Tabaq respondents who claim active knowledge, and 
215 respondents who have a passive knowledge in Tabaq (leaving 130 
respondents without any knowledge). Only 13 respondents reported 
passive knowledge in other Kordofan Nubian languages. And only 
12 respondents reported passive knowledge in English. The table 
also gives details of passive knowledge among different age groups 
and sexes in each of the languages, i.e. Tabaq, Kordofan Nubian, and 
English. 

Table 12 indicates that the highest ratio of passive knowledge in 
Tabaq is reported by middle-aged speakers (26-40). One may ask 
why middle aged speakers scored a higher proportion of passive 
knowledge in Tabaq than the younger generation. This is probably 
because the younger generation has already shifted completely to 
Arabic, that is to say, 134 out 169 respondents of the younger genera- 
tion shifted to Arabic, and only 35 of the respondents claimed to be 
speaking any Tabaq, see table 9. Note that there seem to be more 
females than males who have a passive knowledge of Tabag (in all 
age groups). This is interesting, because there seem to be no signifi- 
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cant differences between female and male respondents in terms of 
their active knowledge of Tabaq; see table 9. This difference in pas- 
sive knowledge, however, may indicate that females still play some 
role in guarding their society's values. 

Table 13 also shows that some respondents have a passive knowl- 
edge in other Kordofan Nubian languages, but they did not specify 
which languages. The largest proportion (11.4%) was in the older 
generation, with slightly more males than females. 

With regard to passive knowledge in English there are slightly 
more females than males, and the two older age groups did not re- 
port any passive knowledge of English. 


3.3 Settings for acquiring language knowledge 

This section will investigate where respondents learnt the languages 
which they speak, i.e. Tabaq, Arabic, and English. This is considered 
to be relevant because people grow up in homes where “the images 
of childhood, expressed in myths, proverbs and beliefs, patterns of 
childrearing and education are powerful bases of a primary identity 
that become norms and values for later life.”*° If their language, as 
Fishman* proposes, is being passed on in the home domain, there is 
some chance of long-term survival of the language. Otherwise ef- 
forts to prop up the language elsewhere (e.g. in school, or at a place 
of worship) may end up being largely symbolic and ceremonial. In 
cases where parents are native speakers of the minority language, 
the children may learn the majority language for the first time notin 
the home, but in the neighbourhood, playground or when they start 
at pre-school or school. In the case of Sudan, Arabic is the majority 
language, and minority groups may encourage their children to use 
Arabic in a number of domains, possibly even the home domain. On 
the other hand, English was the language of instruction in govern- 
ment secondary school” up to 1969; the majority of older elites thus 
have a good command of it, and it is taught as a subject at the inter- 
mediate level. 

Attempts to Arabicize secondary education were started when 
the first Conference of Secondary Schools Teachers® was held in 
1965. The conference decided that the Arabic language would be 
the medium of instruction in secondary schools from June 1965 on- 
wards. Since that time Arabic has been the language of instruc- 
tion from primary level up to secondary level of education in the 
northern part of the Sudan.» This language policy, known as the 
30 Lams & Hwane, “Images of Childhood,” p. 3. 

31 FISHMAN, Reversing Language Shift, p. 5. 
32 THELWALL, Aspects of Language in the Sudan, p. 2. 
33 MucappaM, Language Maintenance and Shift in Sudan, p. 56. 


34 ABDELHAY, The Politics of Language Planning in the Sudan, p. 160. 
35 THELWALL, Aspects of Language in the Sudan, p. 2. 
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Arabicization project, which led to the domination of Arabic and the 
exclusion of linguistic minorities, was accompanied by attempts to 
Sudanize the civil service, i.e. to liberate the country from the colo- 
nial legacy.** According to Abdelhay,” the policies of Arabicisation, 
especially of higher education since 1989, have had a negative im- 
pact on the status of the English language. However, the Naivasha 
peace accord signed in 2005 has brought English back as an official 
language, side by side with Arabic, and English is still taught as a 
subject on all levels of education from primary to university levels. 

All respondents were asked about where they learnt the languag- 
es which they know. Note that table 14 includes all respondents who 
have indicated either active or passive knowledge of a language. In 
their answers to this question, 377 of the respondents (that is, 93.3%) 
reported that they have (actively or passively) learned the Tabaq 
language in their homes. Only 21 of them (that is, 5.2%) reported 
that they learned Tabaq at school; probably, they learnt it from their 
friends and colleagues, because Tabaq has not been introduced in 
the educational system. Only 6 respondents (that is 1.5%) reported 
that they learned Tabagq in other places, such as at the place of work, 
from neighbours, etc. 

By contrast, the overwhelming majority (that is, 57.9%) of the 
respondents reported that they learnt Arabic at school. However, a 
fairly large proportion (that is, 36.2%) reported that they learnt Ara- 
bic from their parents in the home. About 25 of the respondents (that 
is, 5.8%) reported that they learnt Arabic in other places; such as at 
markets where members of different ethnic communities meet. 

Forty-four Tabaq respondents claimed that they gained English 
knowledge, mostly at school (that is, 93.2%). Only 3 people claimed 
that they learned English in other places. This is a reasonable dis- 
tribution because English learning is available in many parts of the 
Sudan and it is used to varying degrees,®* for example, at the British 
Council in Khartoum and English teaching centers in Khartoum and 
other cities. None of the respondents claimed that they learnt Eng- 
lish at home. Table 14 below gives the details about the settings for 
acquisition. 


36 BERaiIR, Linguistic Politics in Sudan, p. 89. 
37 ABDELHAY, The Politics of Language Planning in the Sudan, p. 36. 
38 ApBu-BAKER & ABU-MANnGa, “Language Situation and Planning in the Sudan,” p. 4. 
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15-25 97 89.0 11 10.1 1 0.9 109 100.0 

26-40 144 92.9 10 6.5 1 0.6 155 100.0 

41-60 96 97.0 fe) 0.0 3 3.0 99 100.0 

61+ 40 97.6 (e) 0.0 i Dl 41 100.0 
: 6 


15-25 39 30.5 84 65.6 5 3.9 128 100.0 
26-40 AS, PIT) 5B) 1197 708) 3 1.8 165 100.0 
41-60 50 49.5 38 8637.6 13 12.9 101 100.0 
61+ PAIL (a)iL ts) 9 26.5 4 11.8 34 100.0 


15-25 Oo 0.0 14 93.3 1 6.7 15 100.0 
26-40 Oo 0.0 15 100.0 Oo 0.0 15 100.0 
41-60 Oo 0.0 12 85.7 2 14.3 14 100.0 
61+ Oo 0.0 fe) 0.0 Oo 0.0 O 100.0 
total Oo 0.0 41 93.2 3 6.8 44 100.0 


3.4 Language fluency 

Language fluency in this study means the degree of knowledge of 
Tabaq and Arabic that is claimed by the respondents. It deals with 
the question of how well a respondent speaks Tabaq or Arabic. The 
questionnaire asked respondents to rate their fluency based on the 
following scales: “fluent,” “intermediate” or “little.” Table 15 summa- 
rizes the answers of all respondents who claimed either active or 
passive knowledge of Tabaq and/or Arabic. 

As indicated in table 15 below, only 109 respondents (thatis, 26.8%) 
reported that they speak Tabaq fluently, 99 respondents (that is, 
24.3%) were intermediate Tabaq speakers and 199 respondents (that 
is, 48.9%) have a little knowledge of Tabaq; the rest (that is, 152 re- 
spondents) have neither active nor passive knowledge of Tabaq. By 
contrast, the majority, 451 respondents (that is, 88.6%) speak Arabic 
fluently. The table also reveals that Tabaq speakers among the two 
younger age groups are less fluent in Tabaq, which contrasts with 
the high percentage of respondents (97%) among the older genera- 
tion who claim fluency. The reason behind that may be the grow- 
ing number of members of the younger generations who were born 
outside the Tabaq area or who moved away from their homelands 
to the larger towns in the northern part of Sudan in search of work 
and education. This would then confirm what Li Wei proposed: if a 
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person moves away from the neighbourhood or area in which the 
minority language is spoken or loses contact with those who speak 
it, he or she may lose fluency in the minority language.» Note that 
the responses correlate with active and passive knowledge: the 
overwhelming majority of respondents who claim a passive knowl- 
edge in Tabaq also reported intermediate and little fluency in Tabaq. 

To sum up, members of the older generation who speak any Ta- 
baq speak the language fluently, the middle generation has varying 
fluencies in Tabaq, and the younger generation speaks Tabaq with 
little fluency only, while they speak Arabic fluently. According to 
Grenoble and Whaley,*° who try to assess the vitality of languages, 
all languages that are ranked at any level below safe tend to have 
communities which include semi speakers, i.e., not fully fluent 
speakers, who lack native proficiency; the ratio of semi speakers to 
fluent speakers varies among communities and with the level of en- 
dangerment. Given that table 15 shows the presence of large propor- 
tions of semi speakers of Tabaq, we may take this as another indica- 
tion that Tabaq is an endangered language. 


Fluent 32 97.0 31 44.9 31 19.1 15 10.5 109 
Intermediate 1 G0) ils) Ail AVL Bi BO wow ee) 
Little fe) 0.0 20 29.0 87 53.7 92 64.3 199 
total 69 162 100.0 143 


Fluent 31 70.5 91 80.5 171 91.4 158 96.3 451 
Intermediate 8 18.2 17 15.0 14 7.5 5 3.0 44 
Little 5 114 5 44 #2 1.1 1 06 13 
total 44 100.0 113 100.0 187 100.0 164 100.0 508 1 


3.5 Distribution of Tabaq speakers and Arabic monolinguals according 
to four variables 

According to Mesthrie et al.,“ language shift refers to the replace- 
ment of an indigenous language by another language, which be- 
comes the primary medium of communication and socialization. 
Language shift can be measured against a number of sociolinguistic 
parameters, such as status, demography and institutional support,” 


39 We, “Dimensions of Bilingualism,” p. 5. See also We1, “Bilingualism,” p. 38. 
40 GRENOBLE & WHALEY, Saving Languages, p. 241. 

41 MeEstTuriE et al. Introducing Sociolinguistics, p. 253. 

42 HuLseEn, Language Loss and Language Processing, p. 29. 
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and people choose to maintain or shift to other languages as their 
social relationships change.” Language shift or maintenance may 
also result from economic changes; recall that table 7 indicated that 
more than 60% of those who migrated from Tabaq did so in search 
for economic opportunities. People strive to improve their language 
proficiency, particularly their proficiency in a dominant majority 
language, in order to get a better job or earn more money.“ This sec- 
tion investigates the relative importance of different sociolinguistic 
variables, and table 16 below shows the distribution of spoken Tabaq 
against sex, age, marriage pattern, and employment. 


female 37.8 150 62.2 241 100.0 


male 103 36.0 183 64.0 286 100.0 
15-25 35 20.7 134 79.3 169 100.0 
26-40 57 29.5 136 9670.5 193 100.0 
41-60 69 57.0 52 43.0 121 100.0 
61+ 33 «75.0 11 25.0 44 100.0 
intermarriage 3 18.8 13. (81.3 16 100.0 
white collar 47 37.0 80 63.0 127 100.0 
blue collar 49 41.9 68 58.1 117 100.0 
housewife 59 47.2 66 52.8 125 100.0 
student 14 12.5 98 87.5 112 100.0 


Table 16 illustrates that language shift to becoming a monolingual 
speaker of Arabic applies equally to both sexes (female 62.2%, male 
64%). Age, by contrast, is a crucial differentiating factor: the lowest 
rates of language shift were found among those aged over 60 years 
(25%), then in the 41-60 age group (43%), then in the 26-40 age group 
(70.5%) and then among the youngest generation, 79.3%. The Tabaq 
community is characterized by endogamous marriages, i.e. less than 
5% of married Tabaq respondents lived in exogamous marriages, as 
indicated in table 8. Table 16 shows that 81.3% of respondents who 
grew up with one non-Tabaq parent speak monolingual Arabic, but 
the absolute numbers are too low to give any further generalizations. 

Table 16 also shows that many holders of both white and blue 
collar jobs are monolingual Arabic speakers. It is possible that this 
reflects the predominance of economic migration among the Tabaq 
community. The majority of Tabaq respondents migrated in search 
of better job opportunities and an improved lifestyle, and they live 
side by side with other ethnic groups in a multi-ethnic and multi- 
cultural society in their new residences, mainly in urban areas such 


43 Mitroy & Mitroy, “Linguistic Change, Social Network and Speaker Innovation,” p. 343. 
44 GIBBONS & RAMIREZ, Maintaining a Minority Language, p. 62. 
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as Khartoum, Rabak and Gadarif. Arabic is the sole medium of daily 
communication between all members of these multi-ethnic com- 
munities. And work in these areas requires knowledge of Arabic, 
regardless of the type of the job, whether it is a white or a blue-col- 
lar job. 

The majority of females are housewives. And while housewives 
tend to retain their knowledge of Tabaq to a larger degree than peo- 
ple with other occupations (47.2% of housewives knew some Tabaq), 
itis still noticeable that the majority of them have become monolin- 
gual speakers of Arabic, too. This shows the pervasiveness of Arabic 
and the fact that Arabic has intruded well into the home domain, 
and is not solely tied to paid work outside the house. 

Students recorded the greatest shift towards Arabic, that is 87.5%. 
This is not surprising, since education is available only in the major- 
ity language, and oncea child starts school, the second language will 
begin to play a major role. 


4. Conclusion 


This study has shown that language shift from Tabaq to Arabic is 
pervasive. All respondents speak Arabic. The majority (57.9%) ac- 
quired Arabic at school, but there is already a relatively large pro- 
portion (36.2%) that has acquired it at home. The spread of Arabic 
is facilitated by the fact that it is the official language and the lingua 
franca in the Sudan; it is also used as a medium of instruction at all 
levels of education. Age is the most important factor in the acquisi- 
tion of Arabic and Tabaq. Over 90% of the two younger generations 
are fluent in Arabic: see table 15. Only 38.3% of the respondents claim 
to speak Tabagq, and only 26.8% claim to be fluent speakers of Tabaq. 
Most of the Tabaq speakers are from the older generation, and only 
few young Tabaq speak Tabaq. More than 60% of the respondents 
speak Arabic monolingually. And 34% of the respondents are bilin- 
gual in Tabaq/Arabic and Arabic/Tabaq. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that this survey was conducted among the Tabaq migrants in 
northern Sudan, who mainly migrated for socio-economic and edu- 
cational purposes. It is not known how the sociolinguistic situation 
in the migrant communities compares to the sociolinguistic situa- 
tion in the Tabaq homeland. In the migrant communities, however, 
it has to be said that the Tabaq language is severely endangered, and 
is fast losing ground to Arabic. 
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Number Marking on 
Karko Nouns 


Angelika Jakobi and Ahmed Hamdan* 


1. Introduction 


Karko is a little described language’ spoken in the west of the north- 
ern Nuba Mountains of Sudan. Karko speakers refer to their lan- 
guage by the terms kadng or kaakmbéé. The latter term is a geni- 
tive noun phrase literally meaning “Karko’s language.” According 
to the co-author of this paper, who is a mother-tongue speaker of 
Karko, the Karko population amounts to about 15,000 individuals, 
most of whom are living in urban centers outside of the rural Karko 
area, e.g. in the southern Kordofan towns Dilling and Kadugli, in the 
northern Kordofan city of El-Obeid, and even in Khartoum, and Port 
Sudan. The co-author of this paper claims that the scattered Karko 
communities stick to their language and culture, in spite of their 
fragmentation. 

Karko is part of Kordofan Nubian, a group of closely related lan- 
guages which are also known as Hill Nubian (in German as Berg- 
nubisch). They represent a branch of the Nubian language fam- 
ily which, according to Claude Rilly,’ is genetically related to Nara 
in Eritrea, Ama (Nyima) in the Nuba Mountains, Tama of Darfur, 
and even the extinct Meroitic language. These languages form the 
northern subgroup of Eastern Sudanic which, in turn, is a primary 
branch of Nilo-Saharan. 

With respect to number marking, there are considerable differ- 
ences between the Nile Nubian languages and the Kordofan Nubian 
languages. In the Nile Nubian languages - i.e. Old Nubian, Nobiin, 
Dongolawi, and Kunuz (also knownas Kenzi or Kenuzi) - only plural 


We are grateful for Vincent van Gerven Oei’s and Gertrud Schneider-Blum’s helpful 

comments on previous drafts of our paper. 

1 InJaKost's ms Kordofan Nubian: A Synchronic and Diachronic Study (to appear) there is a 
grammatical sketch of Karko. 

2  RILLy, Le méroitique et sa famille linguistique. 
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suffixes are employed. According to Werner, Nobiin has four suffix- 
es, two having a low tone, -ii, -ncii, and two having a high tone, -rii 
and -gtiu (allomorph -kiiu). The noun root preceding the plural suffix 
always takes low tone(s), no matter which tone(s) the noun root has 
in the singular form? 


dirbdd /dirbad-ii “chicken/chickens” 

timbiu/umbuu-ncii “trunk of date-palm/trunks of date-palm” 
dadém/aadém-rii  “person/people” 

gor /gor-kiu “heifer / heifers” 


In the Kordofan Nubian languages, by contrast, number marking on 
nouns is much more complex. In fact, it has features characteristic 
of the system attested in many other Nilo-Saharan languages. Ac- 
cording to Dimmendaal, this system “involves a tripartite division 
between singulative, plural, and replacive marking on nouns.”4 The 
characteristics of this system are briefly illustrated in exx. 5-10 from 
Tagle, a Kordofan Nubian language spoken in the east of the north- 
ern Nuba Mountains.’ 

Singulative marking is defined as the marking of an inherently 
plural noun stem.° The marked singulative form contrasts with the 
unmarked plural form. This number marking pattern is attested on 
nouns that designate items that naturally occur in collectives, such 
as hair and beans, as seen in exx. 5 and 6. The singulative form des- 
ignates a single item out of that natural group or collective of items. 
This suggests that singulative marking has a semantic base. 


til-té / til “(a single) hair/hair” 
BkG-db / Gkd “bean /beans” 


Plural marking involves a variety of suffixes which are attached to 
an inherently singular noun stem, as already illustrated by the No- 
biin exx. 1-4. In the Kordofan Nubian languages, however, the suf- 
fixation of specific plural markers may trigger the alternation of the 
root vowel. This is shown in the Tagle ex. 8, where the plural suffix 
-1 triggers the root vowel /¢/ to be realized as [1] in the plural form. 


tn /tdn-7 “calebash bowl/calebash bowls” 
tér / tir-i “girl / girls” 


WERNER, Grammatik des Nobiin, p. 80. 

4 DimMmenpaat, “Number Marking and Noun Categorization in Nilo-Saharan Languages,” 
p. 214. 

5 The Tagle language is also considered in IBRAHIM & JaKoBI, “Attributive Modifiers in 
Taglennaa.” 

6 Dimmenpaat, “Number Marking and Noun Categorization in Nilo-Saharan Languages,” 

p. 220. 
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The replacement pattern, in turn, involves a set of paired singular 
and plural suffixes that replace each other, as attested by the suf- 
fixes -a / -iland -d/-i in exx. 9 and 10. 


{oij-a/ téjj-il “trough/troughs” 
kit-G/kit-1 “door/doors” 


The examples also illustrate that tonal alternations are involved in 
number marking on nouns. Tone as a concomitant and even sole 
number marking device is addressed in our comments on several 
tables discussed in section 4 and 5 below. However, we will not offer 
a full discussion of tone and its function in number marking. 

Apart from these formal aspects, the marking or non-marking of 
nouns for number may be semantically motivated. Whereas nouns 
designating natural collectives or pairs of items are often unmarked 
for number, nouns designating individuated items being part of 
these collectives are marked by singulatives, as illustrated in exx. 5 
and 6. Moreover, body part and kinship terms as well as diminutives 
often select specific number markers. This fact provides another 
piece of evidence of the relevance of semantics in number marking. 

A further semantic property of the typical Nilo-Saharan number 
marking system is related to the grammatical behavior of nouns de- 
noting substances and collectives.’ In Karko, as we will show in sec- 
tion 6, nouns denoting substances grammatically behave like count 
nouns. Unlike English which often does not allow the plural mark- 
ing of nouns denoting a substance (*beers, *bloods), in Karko it is 
quite possible to attach a plural suffix to such nouns. The unmarked 
counterpart, however, is either inherently singular or plural. This 
can be seen from their modifiers (e.g. demonstratives, adjectives) 
which occur in the singular or plural form, respectively. 

The aim of our paper is to provide evidence of this rich system in 
Karko, but we also intend to show how this system is complicated 
by morphophonemic alternations of the nominal roots, including 
quality and quantity changes of the root vowel and the deletion of 
root-final consonants. These alternations often result in changes of 
the syllable structure. 


2. Phonology, syllable structure, and morphophonemic 
alternations 


Before embarking on the main topic of our paper, we will provide a 
brief outline of the Karko vowel system, the syllable structure, and 


the alternations of the noun roots. These issues are relevant to un- 


7 Ibid., pp. 292f. 
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derstand the alternations encountered in the number marking sys- 
tem. 

As seen in table 1, Karko has a vowel system characterized by 
the distinction of eight vowel qualities. Except for the mid-central 
vowel /a/, which is attested as short vowel only, all other vowels ap- 
pear both short and long. That is, there is a phonological opposition 
between short and long vowels. 

When /a/ and />/ are lengthened they are both realized as [5:]. 
That is, there is a phonological opposition between the short vowels 
/a/ and />/ but the opposition between /a:/ and /3:/ is neutralized 
in favor of /5:/. 


ii, the u, Ux 


Note: In order to provide space for the tonal accents, long vowels 
are written as double vowels in the examples below, for example, jiil 
instead of ji:l, and té instead of té:. 

Unlike other Kordofan Nubian languages, Karko has a special 
type of vowel harmony system which is characterized by progres- 
sive vowel assimilation.’ Except for the diminutive plural suffix 
-néé (see section 5), syllabic suffixes employed in number marking 
have an unspecified vowel. This target (suffix) vowel assimilates all 
phonological features of the trigger (root) vowel, i.e. the suffix “cop- 
ies” the phonological features of the root vowel. This can be brief- 
ly illustrated by the plural suffix -Vnd, which is realized as [end], 
[and], or [ond], respectively, depending on the preceding root vowel, 
e.g. éb-énd “tail-pL,” 4m-and “ram-PL,” and or-6nd “head-pt.”® Al- 
though these examples appear to suggest that tone is “copied” to the 
suffix vowel, this is not the case. In fact, tone is not conceived to be 
a property of a vowel but rather a property of a syllable. Evidence 
for this is provided by lost syllables whose tones often attach to the 
previous syllable (for more details, see below). 

Karko also differs from other Kordofan Nubian languages in ad- 
mitting complex syllables, including syllables ending in two conso- 
nants. Table 2 provides an overview of the possible syllable types 
attested in monosyllabic words. They can be grouped into syllables 
8 The scope of the vowel copying system and its limits have not yet been investigated. We can, 

however, safely say that, except for the diminutive plural marker -néé, all syllabic number 

marking suffixes attest vowel copying. 
9 Abbreviations used: * - unattested; 1, 2, 3 - 1st, 2nd, 3rd person; Ar. - Arabic; C - consonant; 


IMP - imperative; oxy - object; pt - plural; sc - singular; sBy - subject; sp. - species; V - 
vowel; vn - verbal noun. 
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with a short vowel (V, VC, CV, CVC, VCC, CVCC) and corresponding 
syllables with a long vowel (Vz, ViC, CV:, CV:C, VCC, and CVv:CC). 
The syllable structures V and CV are rare; they occur in function 
words rather than in content words. 


Vv é“I (1sG sBy),” a “you (2Sc oBJ)” Table 2. 275 

VC ét “baobab-tree,” ar “container,” 6g “blood” i ho 
Pees ec A ” types 0: 

CV gd “this,” té “he, she, it (38c sB)) fon this 

CVC tér “bull,” dat “clay,” but “cat words 


VCC 5nd “husband’s sibling,” and “donkey,” tnd 
“Pennisetum millet,” sld “breast” 

Cvcc _ ténd “child,” jild “tooth,” dald “granary” 

Vi 66 “hot,” 66 “head,” Gu “hawk” 

Vic fil “body,” ééb “tail,” 4am “ram” 

CV: tii “beer,” bud “antelope,” {55 “year” 

Cvic fill “chief,” t@éj “oil,” b331 “dog” 

CVvicC _ baald “locust,” kaang “Karko language” 


Some word-initial consonants are attested with labialization, e.g. 
[tw, tw, fw, kw, dw, dw, jw, gw, nw], but they do not have phoneme 
status because they are always followed by one of the front vow- 
els, /i, e, €/, or the low central vowel /a/, as illustrated in table 3. 
This distributional restriction is also true for word-initial [w]. For 
this reason labialization is not considered to be a feature of those 
consonants but rather a characteristic of the vowels realized as [wi, 
wit, We, We!, WE, WEr, Wa, waz]. Note that the front vowels /i, e, €/ 
and the central low vowel /a/ are also attested without labialisation 


when following an initial consonant. Table 3. (C)w 
+ front vowel 


” 


wéénd “soil,” wad “in-law (wife's father, daughter’s husband) 
twan “chin” 

twé “calebash bowl.pL,” twar “frog.PL” 

Swiid “sand,” fwaad “whip” 

kwéétég “setting bones.vn,” kwééd “tree sp. (Ar. nabaq),” kwaa 
“spear” 

dwééd “cloud,” dwad “running.vN” 

dwaa “wrestling.vn” 

jwaa “duckweed” 

gwag “ant-eater” 

nwaar “run.IMP.2SG” 

nwaan “long and pointed (e.g. nose)” 

nwan “snore.vN,” nwan “cooked first milk of cow or goat,” nwéénd 
“rubbish” 
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Morphophonemic alternations of roots play an important role in 
Karko grammar. In the nominal number marking system we en- 
counter: 

1. lengthening of the root vowel in the unmarked singular or plu- 
ral forms of nouns, e.g. jil-d/jiil “toot/teeth,” @éb /éb-énd 
“tail/tails”; 

2. quality alternations of the root vowel which commonly coincide 
with quantity alternations, e.g. 55 / far “giraffe,” té / tér “girl”; 

3. loss of root-final /r/, e.g. 66 /6r-ond “head” and tii/tir “beer,” 
see table 21. 

The lengthening of the root vowel (either in the singular or plural 

form) is only attested by nouns having a morphologically unmarked 

(C)VC-shaped root. Thus in this environment the phonological op- 

position between short and long vowels is neutralized; in other 

words, the lengthening of the root-vowel of a noun is predictable.” 

Nouns that do not fulfill these conditions do not exhibit a quan- 
tity alternation of their root vowel. This is true for nouns that have 
- both in the singular and the plural form - a (C)VC-root with a short 
vowel. These nouns are assumed to have lost a syllabic suffix, e.g. 
tij / tij “maternal uncle” and ét / ét “sibling.” This assumption is sup- 
ported by the presence of falling and rising tones on these monosyl- 
labic nouns. Falling and rising tones often reflect the loss of a syl- 
labic suffix. The tone of that suffix is preserved by attaching to the 
preceding tone of the root.” 

Moreover nouns having a long root vowel both in the singu- 
lar and plural form retain this long vowel, as is attested in maa / 
maa-nd “hum of camel,” kéé-d / kéé-n “tree sp. (Ar. giddeem).” Also 
quantity alternations of the root vowel neither occur on nouns with 
a (C)VCC-shaped root, e.g. and/and-an “donkey,” dald/dald-ap 
“granary, nor on bisyllabic nouns, e.g. bagal / bagal-d “lion,” and 
kamal / kaml-an “camel.” 

As for the quality alternation of the root vowel - which commonly 
coincides with a quantity alternation - we assume that it is triggered 
by a lost syllabic suffix represented by or including a high front vow- 
el.” Due to this vowel, the root vowel is raised, that is, ee and d-— <a, 
as attested by té / tér “girl,” b351 / bal “dog,” Sl-d / 351 “breast.” 

After having provided some phonological and morphophone- 
mic background information, we will now turn to the main topic. 
1o According to HELLWIG & SCHNEIDER-BLUM, “Tabagq,” this neutralization is also attested in 

Tabaq, a language closely related to Karko. 

1. The assumption that the rising tone in the plural form of Karko ét / ét “sibling” originates 
ina lost syllabic suffix whose tone has attached to the previous tone is corroborated by the 
cognates it-a / 1t-a attested in the closely related Kwashi language. 

12 Inthe closely related Kwashi language the assumed high front vowel is realized as [i]. It is 
attested both as the plural suffix -i, e.g. b331 / bol-7 “dog” and as part of the singulative suffix 


-di, e.g. 6l-di/ 541 “breast.” It may be noticed that in this language, too, the suffix vowel [i] 
triggers the raising of the root vowel /3/ which is therefore realized as [o]. 
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We will first address singulative marking, then, in section 4, plu- 
ral marking, and in section 5 the replacement pattern. Section 6 is 
devoted to the grammatical behavior of nouns denoting substances 
and natural collectives. In section 7 we will summarize our findings 
and raise some questions to be answered in future studies. 


3. Singulative marking 


In Karko there are two singulative suffixes, -(V)t and -d, as illustrat- 
ed in tables 4 and 5, respectively. The corresponding plural forms 
are morphologically unmarked. 

Table 4 shows that the singulative suffix -(V)t has two allomorphs: 
-t is selected when following a vowel-final root, -Vt after a conso- 
nant-final root. Contrary to our expectation, the singulative form 
of “hair” is not tél-ét but rather tér-ét. So the root-final /I/ is real- 
ized as retroflex [(]. This may be due to the adoption of the retroflex 
articulation of the word-initial /t/. The noun tér-ét / téél is also ir- 
regular in respect to the uncommon alternation of the word-initial 
consonant: in the singular form there is an alveolar-retroflex /t/ but 
in the plural form there is a dental /t/. 


weé-t wee sorghum cereal 
tér-ét teél hair 
End-ét tnd Pennisetum millet 


Word-final stops are commonly unaspirated. However, the conso- 
nant of the suffix -(V)t is always realized as an aspirated voiceless 
dental stop [t"]. This aspiration reflects a lost vowel which is still 
retained in the other Kordofan Nubian languages, for instance, in 
Tagle til-té “(a single) hair.” 

As illustrated by téél in table 4 and by jl and 551 in table 5, the 
root vowels are lengthened when the root has a (C)VC-structure; in 
other words, tel ~ tel, jiland al are considered to represent the roots, 
respectively. 


jul tooth 
551 breast 


The pattern attested in table 5 is reversed in the nouns presented 
in table 7 where the nouns have an unmarked singular form and a 
plural form marked by -d. 
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Table 5. The 
singulative -d, 
plural unmarked 
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4. Plural marking 


Plural marking in Karko involves a variety of suffixes which are at- 
tached to an inherently singular noun stem. They are -(V)nd, -d, 
-(V)I, -Vr, -Vp, -Vn. 

The suffix -(V)nd has two allomorphs: -Vnd occurs on roots end- 
ing in a consonant and -nd on roots ending in a vowel. In the case of 
66 / 6r-6nd “head” we assume that or is the root, as attested in the 
plural form, and that the root-final /r/ has been deleted in the sin- 
gular form. This is a common process in the language, as illustrated 
in table 21. 

Depending on the syllable structure of the noun root, the singu- 
lar form may undergo a lengthening of the root vowel or not. In case 
of 6g and Uk, for instance, we assume that a singular suffix has been 
lost from this root. For this reason the root vowel is not lengthened. 
In case of 66 and ééb, however, we assume that the root is mono- 
syllabic having the syllable structure VC, as attested in the plural 
forms, 6r-6nd and éb-énd. Monosyllabic roots of this shape pre- 
dictably undergo vowel lengthening. 

Table 6 shows that the suffix -(V)nd is conspicuously frequent on 
body part terms, however not exclusively, as -(V)nd is also attested 
on other nouns. 


6g 6g-6nd blood 

uk ak-and fire 

66 or-dnd head 

ééb éb-énd tail 

fin Tn-Ind scorpion 

aam am-and ram 

see seé-nd udder 

sSeél sel-énd penis 

maa maa-nd hum of camel 

bitg big-ind back, upper part of - 
kalii kalii-nd door 

kalfi kalii-nd female friend of a female 


As illustrated in Table 7, the plural suffix -d occurs on nouns ending 
in the lateral /l/. Many of these nouns have a (C)VC-root and there- 
fore lengthen the root vowel in the unmarked singular form. These 
nouns also share a high-low tone pattern in the singular form anda 
(mid-)mid pattern in the plural. 
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The pattern attested in table 7 is the reversed pattern of the 
nouns presented in table 4 where -d is used as singulative marker, 
the plural being unmarked. 


iil 1l-d body 

aal al-d heart 

saal fal-d compound 
tinil tinil-d baboon 
kamal kamal-d axe 

bagal bagal-d lion 


The plural suffix -(V)I is attested on vowel-final and consonant-fi- 
nal nouns, see table 8. After vowel-final nouns the allomorph -| is 
selected, after consonant-final nouns the allomorph -VI. The suffix 
often (though not always) coincides with a mid-mid tone pattern. 
The predictable lengthening of the root-vowel is attested in the un- 
marked nouns h353j, tééj, 6€j whose basic root structure is (C)VC, as 
attested in the plural forms. 

The last item in this table attests to re-syllabification. The singu- 
lar form dSbat has a bisyllabic structure, V.CVC which changes to dbt 
having the structure VC.C when the plural suffix -VI is attached. So 
the second vowel of dbat is deleted when -VI is attached. This pat- 
tern of resyllabification is also attested in several other bisyllabic 
nouns, see table 10. 


at at-al water-pot 
ond ond-dl star 

68} ej-él milk 

[eéj taj-él oil 

hd3j haj-al forked pole 
artii arti-| sheep 

sbat obt-al wing 


The suffix -Vr shown in table 9 is attested with a low tone or a fall- 
ing tone. The preceding root has various tones but a high tone is not 
attested. 

The suffix is frequently - though not exclusively - found on nouns 
designating animals. 


kok k6Ok-6r chicken 
but but-ur cat 


Table 7, The 
plural suffix 
-d 


Table 8. The 
plural suffix 
-(V)I 


Table 9. The 
plural suffix 
-Vr 
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bag bag-ar he-goat 
kn kdn-ar snake 
kan? kSn-dr hornbill 
mand mund-dr rifle 
kud kud-ur pig 


The suffix -Vp is attested on monosyllabic and bisyllabic nouns; see 
table 10. When it attaches to bisyllabic nouns of the type CV.CVC 
and when the word-final consonant is /I/, the vowel preceding /I/ 
is deleted. For this reason the syllable structure of the stem changes 
from CV.CVC to CVC.CVC when -Vp is attached, e.g. f.kdl / fak.lan 
and kwa.dal / kwad.lap. 


ir Tr-In river 

or or-on rope 

tr tér-Ep bull 

and and-an donkey 
dald dald-an granary 
dald dald-an drum 
kamal kaml-an camel 
Sakal Sakl-ap gazelle 
badul budl-un hare 
kwadal kwadl-an cock 


The suffix -Vp is particularly frequent. It also appears on nouns bor- 
rowed from Arabic; see table 11, suggesting that this plural suffix is 
highly productive. Another suffix attested on borrowings is -Vn, see 
table 14. 


baraad baraad-an tea pot 
téyaar téyaar—-an aeroplane 
arbié arbié-ép car 

karaaf karaaf-an copybook 


The suffix -Vp is also attested on kinship terms where it is always 
realized with a falling tone, as shown in table 12. However, not all 
kinship terms take this suffix. Some singular and plural forms of 
kinship terms are solely distinguished by tonal contrast, as seen in 
table 20. 


13 As the singular form of kdf “hornbill” has a low-high-low tone pattern, we decided to 
distribute the tonal accents over the vowel and the following velar nasal. 
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The suffix -Vp assigns a distinct tone pattern to the plural form 
of a noun, i.e. a mid tone is assigned to the root while the suffix -Vp 
has a falling tone. The suffix -Vp has an allomorph -Vn which is se- 
lected when the preceding consonant is a palatal nasal, as attested 
in an-dan. Probably, the selection of the allomorph -Vn is motivated 
by dissimilation, that is, to avoid the sequence of two palatal nasals 
in one word. Alternatively, the suffix -an may be conceived of as a 
realization of -Vn in table 13. 


5 51-5p wife’s mother and her female 
relatives 

at at-an grandchild 

am am-an grandmother 

an an-an father’s sister 

én En-ép mother 

fag fag-an father 

kér kér-€n brother-in-law 

kéd kéd-én4 sister's son 

wad wad-an wife's father 

5nd 5nd-5p husband's sibling 


Table 13 shows nouns taking the plural suffix -Vn. Except for ar-an, 
the marked plural forms are attested with low tones. 


ar ar-an container made from cow dung 
fut fut-tn parcel, something wrapped up 
kar kar-an shield 

tuld tuld-tn ostrich 

kald kald-an vulture 

bald bald-an stranger 


Apart from -Vp, the plural suffix -(V)n is attested on nouns bor- 
rowed from Arabic. 


kit kit-in book 
seénée Jseenée-n tray 


14 The noun kéd / kéd-€p is also attested with the replacement pattern, ké-d / ké-n, with the 
suffixes -d and -n replacing each other. 
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Table 13. The 
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Table 14. The 
plural suffix -Vn 
on borrowed 
nouns 
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each other 


Table 16. Singular 
-(V)t and plural 
-(V)I replacing 
each other 


Table 17. Singular 
-(V)t and plural 
-(V)r replacing 
each other 
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5. The replacement pattern 


The replacement pattern in Karko is not restricted to singular and 
plural suffixes replacing each other. It is also realized by tonal con- 
trast, for which see table 20, and by root vowel alternations, for 
which see tables 21 and 22. 

The suffix -(V)t has already been introduced in table 4 where it 
is employed as a singulative marker on a few nouns whose plural 
forms are unmarked for number. In tables 15-17, -(V)t is found to be 
additionally used as a singular (rather than singulative) marker ina 
replacement pattern. 

Table 15 provides examples of the replacement pattern in which 
the suffix -(V)t is used to mark the singular while the plural is 
marked by -(V)n. This pattern coincides with the alternation of the 
root vowel quality in nd-t /n3-n “horn.” 


é-t é-n baobab-tree 
na-t n5-n horn 

da-t da-n water-melon 
ké-t ké-n garment, cloth 
fet fé-n cucumber 

ka-t ka-n field 

méé-t méé-n tree sp. 

am-at am-an moon, month 


In Table 16, -(V)t is replaced by the suffix -(V)I. 


se-t se-l rib 

jé-t je-l cowry shell 

ka-t ka-l eye 

ga-t ga-l kind of tree 

méé-t méé-| adult circumcised man 
wii-t wii-l charcoal 

kwaa-t kwee-I egg 

kam-at kam-al guinea-fowl 


Table 17 illustrates a few nouns attesting the suffixes -(V)t and -(V)r 
in the replacement pattern. 


ko-t ko-r man 
k6-t ko-r heifer, young cow 
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gi-t gi-r tree sp. (Ar. himmeed) 
kwa-t kwa-r shoe 
kwa-t kwa-r pebble 


The -(V)d and -(V)n suffixes are frequently attested, as seen in table 
18. Due to the fact that the replacement pattern is realized by pairs 
of singular and plural suffixes, the nouns do not provide evidence of 
predictable vowel root lengthening since this occurs only on mor- 
phologically unmarked nouns. 


fi-d i-n person 

bé-d bé-n co-wife, wife’s brother’s wife 
ké-d ké-n sister’s son 

ar-ad ar-an Acacia sp. (Ar. haraaza) 
Sb-dd db-dn tree sp. (Ar. ushar) 

ég-éd ég-én tree sp. 

kéé-d kéé-n tree sp. (Ar. giddeem) 

kweé-d kweé-n tree sp. (Ar. nabaq) 

kwéeé-d kwéé-n bone 


In table 19 the number marking patterns of kul-d/ kdl “mountain,” 
jal-d/jal “tongue” and bigit /big “worm” look like a singulative 
marking with an unmarked plural form. However, if the plural were 
unmarked we would expect a noun root of the syllable structure 
CVC to have a long vowel, as explained in section 2. Since the vowels 
of kdl, jal, and big are short, these forms rather suggest a lost plural 
suffix. This assumption is corroborated by the falling (i.e. high-low) 
tone - at least on kil and jal - that suggests that the low tone of the 
suffix has attached to the tone of the root. 

Because of the lost plural suffix, the number markers on these 
nouns are assumed to reflect the replacement pattern -d/@ and 
-(V)t/@. 


kul-d kdl mountain 
jal-d jal tongue 
big-it big worm 


There are a few nouns attesting the replacement pattern only by 
means of tonal contrast; see table 20. Since this specific number 
marking device is restricted to kinship terms it provides another 
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Table 18. Singular 
-(V)d and plural 
-(V)n replacing 
each other 


Table 18. -q/@ 
and -(V)t/@ 
replacing each 
other 


Table 20. 
Tonal 
contrast 
284 distinguish- 
ing singular 
and plural 
forms of 
kinship 
terms 


Table 21. Vowel 
quantity 
alternations 


Table 22. Vowel 
quality 
alternations 
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piece of evidence supporting the assumption that the selection of 
number markers has a semantic base. 


at ét sibling 

ti ti maternal uncle 

éd &d in-law (husband’s relative) 
agat agat grandfather 


Table 21 provides examples illustrating another variant of the re- 
placement pattern. There is an alternation of noun roots with a long 
vowel in the singular and a short vowel in the plural. Nouns whose 
roots end in /r/ delete this consonant in the singular form, as seen 
intii/tir, and several other examples. Additionally the quality of the 
root vowel may alternate, as seen in té /tér and f55/ far. The vowel 
alternations follow fixed patterns, ¢ —e and 9 —a, and are triggered 
by a lost -i suffix marking the plural forms.® 


aa dr hawk 

téé ter girl 

tii tir beer 

hit hiré owl 

tad tar stump of tree 
ipy) far giraffe 

d55 dar skin 

h355 hor tree 

bi bur antelope 

kool kdl well 

k35l kal house 

ful fil chief 

b331 bsl dog 

k53l kal stick 

kaal kal porridge (Ar. Sasiida) 
twaa twar frog 


twaa twéé calabash bowl 
kwaa kweé spear 


Finally, the replacement pattern is also attested by the diminutive 
15 See fn. 11. 


16 As the tone pattern of hir pt is low-high-low, we decided to distribute the tonal accents both 
over the vowel and the final r. 
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suffixes -nd /-néé. In contrast to the other number marking suf- 
fixes that are immediately attached to the noun root, the diminutive 
suffixes are attached to the noun stem which may be extended by 
a number marking suffix. Thus diminutive forms are often doubly 
marked for number. 

The diminutive suffixes may trigger morphological and tonal al- 285 
ternations of the root. The suffix -nd is apparently associated witha 
high tone which raises the tone of the stem, as can be seen in all sin- 
gular forms presented in Table 23. Moreover, when -nd is attached 
to the stem, the singular suffix -t is deleted, and the root vowel, in 
turn, is extended in compensation for the deleted -t, as illustrated 
by ko-t-nd— kd6-nd. When -nd is attached to root-final /|/ this 
consonant is fused with the suffix -nd and realized as [Id], see b33I- 
nd — b35Id. The diminutive plural suffix is always realized as [é:], ie. 
with a long vowel and a high-low tone pattern. It is not affected by 
vowel copying like other syllabic number marking suffixes. 

The diminutive designates small sized objects or young beings 
and objects. The question of whether it may also be used to ex- 
press endearment or even lack of respect, as attested in Tabaq and 
Midob,” requires further research. 


Table 23. The 


ko-t-nd—kod6-nd k6-r-néé — kor-née 


boy, lit. young/small man ae 
aN ae x pax x zx : suliixes, singular 
té-nd — téé-nd tér-néé—tér-néé — young/small girl ond audi 
b3dI-nd — b3sId bal-néé—bal-néé young/small dog -néé 


h35-nd—h55-nd ~—shdr-née—hdr-néé young/small tree 


6. Grammatical behavior of nouns denoting substances and 
collectives 


In contrast to [-countable] mass nouns in English and other Euro- 
pean languages, in many Nilo-Saharan languages such nouns gram- 
matically behave like [+countable] nouns, as they can take plural 
suffixes.® Karko is not an exception, as attested by two examples, 
6g / 6g-6nd “blood” and tééj / taj-€l “oil.” 


6g-6nd _tiina ifatst3 11 
blood-pPL 3PL.GEN be.different.3PL 

“Their blood [groups] are different” 

(lit. “Their bloods are different”) 


17 See BAsHiR’s and Ismalt’s papers in this volume. 
18 DIMMENDAAL, “Number Marking and Noun Categorization in Nilo-Saharan Languages,” 
p. 223. 
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Table 24. 
Inherently singular 
nouns 


Table 25. 
Inherently plural 
nouns 


Table 26. Count 
nouns without a 
morphologically 
marked number 
distinction 
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téj-él kaaj-ag a kwal-ar 
oil-pL how.many-acc 2sc have-prs.2sc 
“How many [kinds of] oil do you have?” 
(lit. “How many oils do you have?”) 


The morphologically unmarked member of such nouns denot- 
ing liquids and substances is either inherently singular or plural. 
The inherent number of such a noun can be identified by means 
of a modifier which appears in its singular or plural form, respec- 
tively. For the purpose of illustration we have chosen the modifiers 
buu /buu “strong, hard,” fir/ fir “grey, dirty,” and 66 /waa “hot.” It 
turns out that the Karko nouns “clay,” “soil,” “food,” “sand,” and “oil” 
are inherently singular because they select modifiers having a sin- 
gular form. 


dat buu hard clay 
wéend fir grey soil 
kam 66 hot food 
Swiid 66 hot sand 
tééj 66 hot oil 


By contrast, the Karko nouns “water,” “milk,” “madiida (a local 
drink),” and “Pennisetum millet” are inherently plural since they 
take modifiers having a plural form. 


at fir dirty water 

ééj waa hot milk 

k5r waa hot madiida drink 

End waa hot Pennisetum millet 


As for Karko count nouns, not all have distinct singular and plural 
forms. Some examples of count nouns without a morphologically 
marked number distinction are listed in table 26. 


it louse/lice 

al leaf/leaves 
af hand/hands 
ip) year/years 
tom bee/bees 
téé cow/cows 


twaa black ant/black ants 
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twar termite /termites 


With these count nouns the distinction of singular and plural num- 
ber is expressed by means of modifiers like g5 “this” and gér “these,” 
for example, g3 it “this louse” and ger it “these lice.” Semantically, 
these nouns refer to items which commonly exist in natural collec- 
tives, as attested by téé “cow/cows,” terms for insects, paired body 
parts such as af “hand/hands,” and series such as J35 “year/years.” 
Even the absence of number markers on these nouns confirms the 
relevance of semantics in the marking or - for that matter - non- 
marking of number. 


7. Conclusions 


Number marking on Karko nouns is extremely rich and complex. 
Apart from the tripartite system involving singulative suffixes, plu- 
ral suffixes, and a replacement pattern, which is typical of many Ni- 
lo-Saharan languages,” number may be solely marked by one of the 
following devices: tonal contrast and morphophonemic alternations 
of the root vowel in respect to quantity and quality. Combinations of 
these devices are also attested. 

For some of the number marking patterns it is easy to find many 
examples, but for other patterns only very few examples have been 
found. Apparently the most frequent suffix is the plural marker 
-Vn. The fact that it is also used on borrowed nouns suggests that 
itis a highly productive suffix that may be used for an open class of 
nouns. Another productive plural suffix is -Vn. Our sample of bor- 
rowings is probably too small to make a more definite statement on 
the possible use of other number markers. 

The selection of specific number markers is often semantically 
motivated. This is particularly true for singulative markers which 
designate single items belonging to natural collectives or paired 
items, such as “teeth” and “breasts.” Also kinship and body part 
terms tend to select specific number suffixes, although these suf- 
fixes may also be used on other nouns. Diminutives are another 
semantically defined group of nouns that select a specific pair of 
singular and plural suffixes. Moreover, nouns designating natural 
collectives are often found to be unmarked for number, as seen in 
tables 4, 5, and 26. The interplay between the semantic grouping of 
nouns and their formal marking may be conceived of as a linguistic 
device for noun classification. 


19 DiImMENDAAL, “Number Marking and Noun Categorization in Nilo-Saharan Languages,” 
p. 214. 
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The function of tone in number marking on nouns has not been 
investigated in detail. However, our data show that certain tone pat- 
terns re-occur and that singular and plural forms can even be solely 
marked by tonal contrast. So the relevance of tone in number mark- 
ing is apparent, but it still requires a more refined study in the con- 
text of a general investigation on tone in Karko grammar. 

Our paper is only a preliminary study of number marking on 
nouns. One of the questions not yet addressed is how numerals 
that are used as modifiers on noun phrases interact with number 
marking on the head noun. In a recent comparative study on noun 
phrases in the Nubian languages, Suzan Alamin has found “[w]hen 
the numeral refers to several entities the head noun is not marked 
for plural.”*° Is this true for Karko, too? 

Another question is whether number marking on nouns inter- 
acts with verbal number marking, also known as pluractional mark- 
ing. These questions provide some suggestions for future research. 


20 ALAMIN, “Noun Phrase Constructions in Nubian Languages,” p. 213. 
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Grzegorz Ochata and Giovanni Ruffini 


This article collects all comments on and proposed corrections to 
published texts from medieval Nubia. We intend this to be a con- 
tinuous publication, with revisions made as appropriate. New ver- 
sions will be indicated by date of publication. We invite email from 
anyone wishing to contribute to this list. Texts are organized by 
their number in the Database of Medieval Nubian Texts (available on- 
line at www.dbmnt.uw.edu.pl) and bibliographical citations follow 
the standards published in “A Guide to the Texts of Medieval Nubia’ 
(available online at www.MedievalNubia.info). 
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> DBMNT 4 
Date: I. Khartoum Greek 5 - 27 October 1102; CSCN, table 11 on p. 71 - 
26 October 1102. 


>» DBMNT5 
Date: I. Khartoum Greek 6 - 18 February 1159; CSCN, table 11 on p. 71 - 
17 February 1159. 


> DBMNT 13 
Date: I. Khartoum Greek 19 - 5 September 1083; CSCN, table 11 on p. 71 - 
5 September 1093 (note, however, that due to an editorial error, the 
two dates are misplaced in the table). 


> DBMNT 15 
Date: I. Khartoum Greek 21 - 10 December 883; CSCN, table 11 on p. 71 
- 14 December 883. 


Ocuaza, Grzegorz, and Giovanni RuFFini. “Nubian Berichtigungliste (1).” Dotawo 2 
(2015): pp. 291-303. 
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DBMNT 62 

Provenance: wrongly labeled as from el-Kurru in CSCN, table 3 on p. 
14, table 8a on p. 47, table 10b on p. 63, table 13a on p. 83 (see also map 
10N p. 21, map 2 on p. 51); in fact from el-Koro (I. Khartoum Copt. 119 
and DBMNT). 


DBMNT 66 
Il. 13-14: I. Varsovie 100 - yy|[vi O@S] y’; CSCN, n. 610n p. 241 - or 
un|[vdc 069] y’. 


DBMNT 67 
Date: I. Varsovie 101 - 1July - 28 August 707; CSCN, table 11 on p. 71 - 
1 May or 1 July - 29 August 707. 


DBMNT 70 

1. 16: I. Varsovie 106 - éni 8(2) X(ptato)b tod; CSCN, p. 192 - 
ém8(epias) X(ptoto)b od (the word ém8(eptac) is mistakenly 
printed without brackets, however). 


DBMNT 73 

Date: I. Varsovie 109 - 21 February 1173; CSCN, table 11 on p. 71 - 
21 March 1173 (correctly already in Bagnall - Worp 1986, p. 352 
[no. 7]). 


DBMNT 75 

ll. 8-9: I. Varsovie 113 - tod Kéopov étn | EEanioytAta Staxdotao, amd 
émidepas X(ptato)v to; CSCN, p. 196 - tod Kdcpov ety | EEanioyidra 
Staxdoia o<a> dnd émiSepias X(ptoto)d wo<a>. 


DBMNT 78 
Il. 5-6: I. Lefebvre 636 - ti [.. .] low cou ev[..... ] woAttoot (thus 
also de Ricci 1909, p. 157); SB V 8728 - tiv S[ovA] q[v] | ow cov év 
[..... ] x6Aroot (thus also I. Faras Copt., p. 205); I. Tib. 8 - thy §[... .] 
t|otv cou évt[....] x6Amoot; van der Vliet 2007, p. 186 - THN SA” [1] 
anicine ey ‘7 emmc[k en] KOATIOCI. 

Il. 18-20: I. Lefebvre 636 - thy § SovA(nv) G(ov) | tayne 
ettia(xomtov) Tayweac Yutt | tacoywv yn9 Tayweac (thus also 
de Ricci 1909, p. 159); SB V 8728 - tiv SovA(nv) o(ov) | Tarp, 
émiok(drov). Taxwpas Sutt | tacoywv yn9 Taywpeas (thus also 
I. Faras Copt., p. 205); I. Tib. 8 - th § SodA(ov) a(ov) | Tayrp 
énttox(orov) Hay@pacs Iu tt | Tacoywv yr9 Mayapac; van der Vliet 
2007, p. 186 - THN A” AOYAC|TA MHP émic 6% Tax@pac ey rT? TTITa ¢ 
EXON XO TAX@MPac. 
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> DBMNT 79 
1. 23: I. Faras Greek 11 - dnd pap(tbpwv) w[.]¢, “ere des Martyrs 847” 
(see also I. Tib. 7); correctly already in Griffith 1926, p. 85 - dm 
yap(tbpwv) w9Z, “from the martyrs 897” (see also Monneret de Vil- 
lard 1935-57/I, p. 196; cf. Bagnall - Worp 1986, p. 352 [no. 8]). 
Date: I. Faras Greek 11 - inscription is dated to ap 1181 in the head- 293 
ing, but the translation prints am 847, which is ap 1131 (a printing 
error?); correctly already in Griffith 1926, p. 85, where am 897 is 
reckoned to ap 1181 (cf. Bagnall - Worp 1986, p. 352 [no. 8]). 


> DBMNT 80 
Il. 11-12: I. Faras Greek 12 - Papyo|bS1 ¢C; CSCN, table 35h, on p. 232 - 
®Pappo|09 x (full transcription in DBMNT). 


> DBMNT 85 
ll. 5-6 - I. Faras Copt., p.125- if mq... . |.qzomu, untranslated; van der 
Vliet 1999a, pp. 141-142 - f ungrooy | nzown, “priest of (the church 
of) the Four Living Creatures.” 


> DBMNT 89 

Provenance: incorrectly labelled as from Maharraqa in SBKopt. 1719. 
Il. 15-16: Sayce 1898, p. 111 - ncoy | + KB + HneBOT 

ertpantoalo“KXT “1c emo (sic); Maspero [G.] 1903, p. 163 - Noy | 
+ &B + MneBoT erm ano Al‘o*KAN T’s ETH hot (reprinted in I. Faras 
Copt., p.. 77, and SBKopt. I 719); CSCN, table 10a on p. 60, with n. 52 on 
p. 61- coy + KB + HeBoT erm arto Alo“KANT’s ern ow (cf. CSCN, 
table 10b on p. 62, and pp. 64-65, for the use of the preposition ént in 
the dating formulae in Nubia). 


> DBMNT 91 
Date: Weissbrodt 1905/6, p. 6 (no. 4), I. Lefebvre 564, de Ricci 1909, 
pp. 154-161 (no. 4), and I. Tib. 9 - aD 1157; CSCN, table 11 on p. 71 - 27 
December 1156. 


> DBMNT 122 
Date: I. Mina 25 - aD 867; CSCN, table 11 on p. 71 - 26 August 867. 


>» DBMNT 153 
1. 6: I. Mina 61 - nainoc; CSCN, table 36b on p. 242 - uinoc. 


> DBMNT 170 
Il. 1-2: I. Mina 80 - [Jye atoxvunt[ianoc] | yoa; CSCN, table 10a on 
p. 61, with n. 53, table 10b, p. 63 - eryc arlo A1loKANT[IaNoc] | Yoa (cf. 
CSCN, table 10b, p. 63). 
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DBMNT 174 
1. 11: I. Mina 88 - [---]w@ r; van der Vliet 2011a, pp. 214-215 [ba] r. 

Date: I. Mina 88 - aD 859; CSCN, table 11 on p. 71 - 30 September 
858. 


DBMNT 178 
b, Il. 9-10: I. Mina 92 - coy xoyT le or nna), o1,, “le vingtiéme(?) 
jour de ...”; Till 1948, p. 358 - coy xoyTaqrTe unelleBoT NUGIP 10; 
CSCN, n. 25 on pp. 230-231 - coy xoyTayTe MnelleBOT NMG)IP ET KA, 
“day twenty-four of this month of Mecheir, which is 24” (CSCN 
notes the proposition by Jacques van der Vliet who retains Till’s 
interpretation of the date but reads xz at the end of the line). 

Date: Till 1948, p. 358 - AD 802/3; CSCN, n. 25 on pp. 230-231 - no 
annual date (CSCN notes the proposition by Jacques van der Vliet to 
date the inscription to aD 810/11). 


DBMNT 316 
Il. 8-9: I. Mina 236 - erpad[. Jew | [ ]oue, “écrit le ... 512 (?)”; CSCN, n. 
44 0n p. 237 - either erpad[x] en | [Mum ene] 16 or erpad[n] en | [Mant 
emi ¢ or erpad[t] ent | [Mun aw] ¢ (after Jacques van der Vliet’s 
suggestion; cf. also table 36b on p. 242, with n. 71). 

Date: I. Mina 236 - aD 795/6; CSCN, n. 44 on p. 237 - no annual 
date. 


DBMNT 391 
Date: I. Mina 313 and I. Pern. 20 - AD 907; Ochata 2009, pp. 138-140 - 
18 June 906 (cf. CSCN, pp. 146-147). 


DBMNT 392 
Date: I. Mina 314 - AD 907; SBKopt. II 1210 - 4 July 907; Ochala 2009, 
pp. 138-140 - 4 July 906 or 4 July 907 (cf. Grumel 1965, pp. 89-90 
[no. 9], and CSCN, pp. 146-147). 


DBMNT 393 
Date: I. Mina 315 - AD 907; Ochata 2009, pp. 138-140 - 30 June 906 
or 30 June 907 (cf. Grumel 1965, pp. 89-90 [no. 9], and CSCN, pp. 
146-147). 


DBMNT 396 
Date: I. Mina 318 - AD 955; CSCN, table 11 on p. 71 - 16 December 954. 


DBMNT 397 
Date: I. Mina 319 - AD 987; CSCN, table 11 on p. 71 - 25 July 987. 
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DBMNT 398 

Il. 8-9: I. Mina 320 - uneiewBarr | acne xi (sic) YyxH; Ochata 2009, 
PP. 140-141 - unciewsarr | mane x ityxu (where iYyxu is an error for 
tYyxu; cf. CSCN, pp. 147-148). 

ll. 16-17: I. Sak. 221 - capareinoc | 11; I. Mina 320 - capareinoc | Tc 
(corrected to capareinoc | To in the apparatus); Till 1948, p. 358 - 
capareinoc | Te (cf. Ochata 2009, pp. 140-141, and CSCN, pp. 147-149). 

Date: I. Mina 320 - AD 923; Ochala 2009, pp. 140-141 - 14 June 918 
or 14 June 923 (cf. CSCN, pp. 147-149) 


DBMNT 400 

Date: I. Louvre 114 (latest edition) - 23 June 708; CSCN, table 11 on 
p. 71 - 23 June 707 (correctly already in I. Lefebvre 656 and I. Tib. 27; 
cf. Grumel 1965, p. 96 [no. 15]). 


DBMNT 403 
1. 6: Crowfoot 1927, p. 228, SB V 7428, Monneret de Villard 1935-57/I, 
p. 244, and I. Tib. 5 - amd wooyou cute; Grumel 1965, pp. 93-94 (no. 
12) - dd Kdopou cpt (cf. CSCN, pp. 195-196). 

Date: Crowfoot 1927, p. 228, SB V 7428, Monneret de Villard 
1935-57/I, p. 244, and I. Tib. 5 - AD 858; Grumel 1965, pp. 93-94 (no. 
12) - 6 December 857 (cf. CSCN, pp. 195-196). 


DBMNT 405 


ll. 16-17: I. Firth, p. 45 (grave 79) - ev pnvi tavvt | x v8/ ty 9; CSCN, n. 


740n p. 244 - év un(vi) Tauvt | x ivS/1(Ktiovos) t qe. Note, however, 
that in table 18 on p. 112, the abbreviation for indiction is indexed 
under ina, thus the correct transcription should be év pn(vi) Tavs | 
kK ivd(Kktiovos) t qe (for which see DBMNT). 


DBMNT 425 
1. 3: L. Firth, p. 47 (grave 397) - py[vt]; CSCN, n. 66 on p. 241 - or 
pn [vdc]. 


DBMNT 429 
1. 3: 1. Firth, p. 48 (grave 486 [1]) - [nuvi]; CSCN, n. 66 on p. 241 - or 
ulnvdc]. 


DBMNT 431 
1. 13: I. Tib. 18 - yn(vos); CSCN, n. 63 on p. 241 - py[vdc] Xoiax x9 or 
un[vi]. 
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DBMNT 442 

ll. 2-3: I. Firth, p. 49 (grave 907) - p[nvt] | pawert x(a) wS/71y; 
CSCN, n. 73 on p. 243 - pn‘ (vi) [or pn7(vds)] | Bawa ic 
iv8/t(xtiovos) ty. Note, however, that in table 18 on p. 112, the abbre- 
viation for indiction is indexed under n./, thus the correct tran- 
scription should be p‘y7(vi) [or py7(vds)] | Bawa is ivd (intiovos) 
iy (for which see DBMNT). 


DBMNT 450 

ll. 3-4: I. Firth, p. 48 (grave 486 [2]) - ev priv | mavwvi w/_; CSCN, n. 
72. on p. 243 - £y(oden) wnv(i) [or pnv(ds)] | Maven iv8//(uctiovos) .. 
Note, however, that in table 18 on p. 112, the abbreviation for indic- 
tion is rendered as na//, thus the correct transcription should be 
éy(pdepn) pnv(i) [or pyv(ds)] | Tavwvi ¢ (i) v8 (intiovos) ¢ (for which 
see DBMNT). 


DBMNT 490 

Date: I. Lefebvre 645 and I. Tib. 21 - AD 775; CSCN, table 11 on p. 71 - 
25 June 775 (note that CSCN mistakenly gives the year 755 in the 
column “Date in edition”). 


DBMNT 491 
Date: I. Lefebvre 647, I. Tib. 22 - AD 913; Grumel 1965, p. 89 (no. 5) - 
18 March 904; SBKopt. 1734 - 18 March 913; Ochata 2009, pp. 141-144 
-18 March 904 or 18 March 913 (cf. CSCN, pp. 149-150). 


DBMNT 499 
Date: I. Lefebvre 661 and I. Tib. 43 - AD 699; CSCN, table 11 on p. 71- 2 
June 699. 


DBMNT 502 

ll. 6-7 & 18-19: I. Tib. 12 (and previous editors) - nané Xivé|9y 
Tooovve; Bagnall - Lajtar 1994, pp. 11-12 - Hanaowe | Iny(atnp) 
Tooolve. 

Il. 21-23: I. Tib. 12 - dd papt(bpwy) | 9E, ce Evi 9, Xot(a)« 
o[G]t(e)p, dvartavaoo | [kai tov] yp&pova (after I. Lefebvre 664); 
Robert 1936 - amd papt(bpwv) | —: ceMévi 9’ Xou(d)u - 1(d)t(E)p, 
évaravao(v) | OTAYONA; Lajtar 1993b, p. 102 - dd Mapt(vowv) 
| (SE, ceMévi 19, Xot(a)k mp(w)t(n). dvartavoo(v). | oB apona (cf. 
Bagnall - Worp 1980, p. 18 [no. 60]). 

Date: I. Lefebvre 664 - AM 49 = AD 334? (in commentary AD 644, 
citing Dumont - Homolle 1892, p. 586); I. Tib. 12 - aD 644? (after 
I. Lefebvre 664); Weissbrodt 1905/6, pp. 22-24 - AM 960 = AD 12.44 (cf. 
Bagnall - Worp 1986, p. 353 [no. 11]); de Ricci 1909, p. 161 - AM 960 = 
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December 1243; Lajtar 1993b, pp. 101-104 - 27 November 1243; CSCN, 
table 11 on p. 71 - 28 November 1243. 


DBMNT 503 
Date: I. Tib. 23 (latest edition) - ap 766; Bagnall - Worp 1981, p. 53 
(no. 99) - 1 March 764 or 766 (cf. CSCN, table 11 on p. 72; cf. p. 117, 297 


where a typo occurs in the Diocletianic date [764 instead of 766]). 


DBMNT 512 
Il. 21-22: Oates 1963, p. 166 - mannn iz, “Payni17” (repeated in Trigger 
1967, p. 20); CSCN, table 11 on p. 72, with n. 73 - mannu *z, “Payni 7.” 

1. 22: Oates 1963, pp. 165-166 - Kc e1punic (interperted as a lunar 
date in the commentary); Grumel 1965, pp. 87-88 (no. 6) - xe (= Kat) 
eipunic, for a pax-fromula. 

Date: Oates 1963, p.170 - Pauni 17, AM 748 = 10 June 1032; Grumel 
1965, pp. 87-88 (no. 6) - Pauni 17, AM 748 = 11 June 1032; CSCN, table 
110n p. 72 - Payni 7, AM 748 = 1June 1032. 


DBMNT 514 

Date: Save-Séderbergh 1981, pp. 54-55 - AD 978; correctly in Holtho- 
er - Salonen - Ziliacus 1964, pp. 12-13 - 18 September - 16 October 
977 (cf. CSCN, table 24 on p. 170). 


DBMNT 517 
ll. 8-9: Richter (S.) 2002, p. 166 - ere | coy xoymTcamye NTwMBE 1 Z, 
“am 27. Tobe, I(ndiktionsjahr) 7” (as all previous editors); Ochata 
2011b, p. 220 - coy xoywWTcaaye NTwBE KZ, “day twenty-seven of (the 
month of) Tybi, 27.” 

Date: various annual dates were proposed; for a review, see Rich- 
ter 2002, pp. 168-170. Ochata 2011, pp. 220-223, proves that there is 
no annual date in the inscription. 


DBMNT 519 
1. 1: Elanskaia 1977, p. 273 - [mat] vet & X(o1oT0)d T[yC], “on the ist 
(day of the month of) Payni, (from the Incarnation) of Christ (in 
the year) 9[31]” (trans. from Russian - G.O.); CSCN, pp. 192-193 - [---] 
eta X(op1oT0)d T[y~ ---], “[from the] Incarnation of Christ 9[31]” 
(cf. CSCN, table 29b on p. 191), where [---]e1a can be reconstructed 
as [émSyyleia (for émSepiq) or [napovo]eia (for mapovoeia) or 
[érupavjeta or [yevedA]eia (for yeve9Aia). 

1. 2: Elanskaia 1977, p. 273 - domév[Ge1?]; CSCN, n. 23 on p. 193 
- dnd ttev[---] (following a suggestion of Adam Lajtar), as a designa- 
tion of as yet unidentified dating element. 
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Date: Elanaskaia 1977, p. 275 - AD 939; CSCN, table 11 on p. 72 - 
29 August 938 to 29 August 939. 


DBMNT 523 

Date: Simpson 1964, pp. 21-22, Trigger 1967, p. 14, Simpson 1967, pp. 
181-183, SBKopt. I 460 - AD 921; CSCN, table 11 on p. 72 - 17 November 
920. 


DBMNT 533 
Date: Kortenbeutel 1938, pp. 61-64, SB V 8763, and I. Tib. 10 - AD 1157; 
CSCN, table 11 on p. 72 - 26 July 1157. 


DBMNT 537 
Date: Monneret de Villard 1935-57/I, p. 26 - AD 803; CSCN, table 11 on 
p. 72 - 10 September 802. 


DBMNT 548 

IL. 5-8: Monneret de Villard 1935-57/I, p. 548 - negooy NTacHToN | 
uMoc NeTHaTO | NOOY @*‘o’uNT | 4 TaAd@ono; CSCN, n. 32 on p. 233 - 
mlegooy NTaCcHTON | MMOc NeTHY Te | NCcoY ao” MNT | MTTAGONC. 


DBMNT 551 
ll. 5-7: Cramer 1938, p. 20 - raxa@nc na | ¢ capaky(!) |. Tos (repeated 
in SBKopt. IV 1990); Ochata 20009, p. 146 - maxa@n ¢ INA | ¢ CapaKy | 
vac. T2¢ (cf. CSCN, p. 153). 

Date: Cramer 1938, p. 20, and SBKopt. IV 1990 - AD 986/7; Ochata 
2.009, p. 146 - 1 May 977 (cf. CSCN, p. 153). 


DBMNT 552 
Il. 6-8: Cramer 1939, p. 21 - amiap(!) A1oKd 1c xltH(B?) capaknoc(!) | 
tou(B?), “nach Diokletian 16 (+) 688 (oder 682), im Jahre der Saraz- 
enen 378 (oder 372)”; SBKopt. IV 1991 - an@(!) AtoKd 1c x|Tt4 CAPAKNOC 
(sic) | top; Ochata 2009, pp. 145-146 - an@ AloKAlc xT Capaknoc TL] 
u, “(in the year) from Diocletian 688, (in the year) from the Saracens 
3[.]8” (cf. CSCN, pp. 65, 151). Note that CSBE’, n. 81 on p. 80, suggests 
to read 128 (362) as the final numeral. 

1. 10: Cramer 1938, p. 21 - ere (repeated in SBKopt. IV 1991); 
Ochata 2009, pp. 145-146 - ene 1, “Epeiph 10” (cf. CSCN, p. 151). 

Date: Cramer 1939, p. 21 - AD 988 or 982; CSBE’, p. 80, with n. 81 - 
AD 972; SBKopt. IV 1991 - AD 982/3; Ochata 2009, pp. 145-146 - 4 July 
972 (cf. CSCN, pp. 151-152). 
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DBMNT 553 
1. 8: Cramer 1938, p. 21 - capaxin ‘oc’ To(r)?; Ochata 2009, p. 145 - 
capakinoc To (cf. CSCN, p. 151). 

Date: Cramer 1938, p. 21, SBKopt. IV 1992 - aD 983/4; Ochata 2009, 
p- 145 - 17 July 980 - 6 July 981 (cf. CSCN, pp. 151-152). 


DBMNT 554 
Date: I. Lefebvre 631 and Griffith 1913, p. 63 (no. 8) - AD 1049; CSCN, 
table 11 on p. 72 - 6 September 1048. 


DBMNT 558 
Editions: van Gerven Oei 2011 - new edition with translation and 
commentary. 

1.5: van Gerven Oei 2011, p. 236 - OMOGEARAO 
MoyAoyTakkenna{na}, “he is led to being counted out (?)”; P. QIIV 
95, |. 4, commentary ad loc. - “he is led to his reckoning.” 


DBMNT 569 

Date: Richter 2013, p. 142 - Phaophi 7, 14, 21, or 28 (= 4, 11, 18, or 

25 October); CSCN, table 11 on p. 72 - 5, 12, 19, or 26 October (= Phao- 
phi 8, 15, 22, or 29). 


DBMNT 570 
Date: Smith 1962, pp. 6-8 - AD 712; CSCN, p. 117 - 31 March 711 or 
31 March 712. 


DBMNT 574 
Date: RCEA VII 2765 - 1-17 November 1088; CSCN, table 24 on p. 170 - 
29 October - 7 November 1088. 


DBMNT 575 
Date: RCEA VIII 2862 - 6 March 1096; CSCN, table 24 on p. 170 - 
7 March 1096. 


DBMNT 576 
Date: RCEA VIII 2950 - 16 February 1112; CSCN, table 24 on p. 170 - 
4 February 1113. 


DBMNT 581 


Date: P. QI III 30 - 23 August 1156; Lajtar 2009b, p. 98 - 22 August 1155. 


1. 4: P. QI III 30 - nadarit; Joost Hagen (personal communication) 
— TAARTN. 
1. 37: P. QL 30 - errr aifa; Lajtar 2009), p. 99 - erTac. 
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1. 40: P.QI III 30 - uwYcuc oypoypna; Lajtar 2009b, p. 99 - M@ycHc 
OYPOYpNa “BAC” 


DBMNT 582 
11. 8-9: P. QI IIT 34 - cimamon: OApOAA: EINK: CCCN CaN’ | TOTH: 
AOYKCH: OAPOAA: EIN; “Simamon being Tricliniaris, Tot of Nissin- 
Nal and Tricliniaris of Douksi”; Lajtar 2009b, pp. 100-101 - ciuamon 
OAPOAS EINN <COLOda> CCCN Ca ‘N~ | TOTK AOYKCN OAOAA EInn; “Als 
Simamon Tricliniarius war, als Sonoja, Tot von Nissin-Nal, Triclini- 
arius von Douksi war.” 

IL. 24-25: P. QI III 34 - “And the price that I received”; Browne 
1996d, p. 131 - “The price that I received.” 


DBMNT 583 
Date: P. QI III 35 - 31July 1188; Lajtar 2009b, p. 101 - 31 July 1187. 

Il. 22-23: P. QI 11135 - “I, Kapené, daughter of the Priest Makari”; 
Lajtar 2009b, p. 102 - “Ich, Kapené, Priester, Asti von Makari” or 
“Ich, Kapené, Asti des Priesters Makari.” 


DBMNT 584 
Date: P. QI III 36 - 1 November 1191; Lajtar 2009b, p. 102 - 1 November 
1190. 


DBMNT 585 
IL. 23-24: P. QI III 37 - uamapoyaa &THAANN Cadro, “MasSuda, son of 
Atindani”; Lajtar 2009b, p. 102 - “Ma3uda, Nal von Atindan,” where 
“Atindan” is a toponym and “Nal” is equivalent of “Tot” (cf. Lajtar 
2.006, 95 with n. 33). 

1. 27: P. QIII1 37 - rep: Koatinen TOTAAO, “Teri, Tot of Kodippe’; 
Lajtar 2009b, pp. 102-103 - Tepiko afinen TOTAAO, “Teriko, Tot der 
Stadt.” 


DBMNT 586 
Date: P. QI III 38 - 30 December 1199; CSCN, table 11 on p. 72 - 
30 December 1198. 


DBMNT 587 
Il. 13-14: P. QI III 39 - “the land which consists of a garden plot”; 
P. QIIV 109 re, ll. 16-17, commentary - “the land which borders 


med 


Aggeshouda's. 


DBMNT 588 
Date: P. QI III 40 - 16 August 1200; CSCN, table 11 on p. 72 - 16 August 
1199. 
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DBMNT 591 
1. 8: P. QIIII 33 - coma, “Nubian”; Rilly 2010, p. 373 - “slave.” 


DBMNT 599 
1. 6: Tsakos 20092, p. 226 - 
1v8(iKtiovos). 

Date: Tsakos 2009, pp. 226-227 - 510-519 from Diocletian = aD 
794-803; CSCN, table 13c on p. 97 - 27 April 795. 


T; CSCN, table 18 on p. 112 - na’, for 


DBMNT 600 

margin: Tsakos 20092, p. 227 - [--- AloKAHTIA]NOY” 4 EST? KNY 
stk; CSCN, pp. 194-195 - [--- AloKAHTIA]NO‘Y” de <e>ST7H KMY 
oT KA 


DBMNT 602 

Date: RCEA VI 2321 - 24 Shabaan AH 412 = 3 December 1021; CSCN, 

table 24 on p. 170 - 25 Shabaan AH 412 = 4 December 1021. 
Provenance: RCEA VI 2321 - Upper Egypt; Monneret de Villard 

1938, p. 118 - Arminna. 


DBMNT 624 
1. 4: I. Firth, p. 48 (grave 486 [3]) - un[vi]; CSCN, n. 68 on p. 241 - or 
pn[vdc]. 


DBMNT 627 

Il. 1-3: Moneret de Villard 1931, p. 10 - aomin vac. | meng NoyellpHNH; 
CSCN, n. 37 on p. 235 - [unT]@ount [Ne]lner en oyellpunn (after 
Jacques van der Vliet’s suggestion). 


DBMNT 651 

Date: CSCN, table 13b on p. 95 and table 48 on p. 343 gives incorrect 
date of aD 993/4; the correct date (ap 992/3) in I. QI 18 (ed. pr.) and 
DBMNT. 


DBMNT 686 

CSCN, n. 23 on p. 19, table 8b on p. 48, p. 50, wrongly describes two 
14th-century documents from Edfu as Old Nubian, while the texts 
are in Arabic (Monneret de Villard 1935-57/I, p. 23; cf. Ochata 2014b, 
n. 110n p. 3); correct in DBMNT. 


DBMNT 625, 695, 696, 697, 698 

Date: Adam Lajtar (personal communication) - “Thoth is the month 
of the highest Nile flood. Practically, the entire Nile valley must 
have been inundated at that period of the year, including the rocks 
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of the cataract. Seen in this light, the ostraka may testify to the 
shipment of goods from one side of the cataract to another (from 
the north to the south?).” 


DBMNT 695 

1. 1: Adam Eajtar (personal communication) - “The name Rhobia: 
The context requires a genitive form. If the name is not undeclined, 
then its nominative should probably be reconstructed as Rhobias. 
This looks neither Greek nor Nubian but rather Semitic. Perhaps it 
is an unattested form of known Hebrew name like Rahab.” 


DBMNT 697 
1. 1: The name Arousea: cf. Arouase in unpublished texts from Ban- 
ganarti. 


DBMNT 1020 

1. 11: P. QI I 23 - adroyniao Topa, “entered the inlet”; P. QIIV 67, 

1. 9, commentary - “entered the (place?) of the algou.” arroy is not 
a geographic term (“inlet, bay”?) but a title (see also under DBMNT 
1044). 


DBMNT 1022 
1.3: P. QIII 25 - koyan, “wife”; P. QIIV 89, 1. 11, commentary - Nobiin 
and Andaandi parallels produce other options for xoyau, including 
“enemy,” “enclosure,” and “slave.” The translation of P. QI II 25, 1.3 
changes thus: “for, sending for my enemy (or “my slave”), they were 
about to seek (me?) out and mock (me?).” 

ll. 6-7: P. QI Il 25 - “And breathing heavily (?), I come running (?)”; 
P. QIIV 96, 1. 7, commentary - “And inheriting it... 1 come running” 
(ceyxon from the stem seu-, “to inherit”). 


DBMNT 1026 
1. 7: P. QI III 42 - eicced0; Browne 19964, p. 130 - e1c cedo. 


DBMNT 1029 
1,12: P. QI III 45 - et'ectX0; Browne 1996d, p. 131 - énecTX0. 


DBMNT 1031 
i, ll. 7-8: P. QI III 47 - “in you will come forth’; Browne 19964, p. 131 - 
“will come forth from you.” 


DBMNT 1032 
1. 1: P. QI III 48 - “The Eparch to Sim( )”; Browne 1996d, p. 131 - “It is 
the eparch’s statement.” 
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DBMNT 1037 
ll. 3-4: P. QI III 53 - “give anyone to me — weak though I am (?) —”; 
Browne 19964, p. 131 - “give me anyone who is weak.” 

1. 8: P. QIIII 53 - ua@aoya( ) ropt() 0. Unpublished images of 
the text confirm Adam Lajtar’s suggestion (personal communica- 


tion): uaaaoya( ) ropt() ro( ) (“Lord of the Elders”). 303 
DBMNT 1040 

ii, 1.5: P. QI III 56 - errauenonno; Browne 19964, p. 131 - 

EITAMMENONNO. 

DBMNT 1041 


1. 6: P. QIIII 57 - “the one who recites it”; Browne 1996d, p. 131 - “that 
which it says.” 


DBMNT 1044 
1. 7: P. QIIII 60 - Kar() ceya() Komarh padanarnaro; see the commen- 
tary to P. QIIV 65, ll. 9-10. 

1. 14: P. QI III 60 - axroym6 mappe: Ado, “4 plots in the inlet”; P. QI 
IV 67, 1. 9, commentary - “4 plots in the (place?) of the algou.” 


DBMNT 1064 
1. 6: Donadoni 1967, p. 65 (no. 3) - een arpayon; Lajtar 20038, p. 13 - 
eerNna,. 


DBMNT 1111 

1. 7: Boyaval 1972, p. 23 - tod [a] BRA A[é] wy émia(kdmt0v) ZAH, “l’abbé 
Léon (?), évéque de Sai”; van der Vliet 2008, p. 158 - tov §(odAov 
cov) &B(B&) Zuple]G@v émiok(dr0v) Zan, “Abba Symeon, bishop of 


2” 


Sai. 


DBMNT 1372 
ll. 2-3: Bietak - Schwarz 1987, p. 129 - Tlay(w) pas | $e yata; Lajtar 
20038, p. 13 - Ilay(w)pas Seyva. 


DBMNT 2843 
ve, 1. 1: P. QIIV 102 - Nenapx(oc); Grzegorz Ochata (personal commu- 
nication) - i(oanno)¥ emapx(oc). 
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es-Sufra und in der Keraba als Wirtschaftsbauten 
GUNNAR SPERVESLAGE 

Ausgegraben: Der Worterbuchentwurf von Samuel 
Ein Werkstattbericht 

Petra WESCHENFELDER 

Who gets the lion’s share? Thoughts on Meroitic water manage- 
ment and its role in royal legitimization 

PaweL WOLF 

Essay Uber den meroitischen Eklektizismus in Musawwarat es Sufra, 
oder: woher stammt der meroitische Einraumtempel? 

JANICE YELLIN 

The Kushite Nature of Early Meroitic Mortuary Religion: 
A Pragmatic Approach to Osirian Beliefs 

MicHaeL H. ZACH 

Die friihesten Fotografien meroitischer Altertiimer 


Birch. 


Call for Papers 


Nubian Women: We seek articles for a volume on Nubian women, 
whether they be about ancient Nubian women (i.e. Napatan or 
Meroitic Kandake; God’s Wife of Amun; non-royal women; or even 
the worship of Isis, Hathor, or Nubian goddesses in ancient times); 
about medieval women (as church and property owners or as po- 
litical players such as the Queen-Mothers); or about the roles and 
status of women in more modern times (before or after the various 
dams; education; tourism; village art; urban networks). We wel- 
come contributions that analyze the different theoretical issues 
as regards the concepts, roles, languages, and functions of women 
and femininity in these specific periods. Contact: Anne M. Jennings 
(jenningsee@aol.com). 


Nubian Place Names: Place names in Nubia have only received lim- 
ited attention. The need for such study leads us to dedicate a vol- 
ume of Dotawo to Nubian place names and place naming in Nubia. 
Place names are from their nature dynamic and may shift over the 
course of centuries. Therefore, toponymy is particularly appropri- 
ate for the diachronic study that Dotawo hopes to foster. Moreover, 
place names offer fertile ground for multi-disciplinary analyses. For 
these reasons we embrace the widest possible time frame (from the 
beginning of recorded history until today) and welcome contribu- 
tions from all fields of Nubian studies, to promote the closer collabo- 
ration of specialists working with all sorts of theoretical and meth- 
odological tools on successive periods of Nubian history. Contact: 
Robin Seignobos (robin.seignobos@orange.fr); Alexandros Tsakos 
(atsakos@gmail.com). 


Monograph Series: For academic studies too long to include in indi- 
vidual volumes, Dotawo announces its online, open-access mono- 
graph series. We invite book-length studies of any aspect of Nubian 
civilization. We also invite out of print works and unpublished dis- 
sertations. Contact: Giovanni Ruffini (gruffini@fairfield.edu); Vin- 
cent van Gerven Oei (vincent@vangervenoei.com). 
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